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over 

three-fifths 
of  Chicago's 
city  dwellers 
are  in  the 
dark 

j 

about  your  advertising 
when  you  use  any 
single  daily  newspaper* 

I 

It  takes  two  (or  more] 
Newspapers  to  cover  Chicago 
...and  these  are  Chicago’s 
‘  Top  Two  for  the  money 


^Though  7  of  10  Chicagoans  read  a  news 
paper  every  weekday... you  now  miss  from 
62.8%  to  76.6%  —  over  three- fifths— of  Chi 


oago  s  city  dwellers  with  any  single  Chicago 


daily  newspaper.  The  source?  "Chicago 


NOW,”  a  revealing  new  market  study  made 


in  consultation  with  A.  R.  F.  If  you  don’t  al 


ready  have  a  copy,  ask  your  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  representative  today. 


Cooyfi9ht,  1961,  Fiteld  EnNirpris««,  tnc 


70^  of  total  gasoline  ar 
oil  linage  In  Indianapo: 
newspapers  appears  i 
The  Star  and  The  New 


Morning  4  Sunday 

The  best  selling  gasoline  and  oil  brands  get  a  lot  of  "mile* 
age"  out  of  their  ads  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 

With  52.8%  coverage  of  Central  Indiana’s  45-county,  $4.3 
billion  market  area  they  get  the  major  share  of  $206  million 
dollars  in  annual  service  station  sales.* 

Star-News  selling  power  can  create  brand  preference  for 
your  products,  too  ...  at  lowest  dollar  cost! 

'Figures  for  the  year  of  1960— a  $7  million  increase  over  1959. 


Evening 


The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 


3V^  million  square  feet  of  totally  new  retail 
store  floor  area  is  a  staggering  amount.  But 
that’s  how  much  (at  least)  will  be  added  in  the 
Baltimore  area  within  the  next  18  months.  It's 
the  biggest  retail  boom  in  Baltimore’s  history. 
And  bear  in  mind,  this  is  a  city  that  already 
tops  the  2-billion-dollar-a-year  mark  in  retail 
sales.  This  is  a  city  that  has  increased  its 
retail  sales  a  fantastic  63.5%  since  1948. 
This  is  a  city  whose  22-acre  heart-of-down- 
town  is  also  being  torn  down  and  completely 
rebuilt.  Of  this  all-new  3V2  million  square 
feet,  1%  million  of  it  will  be  occupied  before 
the  end  of  this  very  year.  ■  This  is  Dynamic 
Baltimore,  where  you  reach  a  dynamic  buying 
audience.  That’s  where  the  Sunpapers  come  in. 
Why?  Half  the  families  in  the  entire  state  of 
Maryland  live  within  a  15-mile  radius  from  the 
center  of  downtown.  In  this  compact  area— 
roughly  the  ABC  City  Zone— an  estimated  92% 
of  all  retail  sales  are  made.  This  same  area 
accounts  for  80%  of  our  over  410,000  daily 
circulation  (77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and 
82%  of  our  over  321,000  Sunday  circulation 
(80%  of  it  home  delivered).  ■  What  we’ve  been 
building  up  to  is  this:  “In  Dynamic  Baltimore, 
everything  revolves  around  The  Sun.” 


‘‘[verything  in  Baltimore  re¥olm  around  The  Sun’ 

NatiofMl 
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Looking 


UP 

Again! 


2- 3 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 

versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

3- S — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Hotel  Marion,  Salem,  Oregon. 


In  your  fall  schedule  put 
color  to  work 
for  you 

in  St,  Petersburg! 


—Kentucky  AP  members  News  Workshop,  Lexington  Country  Club,  '  > 
Lexington. 

3 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

3 — SDX  co-sponsored  Business  News  Writers  seminar,  William  &  Mary 
College,  Norfolk,  Va. 

•4 — Western  Promotion  Workshop,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

•3 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

-4— Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids, 

-7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

■7 — Nebraska  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Drake  Hotel,  Alliance,  Neb. 

-7 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  George  Washington  Hotel, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

-8 — South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston. 

■10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

-10 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

-10 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson  Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

}- IB— California  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mission  Inn,  Riverside  ' 
Calif. 

7-20 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

1-14 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

11- 14 — Southern  Promotion  Workshop,  Claridge  Hotel,  Memphis. 

12- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12- 14— National  Editorial  Association.  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 14— Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

14-  Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  Mantic. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 16— Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau,  meeting  and  dinner, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-17 — New  York  Associated  Press,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

16- 18 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  General  Assembly,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

17 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association.  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington. 

19- 20 — Interstate  Press  Association.  Hotel  Mayfair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

19- 20— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20- 21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Ad  Managers,  Park 
Heathman,  Portland. 

20- 21— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Executive  Committee, 
Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24— Central  Region  Promotion  Workshop.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

22- 25 — Insttiute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

25 — Newspaper  Comic  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  Convention,  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-28 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
DInkler-Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

27- 29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 
Denver. 

28 —  Nebraska  Press  Women,  Hotel  Yancey,  Grand  Island. 

31 — Arizona  AP  members.  Flagstaff. 


Color,  the  Sunday-punch  of 
today’s  advertising, 
is  flexing  bigger 
muscles  in 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times. 


For  the  first  8  months 
national  advertisers 
have  used 
245,056  lines 
of  color  advertising. 


And  that,  gentlemen,  is  a 
Gain 

of  23,800  lines. 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  ond  Finley 


NOVEMBER 


I 


OCTOBER 
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Next  Year, 

Newspaper  Advertising 
Will  Be  Easier  to  Buy* 
More  Efficient  to  Use! 


Announcement 
to  Publishers 
and  Newspaper 
Advertising 
Executives: 


CIRCULATION  '62,  published  by  American 
Newspaper  Markets,  simplifies  the  agencies'  and 
advertisers’  problems  in  compiling  newspaper  schedules 


Here,  in  one  volume,  is  the  most  complete  statistical 
analysis  of  U.  S.  newspaper  circulation  ever  made. 


CIRCULATION  *62  enables  advertisers  to  correlate 
your  newspaper  with  specified  marketing  boundaries. 
Through  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing,  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  details  including  household  coverage 
ratios  are  shown  for  all  U.  S.  counties,  newspaper  city 
zones,  metropolitan  areas  and  newspaper  cumulative 
county  markets. 


CIRCULATION  ’62 


IS  A  PRECISION  VEHICLE  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


By  selling  CIRCULATION  ’62  at  a  low  $6.00,  American 
Newspaper  Markets  offers  agencies  twice  the  informa* 
tion  currently  obtainable  in  books  priced  ten  times 
higher.  This  affords  agencies  the  convenience  of  having 
a  copy  for  each  media  decision>maker. 


•  Guaranteed  distribution:  10,000  copies, 
working  for  your  newspaper  at  the  point  of 
purchase. 


•  Minimum  life  of  each  book:  12  months  of 
desk-top  reliance. 


To  be  published  annually,  next  April’s  premier  of 
CIRCULATION  ’62  is  being  heralded  by  top  media 
directors  as  “an  incisive  marketing  tool”  . . .  “long  need¬ 
ed  by  the  newspaper  industry.”  A 


•  Maximum  impact  at  time  of  peak  interest: 
your  message  is  told  when  your  market  is 
being  considered. 


Your  advertisement  definitely  belongs 
in  CIRCULATION  ’62— the  cornerstone 
for  every  newspaper’s  promotional  cam¬ 
paign.  Watch  your  mail  for  the  full  story. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPJ 


iRKETS 


dedicated  to  facilitate  the  extended  use  of  newspapers 


Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Thomas  A.  Sinding,  Prosidant  •  333  North  Michigan  Avanua 


CK 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of -issue 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor 

«  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


e»*t^C<leitcer 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

•UAtUt  ~ 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


Branch  Offices 


New  York: 

588  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


Los  Angeles: 

650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
London,  W.  C.  2: 

Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


rtvin  d 


CJ, 


if  'k  if 


umn 


Jim,  Adnriiting,  Readership  Devoted  to  Buildiag  a  Better  CivSizetiots 


_ 

★  ★★★★★ 

Pi-fidelity 

The  Idaho  Education  News  reprinted  this  from  an  aiiony. 

mous  small  newspaper:  “Did  you  know  that  in  the  exprission 
‘To  be  or  not  to  be,’  by  transpositions  alone  2,759,022  errors 
can  be  made?  In  an  ordinary  newspaper  column  there  are  10,000 
letters,  and  therir  are  siven  possibley  wrong  positions  for  each 
lettre,  making  70,000  chanses  to  make  erros  and  several  mollion 
chances  for  transpositions.  There  are  48  coloms  in  this  Jiaper, 
so  you  can  readily  see  the  chances  of  moustaokes.” 

Editorial  Problem 

Shall  I  observe  my  temper’s  flare. 

And  scorch  him  black  from  toes  to  hair; 

Or  wait  until  I  get  quite  boreal. 

And  write  a  chilling  editorial? 

—Jacob  C.  Solovay 

— The  Elkhorn  (Wis.)  Independent  apologized:  “Because  of 
a  delay  in  mail  service  out  of  Milwaukee,  we  were  unable  to 
print  the  picture  of  Postmaster  General  Day  in  last  week’s  issue. 
It  couldn’t  have  happened  to  a  more  appropriate  person.”  .  .  , 
Heady  headline  in  the  Baltimore  News-Post:  “Bottom  Uppers 
Get  a  Break:  British  Bibbers  Won’t  Have  to  Bolt  Their  Bwr.’’ 

.  .  .  Quote  from  Art  Caylor’s  column  in  the  San  Francisco  News- 
Call  Bulletin:  “I  couldn’t  have  endured  in  this  stick-your-neck-out 
business  without  editors  behind  me  who  were  my  backer-uppers.” 

.  .  .  Quote  from  Don  Whitehead’s  column  in  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel:  “Because  of  an  old  compulsion  which  I  have  never 
taken  to  a  psychiatrist,  I  usually  read  newspapers  from  the 
back  page  forward.  The  only  defense  for  it  is  that  you  do  pick 
up  some  fascinating  trivia  before  getting  involved  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  crises.”  .  .  .  Quote  from  Herm  Albright, 
E  &  P’s  Indianapolis  correspondent:  “One  of  the  main  differ¬ 
ences  in  newspapers  and  television  is  that  editors  report  violence 
while  TV  producers  create  it.” 

ISews  Break 

Typewriters  stop,  heads  are  turned; 

Is  a  big  story  about  to  loom? 

Nope,  it’s  just  a  shapely  blond 
Who's  come  into  the  city  room. 

— Herm  Albright 

— ^The  chilling  and  true  story  of  how  the  U.  S.  would  push  the 
“big  button”  in  a  nuclear  war  is  revealed  in  the  controversial 
new  book,  “Combat  Missileman”  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World, 
Sept.  27),  by  James  Baar  and  William  E.  Howard,  editors  of 
Missiles  and  Rockets  magazine  and  former  UPI  correspondent!. 

.  .  .  .  Two  months  ago,  sports  writer  Dick  Cerzic,  Duluth  Newt- 
Tribune  and  Herald,  decided  there  were  not  enough  New  York 
Yankee  fans  in  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin-Michigan  area.  He  prom¬ 
ised  “Love  Those  Yankees”  membership  cards  for  those  joining 
his  Love  Those  Yankees  Qub,  which  now  has  more  than  300 
members.  The  cards  identify  him  as  a  member  of  the  papers'  sport! 
staff  and  as  the  club’s  No.  1  Lover.  .  .  .  Joy  Gallagher,  new  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  and  Evening  Press, 
reports  a  run  on  “matching”  engagement  heads  recently.  Among 
them:  “Champagne-Fountain,”  “Green-Mfmn,”  “Petty-Love.”  . . . 
Former  INS  reporter  Eduardo  Martelino  is  now  Minister  to  the 
United  Nations  from  the  Philippines.  .  .  .  Subhead  in  a  story 
about  a  mercy  ship  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune:  “2  Flimsies 
to  Oty  Desk.”  .  .  .  The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  in  a  huge  red  front 
page  streamer,  spelled  it  ‘AIRCARFT.’  .  .  .  Sports  column  of 
W.  J.  Fox  Jr.  in  the  Indianapolis  News  is  head^:  “The  Yarnin’ 
Basket.”  .  .  .  Three  Associated  Press  men  are  serving  as  president! 
of  press  clubs  in  the  Pacific  arc^a.  Henry  Hartzcmbusch,  bureau 
chief  at  Manila,  was  elected  president  of  tbe  Manila  Overseas  Press 
Qub;  Roy  Essoyan,  correspondent  at  Hong  Kong,  heads  the  press 
club  there  and  John  Randolph,  general  executive  for  Asia,  is 
president  of  the  Foreign  Correspondent’s  Qub  of  Japan.  .  .  . 
•Sal  Veder,  AP  photographer  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  is  an  ire 
hockey  goalie  on  an  amateur  team.  .  .  .  Basil  (Mike)  Romanovich, 
’  a  copy  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Church  Militant,  the  Indianapolis  Episcopal 
.  diocese's  newspaper. 
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In  the  l5~County  Syracuse  Market 

MEDIA  SELECTION 
IS  A  CINCH 


Here  is  a  market  of  1,501,500  population,  with 
annual  buying  income  of  more  than  $3  billion. 

There's  o  single,  effective  and  economical  way 
to  sell  all  of  it! 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  lOO^i  home 
coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County; 
909o  coverage  of  the  Standard  3-County  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  and  up  to  76%  in  the  balonce  of 
the  12  counties  that  comprise  the  TOTAL  15- 
COUNTY  SYRACUSE  MARKET. 


No  Other  Combination  of  Media  in  the  Area  Will  Do 
a  Comparable  Job  at  a  Comparable  Cost. 


FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  — 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


Represented  Nationally  by 
MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


►  m 

L  ’ 

W  i 

NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  A  HERALD-AMERICAN 
Evening  Sunday 


THE  POST-STANDARD 
Morning  &  Sunday 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230,814  Sunday  Herald  American  202,467  Sunday  Post  Standard  102,966 


r 


editorial 


Strike  Tactic  1965 

T>ack  in  1961  two  unions,  the  New  York  Mailers’  ITU  and  the 
Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers,  complained  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  the  jM)licy  ot  the  l*id)lishers  Asscxiation  of  New 
York  City  holding  that  a  strike  against  one  is  a  strike  against  all  was 
an  unfair  practice.  The  union  saitl  it  was  a  “kKkout  agreement.” 

For  some  strange  reason  NLRB  took  the  union’s  side  and  refused 
to  |3ermit  employers  to  do  w'hat  their  employes  could  tlo — combine 
forces  for  their  own  protection. 

After  several  years  of  repeated  interruptions  of  publishing  sthedules 
caused  by  these  and  other  unions  whip-sawing  the  publishers,  the 
executives  of  the  newspapers  have  gotten  together  again  for  their 
mutual  defense.  They  have  formed  a  union  of  their  own. 

Last  week,  November  1,  1965,  the  .Amalgamated  Newspaper  Workers 
struck  the  “New  York  Eagle”  to  enforce  its  contract  demands.  The 
Guild  of  Newspaper  Executives  observed  the  .ANW  picket  line  at  the 
Eagle  and  also  established  their  own  picket  line  around  every  other 
newspaper  plant  in  the  city  and  forced  the  suspension  of  all  papers. 

The  Amalgamatc^d  Newspa|)er  Workers  Union  is  irate  because 
someone  else  is  using  their  own  tactics  against  them.  But  NLRB  has 
finally  conceded  that  a  picket  line  is  a  picket  line  and  that  so-called 
“collective  bargaining”  doesn’t  mean  a  stacked  deck  with  all  the  aces 
in  one  hand. 


Linage  Increase 

A  N  INCREASE  of  .1  percent  in  total  newspajX'r  linage  for  August. 

according  to  meclia  records  52-city  report,  is  nothing  to  brag 
about  because  of  the  record  of  the  past  year  The  recession  in  news¬ 
paper  linage  started  in  July  1960.  The  last  monthly  increase  was 
shown  in  June  1960  compared  to  June  1959.  For  six  months  in  1960 
linage  was  showing  a  4.6  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Then  the  bottom  started  to  tall  out  and  monthly  losses  from  thereon 
almost  liquidated  the  total  gain  for  the  year. 

We  will  have  to  wait  for  the  September  results  to  see  whether  the 
slight  August  gain  is  a  straw  in  the  wind  indicating  that  newspajx.*r 
linage  has  turned  the  corner  and  is  starting  upwarcl. 


Honorary  Member 

npHE  New'  York  State  Publishers  .Association  at  its  meeting  this  week 
A  made  Editor  &  Plblisher  an  honorary  member,  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  group,  “in  appreciation  of  the  gocxl  job  E  &  P  is  doing 
to  keep  the  industry  informed.” 

Everyone  at  E  &  P  is  sincerely  grateful  for  this  recognition  of  our 
efforts.  We  are  proud  of  this  manifestation  of  the  close  relationship 
we  have  with  the  industry  we  serve. 


//  it  be  po»*ible,  at  much  at  lieih  in 
you,  lire  peaceably  tcith  all  men.-~ 
Romant,  XII;  18. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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BACK  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CABINET 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


Short  Takes 

Doesn’t  the  electric  spit  free  modem 
man  from  the  tedium  of  turning  the 
chicken  over  the  coats  on  a  stick? — 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

• 

Use  of  six-sided  bottles  of  heavy  blue 
grass  for  poisons  has  been  recommended. 
— Austin  (Nev.)  Reese  River  Reveille. 

• 

Esther  no  longer  is  believed  to  be  pro¬ 
ducing  gfuests  as  high  as  200  mph. — 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

• 

Mrs.  Kennedy  walked  about  100  years 
and  ducked  into  a  limousince  where 
President  Kennedy  was  waiting. — Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

• 

Senator  Proxmire  told  the  almost-de- 
serated  Senate  chamber  he  would  fake 
a  long,  long  speech. — Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News. 
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SOURCERY 

By  Alan  C.  Van  Dine 

When,  back  in  Journalism  School,  the 
misty-eyed  aspirants  to  the  aura  of  Nelly 
Bly  or  Damon  Runyon  scurried  about  in 
quest  of  audiences  for  their  most  highly 
prized,  most  recently  acquired  morsels  of 
newspaper  jargon,  I  smiled.  I  too  knew 
how  to  say,  “Tighten  up  that  fender- 
bender.”  But  this  I  recognized  as  mere 
infatuation  with  a  novel  vernacular.  I  pre¬ 
ferred  to  say,  “Condense  that  traffic  acci¬ 
dent  story,”  and  to  look  forward  to  im¬ 
pressing  the  world  with  more  substantial 
efforts  as  time  progressed  rather  than  seek 
immediate  stature  through  city-room  talk. 

I  knew  that  the  epic  figures  of  book  and 
film  who  outwit  diabolical  fat  men  in 
Hong  Kong,  who  out-drink  unquenchable 
beards  in  Belgrade,  and  who  out-fisticuff 
denizens  of  the  waterfront — that  these  are 
not  even  distant  kin  of  the  real  interna¬ 
tional  byliners  of  the  newspaper  world. 

Also,  I  recognized  that  an  aspiring  jour¬ 
nalist  might  very  well  recite  words  like 
slug,  beat,  lead,  head,  crop,  double-truck 
and  thirty  point  ultra-Bodoni  condensed 
indefinitely  without  achieving  any  real 
measure  of  sticcess. 

So  mine  was  the  course  of  realism,  and 
through  realism  I  chose  the  dynamic  small¬ 
time  over  the  static  big-time  and  devoted 
my  efforts  to  the  little  weekly  newspaper 
rather  than  the  big  daily.  As  a  reward  for 
my  realism.  I  became  an  editor,  and  then 
1  knew  I  had  been  right.  Now  I  have  been 
right  and  an  editor  for  five  years,  and  it 
is  only  in  retrospect  that  I  have  finally 
perceived  the  flaw,  the  frustrating  unfulfill¬ 
ment.  of  my  realism. 

Only  now  does  it  occur  to  me  that  not 
once — not  once — in  my  five  years  have  I 
encountered  the  classic  shibboleth  of  true 
reporting — the  “unimpeachable  source.” 
Nor  have  1  ever  been  privileged  to  refer 
to  a  “hitherto  reliable  source,”  and  as  a 
matter  of  agonizing  fact  I  have  not  gained 
accent  in  community  news  to  even  so  much 
as  a  “source  close  to  the  Good  Earth 
Garden  Club.” 

Like  many  moments  of  truth,  mine  was 
induced  by  a  bad  pun.  It  was  in  an 
eleventh  hour  discussion  at  a  ten  hour 
party  that  a  fellow  guest  ridiculed  an  ac¬ 
count  from  a  daily  newspaper  which  dis¬ 
closed  the  latest  Middle  East  development 
with  information  attributed  to  “a  consist¬ 
ently  reliable  source  close  to  Cairo.” 

“That,”  scoffed  my  friend,  “could  mean 
a  tributary  of  the  Nile.”  And  he  ended 
the  party  with.  “Your  newspaper  world  is 
an  orbit  of  misinformation  launched  by 
flying  sources.” 

Not  even  in  the  face  of  distorted  wit 
have  I  ever  undertaken  to  defend  the 
ramparts  of  metropolitan  journalism, 
whose  city-rooms  I  long  ago  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  weekly  press  which  makes 
recorded  history  of  the  small  town’s  civic 
ebb  and  flow.  Nevertheless,  through  his 
assault  I  have  abruptly  come  to  appreciate 
the  single,  valid  point  of  glamour  which 
the  misty-eyed  fortune  seekers  of  my  class¬ 
room  days  indeed  have  to  look  forward 
to.  While  1  construct  the  public  commen- 
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tary  on  thirty-six  square  miles  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  those  dreamers  who  talked  of  sticks 
and  slugs  and  logotypes — they  are  glori¬ 
ously  brushing  hems  with  world  famed 
sources — unimpeachable  sources,  authori¬ 
tative  sources,  sources  close  to  and  sources 
hitherto. 

No  “source  close  to  the  Town  Clouncil” 
meets  me  at  a  darkened  tavern  to  inform 
me  of  a  new  ordinance  to  control  dogs. 
No  “high  official  source  who  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous”  sends  his  furtive  emis¬ 
saries  to  my  office  with  encoded  memo¬ 
randa  inside  their  watch  bands.  (In  fact 
practically  no  one  in  my  town  prefers  to 
remain  anonymous  anyway.)  No,  to  learn 
of  the  impending  town  law  I  am  forced 
to  the  ignominious  posture  of  attending  a 
Council  meeting,  listening  to  the  high 
ranking  officials  to  whom  the  “sources”  are 
close,  and  chatting  with  the  Chairman  or 
the  Mayor.  No  “high  ranking  source  in 
close  touch  with  the  dog-control  situation” 
tugs  at  my  sleeve  and  accepts  a  bribe  to 
divulge  the  contents  of  the  imminent  leg¬ 
islation.  Like  a  child,  I  have  to  talk  to 
the  Mayor  and  read  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  which  he  gives  me. 

While  my  contemporaries  elsewhere 
thrust  with  deadly  insight  into  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  sources  close  to  the  administra¬ 
tion,  there  I  am,  left  naively  to  question 
the  administration  itself. 

It  is  little  short  of  frightening  to  appre¬ 
ciate  so  belatedly  that  five  years  of  self- 
satisfied  editorship  has  constituted  a  reign 
of  impotence.  One  wonders  why  sources 
close  to  my  employer  have  continued  to 
sign  checks  which  are  consistently  hon¬ 
ored  by  sources  close  to  my  bank. 

Still,  there  is  the  chance  of  rectifying 
self-deception  of  even  this  magnitude,  and 
when  I  have  finished  with  the  sources  in 
this  town  which  have  thus  far  eluded  me, 
they  will  be  divulging  as  they  have  never 
before  divulged. 

It  will  not  be  an  easy  task.  In  addition 
to  municipal  units.  I  have  65  civic,  service 
and  social  organizations  in  my  town,  nearly 
aU  of  which  elect  new  officers  each  year. 
To  ferret  out,  then  maintain  contact  with, 
unimpeachable  sources  (or  even  merely 
reliable  sources)  close  to  each  set  of  offi¬ 
cers  each  year  will  be  a  formidable  under¬ 
taking  even  in  its  filing  phase. 

But  there  is  little  alternative.  My  public 
has  a  right  to  unimpeachable,  or  at  least 
hitherto  reliable,  information.  No  longer 
can  I  merely  report  the  leaders.  The  reader 
wants  news  from  sources  close  to  the  lead¬ 
ers  instead.  And  this  the  reader  shall 
have,  lest  a  hitherto  unimpeachable  editor 
be  impeached. 


Editor’s  Note;  Mr.  Van  Dine  is  editor 
of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  (Pa.)  News,  one  of 
six  weeklies  published  by  Pittsburgh  Sub¬ 
urban  Community  Newspapers  and  owned 
by  U.  S.  Congressman  James  G.  Fulton. 
Tiiey  are  feature-heavy,  picture-heavy  off¬ 
set  papers  which  carry  nothing  but  local 
material. 


This  is  Athens. 


Ancient  glory . . .  and  a  modern  man  who  insists  on  keeping  up-to-date  on 
all  that’s  going  on  in  the  world  around  him.  He’s  the  kind  of  person  you 


find  reading  The  New  York  Times  Interna¬ 
tional  Edition.  He’s  the  kind  of  person  you 
sell  with  your  advertising  in  its  pages. 
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Papers’  Shutdown  Pact 
Examined  in  NLRB  Case 


Unions’  Whipsaw  Action  Is  Met 
Bv  Publishers’  Defensive  Move 


A  |)olicy  of  the  Publishers 
Assoi-iation  of  New  York  City 
to  close  down  the  plants  of  all 
newspaper  members  if  one  is 
struck  was  challenged  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  this  week  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  New  York. 

James  J.  Graham,  govern¬ 
ment  lawyer  supporting  two 
unions  that  lodged  the  com¬ 
plaint,  described  the  “lockout 
agreement”  as  “a  classic  viola¬ 
tion  of  Section  7  of  the  NLRA 
for  which  there  is  no  defense 
under  existing  law.”  The  com¬ 
plainants  are  New  York  Mail¬ 
ers  Union  No.  6,  an  affiliate  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  and  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  (Inde¬ 
pendent). 

'Ixtrkout'  Term  .Accepted 

When  Charles  W.  Schneider, 
trial  examiner,  cautioned 
against  use  of  the  word  “lock¬ 
out”  as  “meaning  all  things  to 
all  men,”  John  R.  Schoemer  Jr., 
representing  the  publishers,  ac¬ 
cepted  it.  He  said  he  welcomed 
this  “opportunity  to  prove  that 
the  agreement  under  attack  is 
perfectly  legal.”  Mr.  Schoemer 
is  with  the  law  firm  of  Townley, 
Updike,  Carter  and  Rodgers. 

In  the  opening  interchange  by 
lawyers  of  both  sides  there  was 
reference  to  the  Buffalo  Linen 
Supply  case.  In  this  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  it  was  a  legal  de¬ 
fensive  move  when  firms  in  an 
association  closed  down  after  a 
union  struck  one  company  in  a 
“whipsaw”  maneuver. 

Four  issues  to  be  elucidated 
by  testimony  in  the  publishers’ 
case  were  stated  by  the  trial 
examiner: 

1 —  Exact  terms  of  the  under¬ 
standing  between  respondents. 

2 —  Purpose  of  creation  of  the 
understanding. 

3 —  Nature  of  disputes  that 
lead  to  the  agreement. 

4 —  Effect  of  woric  stoppages 
on  the  operations  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  ;  extent  of  the  loss,  financial 
or  otherwise,  or  general  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  operations. 
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Mr.  Graham  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  show  that  the  rea- 
.son  for  the  understanding  was 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
publishers  to  continue  publica¬ 
tion  if  any  craft  union  declined 
to  continue  work,  and  that  “our 
|X)sition  of  economic  defense 
goes  beyond  the  Buffalo  Linen 
Supply  case,  since  there  was 
no  immediate  threat  to  the  em¬ 
ployers’  operations.” 

Mr.  Schoemer  contended  the 
agreement  was  forced  upon  the 
publishers  as  a  defensive  meas¬ 
ure  in  recent  years. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York 
Times,  testified  he  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  publishers  associa¬ 
tion  in  1958  when  the  drivers, 
which  he  described  as  “an  un¬ 
ruly  group,”  threatened  fre¬ 
quent  stoppages. 

But  it  was  a  threat  by 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild,  to  strike  one 
or  two  newspapers,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  said,  that  finally  lead  to 
the  “one-for-all-and-all-for-one” 
policy  of  the  association. 

Unions  Put  on  Notice 

After  Mr.  Murphy  made  this 
assertion  on  Oct.  30,  1958,  Don¬ 
ald  R.  McVay,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  send  a  wire  to  all 
unions  and  their  international 
officers  that  contained  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“We  have  been  advised  by 
our  seven  members  that  if  any 
of  them  are  unable  to  publish 
because  a  craft  union  has  not 
crossed  a  Guild  picket  line  this 
will  be  regarded  as  a  contract 
violation  against  all.  If  the 
craft  unions  report  for  work  at 
all  newspapers  there  will  be 
work  for  their  employees  so 
long  as  each  paper  can  continue 
to  publish.  Conversely,  if  any 
craft  union  does  not  fully  com¬ 
ply  with  its  contract  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  newspaper  is  sus¬ 
pended,  then  employment  will 
be  suspended  for  all.” 

The  Guild  contract  was  signed 
without  a  strike. 
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Mr.  Bradford  said  this  was 
the  first  time  the  policy  was 
laid  down  collectively  and  em¬ 
phatically.  There  was  no  formal 
written  agreement  but  that  the 
understanding  “evolved  out  of 
circumstances  step  by  step.” 

Threats  and  .Slow-downs 

Mr.  Bradford  cited  12  in¬ 
stances  in  1959  and  1960  of 
strike  threats  or  slow-downs. 
Four  in  1959  involved  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  arose  in  the  mailers 
union  over  shutting  down  ma¬ 
chines  at  meal  periods;  a  shut¬ 
down  at  the  new  West  ETnd 
plant  of  the  Times  over  trou¬ 
ble  with  press  experts;  the  use 
of  no-pack  mats  by  the  stereo¬ 
typers;  the  use  of  photocom- 
|K>sition  for  bogus  by  the  print¬ 
ers. 

In  1960  the  .stereotypers  re¬ 
fused  to  mould  mats  of  the 
financial  section  of  the  Times 
to  facilitate  printing  in  an  Al¬ 
bany  plant.  Just  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  weekend  the 
pressmen  objected  to  running 
new  presses  at  a  speed  of  over 
45,000  copies  an  hour  in  the 
Times  plant.  The  following  week 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
publishers  association,  and  it 
was  agreed  the  situation  was 
v'ery  serious  and  would  involve 
all  the  papers  in  the  city.  When 
the  international  president  of 
the  union  was  so  notified,  the 
trouble  ended  and  the  pressmen 
resumeu  running  the  presses  at 
high  speed. 

There  were  five  cases  in  1960 
involving  the  drivers,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  testified,  and  there  were 
six  different  incidents  during 
1961  just  involving  the  Times. 

“These  took  place,”  he  said, 
“despite  the  clause  in  all  con¬ 
tracts  with  craft  unions  that 
there  would  be  no  strike  or 
lock-out  or  other  cessation  or 
interruption  ordered  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  except  against  the  party 
refusing  to  abide  by  an  arbi¬ 
tration  decision.” 

On  April  26,  he  related,  the 
publishers  were  in  negotiation 
with  the  typographical  union, 
the  printers  stopped  work  at 
the  Times  to  protest  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  Chapel  chairman. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Times 
was  delayed  almost  three  hours, 
and  when  it  was  published  it 


was  reduced  in  size  60%.  The 
News  and  Mirror  delayed  start 
of  their  press  runs  until  the 
Times  announced  at  9:30  p.m.  it 
would  publish.  The  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  decided  not  to  publish  while 
the  Times  was  shut  down. 

United  .Action 

.A  statement  made  by  the  as¬ 
sociation  contained  this  para¬ 
graph: 

“The  newspaper  members  of 
the  association  are  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed  that  irresponsible  and 
unlawful  conduct  of  this  kind 
must  be  met  by  firm  united  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
{Mipers,  any  of  whom  might  be 
singled  out  as  the  next  victim.” 

None  of  the  employees  of  the 
Tribune,  News  or  Mirror  lost 
any  compensation  as  a  result 
of  this  shutdown  and  none  were 
told  to  leave  the  premises,  Mr. 
Bradford  said.  The  conduct, 
however,  of  all  three  newspa¬ 
pers  was  in  effectuation  of  the 
informal  understanding  among 
the  publishers. 

The  witnesses  called  by  the 
publishers  confirmed  that  the 
agreement  was  substantially  as 
stated  in  the  stipulation  signed 
by  all  parties  to  the  hearing. 

The  witnesses  besides  Mr. 
Bradford  were  Philip  B.  Ste¬ 
phens,  New  York  News,  and 
John  Bogard,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Text  of  .Agreement 

The  text  of  the  agreement  put 
into  the  record  follows: 

“The  member  against  which 
such  strike,  work  stoppage,  or 
other  delay  interfering  with  or 
interrupting  work  is  directed  in 
violation  of  the  contract  entered 
into  by  the  association  in  be¬ 
half  of  such  members,  shall 
promptly  notify  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  signatory  to  the  contract, 
either  directly  or  through  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  association, 
and  by  such  member,  upon  be¬ 
ing  advised  of  such  facts,  may, 
if  it  so  elects  and  decides,  sus¬ 
pend  or  curtail  its  operations 
during  the  period  of  the  strike, 
woric  stoppage,  or  other  delay 
in  or  interference  with  produc¬ 
tion,  or  during  so  much  of  such 
period  said  member  may  de¬ 
cide.” 

Another  version  was  submit¬ 
ted  as  an  added  stipulation.  Mr. 
Graham  said  it  was  obtained 
by  an  NLRB  investigator  from 
Donald  McVay,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association.  The 
1  newspaper  witnesses  noted  that 
,  it  varied  only  in  the  respect 
(Continued  on  pape  10) 
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that  Mr.  McVay  set  a  period  of 
time  that  the  notified  member 
mijfht  suspend  its  operation  — 
namely,  until  such  time  as  the 
matter  is  adjusted. 

Mr.  Bradford,  under  cross- 
examinaion,  testified  there  were 
no  occasions  of  which  he  was 
aware  when  any  member  news¬ 
paper  sought  to  invoke  the 
agreement  and  other  members 
refused  to  suspend.  A  number 
of  cases  were  brought  out,  how¬ 
ever,  which  were  handled  at  the 
local  level  without  asking  for 
support  of  other  member  news¬ 
papers. 

‘Unhappy  Conclusion* 

Here  are  some  other  ques¬ 
tions  asked  Mr.  Bradford  and 
his  replies: 

Q:  Is  each  member  required 
to  accept  your  version  of  facts 
and  your  recommendations? 

A:  No,  there  is  no  such  re¬ 
quirement.  When  we  meet  each 
newspaper  representative  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  make  up  his 
own  mind. 

Q :  Was  any  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  complaint  ever  filed  with 
the  NLRB? 

A:  No. 

Sidney  Sugarman,  Mailers 
Union  counsel,  told  the  witness: 
“You  sit  here  and  defend  today 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  to  stay  open  and  publish 
the  news,  and  at  the  same  time 
you  defend  the  right  to  cause 
this  perishable  product  to  per¬ 
ish.” 

A:  It  is  just  the  fact  that 
union  members  take  advantage 
of  the  perishable  quality  of  the 
newspaper  product  that  has 
led  us  to  this  rather  unhappy 
conclusion.  We  are  accepting  an 
onerous  condition  outside  our 
control.  We  just  are  not  going 
to  have  this  perishable  com¬ 
modity  destroyed  any  more.  We 
reached  the  decision  that  the 
only  way  to  convince  certain 
kinds  of  union  leaders  was  to 
suspend  everywhere.  It  was  a 
hard  choice.  We  made  it.  It  is 
working.  We  are  living  with  it. 

Sugarman:  How  do  you  justi¬ 
fy  shutting  channels  of  com¬ 
munication? 

A :  It  is  a  stiff  medicine  for 
a  bad  disease.  We  knew  we 
would  be  picked  off  one  by  one 
if  we  didn’t  take  the  medicine. 

An  “orderly  settlement  of  a 
dispute  must  always  be  sought,” 
Mr.  Bradford  stated.  “We  ad¬ 
here  to  that  method  and  hope 
that  the  union  will,  too.  When  a 
union  does  not,  then  you  reach 
this  conclusion:  that  you  must 
be  prepared  to  take  defensive 
action.” 


Mr.  Sugarman  recalled  the 
photoengravers  strike  in  1953. 
All  but  the  Herald  Tribune  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  The  HT  con¬ 
tinued  publication  for  several 
days.  Mr.  Sugarman  said  this 
must  have  proved  a  bonanza  of 
circulation  for  the  paper. 

Did  the  Herald  'Tribune  shut 
down  under  pressure  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association?  he  asked. 

“I  do  not  know,”  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ford  replied. 

Mr.  Sugrarman  remarked  that 
the  Herald  Tribune  resumed 
publication  before  the  strike 
ended  and  later  resigned  from 
the  publishers’  association,  stay¬ 
ing  out  several  years. 

Q:  Did  not  this  united  policy 
evolve  as  far  back  as  1953? 

A :  It  did  not. 

Q:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it 
devolved  from  the  Dale  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANPA? 

A:  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Sugarman  asked  Mr. 
Bradford:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
newspapers,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  New  York 
News,  carry  strike  insurance? 

A:  The  Times  does.  We  col¬ 
lected  about  10%  of  the  $1,500,- 
000  we  lost  by  the  19-day  driv¬ 
ers  strike. 

(Later  he  corrected  this  to  be 
$287,000  collected.) 

Purely  Defensive  Action 

When  Mr.  Stephens  was  on 
the  stand,  Mr.  Schoemer  asked 
why  he  made  the  decision  not 
to  publish  the  News  until  the 
strike  threat  was  removed  from 
the  Times  last  February. 

A :  “Let  me  assure  you  it  was 
not  a  whimsical  or  quick  de¬ 
cision.  I  thought  it  was  one 
situation  this  agreement  was  de¬ 
signed  to  guard  against.  Pri¬ 
marily  my  action  was  purely 
defensive.  I  thought  I  might  be 
next.” 

In  cross-examination,  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  was  asked  by  Mr.  Sugar- 
man  if  the  News  was  under 
agreement  to  shut  down  and 
stay  closed  for  a  set  duration. 

A:  There  is  no  agreement  to 
shut  down  for  a  stated  period. 
The  agreement  has  no  time  in 
it  at  all.  I  agreed  to  keep  the 
News  shut.  I  did  not  know  how 
long.  I’m  a  practical  person.  I 
would  think  it  would  not  be  too 
long. 

Mr.  Bogard  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  cited  a  number  of  cases 
of  work  interruptions  that  were 
not  told  to  other  member  news¬ 
papers.  One  involved  a  safety 
device  on  a  wiretying  machine. 

'Blood  Brotherhood’ 

Mr.  Bogard  referred  to  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council 
as  the  “Blood  Brotherhood.” 
The  council  consists  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  unions  that 
have  contracts  with  the  news¬ 


papers.  Mr.  Bogard  said  they 
discuss  courses  of  action  against 
the  publishers. 

Mr.  Sugarman  suggested 
“Blood  Brotherhood”  was  a 
“company  term.” 

“I  have  heard  union  people 
use  it,”  Mr.  Bogard  repli^.  “It 
was  coined  some  time  ago  either 
by  me  or  by  Andy  Fisher  of 
the  New  York  Times.  It  refers 
to  our  romantic  belief  that  the 
union  chiefs  slash  their  wrists 
and  sign  their  agreements  with 
their  own  blood. 

“Such  was  our  conceit  when 
some  years  ago  we  felt  that  the 
unions  had  begun  to  gang  up 
on  us.” 

After  hearing  testimony  of 
Thomas  J.  Laura,  president  of 
New  York  Mailers  Union,  the 
examiner  said  he  would  make 
his  report  within  a  few  months. 

• 

Court  Refuses 
To  Gag  Press 

Denver 

A  suburban  sheriff  this  week 
lost  his  bid  for  an  injunction 
against  the  Denver  Post  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  to  re¬ 
strain  them  from  printing  out  of 
court  stories  about  his  alleged 
criminal  activities. 

Adams  County  sheriff  Robert 
M.  Roberts  heard  District  Judge 
Addison  Gooding  deny  two 
motions  that  would:  (1)  have 
ordered  the  two  newspapers  to 
stop  printing  anything  about 
Roberts  except  items  considered 
public  record  or  testimony  in 
court,  (2)  have  prohibited  prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys  and  their  inves¬ 
tigators  from  disclosing  opinions 
or  facts  concerning  Roberts’ 
case,  other  than  pleadings 
already  filed  in  court  on  matters 
of  public  record,  to  any  news 
media. 

Roberts  is  scheduled  for  trial 
Oct.  17  on  charges  of  burglary 
and  conspiracy. 

Judge  Gooding  said  news¬ 
paper  accounts  are  not  intro¬ 
duced  as  evidence  in  court  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  would 
prejudice  a  jury. 

“They  (newspaper  articles) 
are  merely  information,”  Judge 
Gooding  said,  “and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  form  an  opinion  of 
guilt  or  innocence  from  com¬ 
ments  in  the  press.” 

• 

Mech.  Sup’t  Dies 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

George  Wiley  Sherrill,  51, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Middletown  Times  Herald- 
Record,  died  Sept.  19.  He  was  a 
native  of  North  Carolina  and 
had  worked  on  newspapers 
across  the  country  before  coming 
here  to  be  composing  room  fore¬ 
man. 


Globe  Goes 
To ‘Weekend’ 
In  St.  Louis 

St.  I  ,()uig 

Saturday  and  Sunday  e<lition8 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Dein  icrot 
were  combined  into  a  weekend 
edition  this  week.  The  W(*i  kend 
Globe  was  on  the  new.s.stand* 
at  7:30  .p.m.  Friday  and  was 
delivered  to  homes  Saturday 
morning. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Newhouse  newspaper, 
said:  “This  is  a  new  concept  in 
newspapers,  tailored  to  the 
modem  weekend  living  patterns 
of  our  readers.  The  40-hour  week 
now  gives  an  entire  weekend  of 
leisure  time.  There  is  so  much 
excellent  reading  material  in  the 
traditional  Sunday  newspaper 
that  it  requires  the  full  weekend 
to  enjoy  it  all.” 

The  combined  package  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Sunday  comics.  This 
Week,  American  Weekly,  and 
Globe  Week-end  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  supplements;  feature,  real 
estate,  entertainment,  and  tele¬ 
vision  sections;  news  and  sports 
in  depth;  and  the  regular  news,  j 
comics  and  features. 

Mr.  Amberg  said  rural  sub¬ 
scribers  will  receive  their  vredc- 
end  paper  on  Saturday  instead 
of  Monday  as  is  the  case  with 
most  Sunday  papers.  The  Sat¬ 
urday  edition,  a  16  page  tabloid 
without  advertising,  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  Globe-Democrat’s  Sun¬ 
day  ABC  figure  for  last  March 
31  was  352,715. 

• 

Bitner  Heads 
N.Y.  Publishers 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Company, 
Rochester,  became  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week.  He  succeeds 
Frank  S.  Baker  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman. 

Stephen  Rogers,  Syraaise 
Herald- Journal,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident  and  William  J. 
Kemble,  Lockport  Union-Sun 
and  Journal,  was  continued  in 
office  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  publishers  heard  an 
address  by  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Cranston  Williams,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  reported  on  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  that  seek  to  con¬ 
trol  advertising  expenditures. 
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TEEM'-ING  with  enthusiasm  — 
James  Ewing  (left)  and  Richard 
E.  Diamond  of  the  Staten  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance  anticipate  their 
paper's  receiving  the  E&P  award 
for  best  reproduction  of  one  color 
and  black  in  "Teem"  soft  drink  ad. 


MEDIA  BUYERS  —  John  E.  Lang 
(left),  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
presents  a  special  AANR  award 
for  effective  use  of  ROP  color  to 
Thomas  Reddy,  newspaper  space 
buyer  at  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  agency 
which  placed  prize-winning  Wins¬ 
ton  cigaret  ad  in  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  States-ltem. 


•CORE  CITY'  IN  ABC? 


Some  Dailies  Want 
To  Enlarge  ‘Zones’ 


Chicago 

The  increasing  competitive 
situation  among  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  is  reflected  in  the  number 
of  requests  for  expansion  of  city 
and  retail  trading  zones  into 
areas  which  do  not  qualify  ac¬ 
cording  to  rules  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

“There  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  present  criteria  are  the 
best  for  all  concerned,”  Alan  T. 
Wolcott,  ABC  president  and 
managing  director,  told  Central 
States  circulators  here  this 
week  at  their  fall  meeting. 

Proposals  Under  Study 

Mr.  Wolcott  reported  the  ABC 
board  and  the  ABC  Newspaper 
Committee  have  under  consider¬ 
ation  a  number  of  suggestions 
and  proposals  relative  to  zone 
information.  These  include,  he 
said,  possibility  of  reporting 
circulation  in  terms  of  a  “core 
city”  and  outside  a  “core  city”; 
the  possibility  of  substituting 
government-established  “urban¬ 
ized  areas”  for  ABC  city  zones; 
and  the  possible  revision  of  ABC 
criteria  presently  used  in  align¬ 
ing  ABC-established  city  and 
retail  trading  zones. 

Hal  Shugard,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch,  chairman  of  the  ABC 
Newspaper  Committee,  is  gath¬ 
ering  opinions  regarding  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of 
new.spapers  providing  circula¬ 
tion  data  in  terms  of  urbanized 


areas.  Mr.  Wolcott  stated. 

“No  action  was  taken  by  the 
Bureau’s  board  relevant  to  ur¬ 
banized  areas  at  the  September 
8  meeting,”  he  said,  “but  the 
subject  is  scheduled  for  further 
consideration  at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  in  Chicago  next  month 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
meeting.  Oct.  19-20.” 

•.No  .4xe  to  Grind’ 

Mr.  Wolcott  assured  circula¬ 
tors  the  ABC  has  no  “axe  to 
grind”  in  connection  with  com¬ 
petitive  disputes.  He  said  one 
of  the  most  significant  recent 
improvements  in  ABC  Audit 
Reports  has  been  the  addition 
of  maps  visualizing  city  and 
retail  trading  zones.  To  date, 
.^0  newspapers  have  requested 
that  maps  be  included  in  their 
reports. 

Another  step  to  make  ABC 
data  more  useful,  he  said,  was 
action  taken  about  two  years 
ago  to  permit  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  show  circulation  totals 
by  U.  S.  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Aear.  Presently,  205 
newspaper  members  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  option. 

“Another  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  newspaper  reports  has 
been  stepped-up  activity  in  up¬ 
dating  the  alignments  of  many 
city  and  retail  trading  zones 
and  the  application  of  1960 
census  data  to  city  and  retail 
trading  zones,”  he  said. 

“More  importantly,  1960  pop¬ 
ulation  figures  have  been  com¬ 


piled  for  over  900  city  and  re¬ 
tail  trading  zones.  Our  target 
was  to  include  1960  census  fig¬ 
ures  of  population  in  all  news¬ 
paper  Publisher’s  Statements 
for  the  period  ending  March  31 
this  year.” 

A.  G.  Ensrud,  associate  media 
director  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Chicago,  pointed  out 
there  has  been  a  definite  change 
in  newspaper  circulation  pat¬ 
terns  in  recent  years.  He  noted, 
for  instance,  the  percentage  of 
circulation  in  “All  Other”  has 
materially  decreased. 

Retail  trading  areas  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  importance  among  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  he  said,  due 
in  part  to  the  growth  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  and  the  intensifi^ 
efforts  of  downtown  retailers. 
“The  availability  of  zone  edi¬ 
tions,  or  even  beyond  that,  the 
possibility  of  buying  the  cir¬ 
culation  within  a  single  shop¬ 
ping  center  area,  plus  the  shift 
of  population  to  suburbs  and 
outlying  areas  all  have  their 
effect,”  he  said. 

“Changes  in  the  ABC  audit 
definitions  of  the  physical 
boundaries  of  City  Zone  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  must  be 
given  consideration,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Ensrud  reported  that 
other  media  are  supplying  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  profile  studies, 
but  only  a  few  newspapers  are 
offering  data  dealing  with  the 
characteristics  of  their  readers. 

“The  total  number  of  news¬ 
papers  that  supply  any  kind  of 
profile  material  is  very  limited,” 
he  said.  “We  think  that  news¬ 
papers  are  in  an  ideal  position 
to  generally  supply  this  kind 
of  data,  on  a  reader-subscriber 
basis.  We  are  not  suggesting 
the  expenditure  of  an  unreason¬ 
able  amount  of  money — a  start 
can  be  made  in  a  small  way  and 
increased  as  advisable.” 


AANR  Cites 
Media  Buyers 
For  Color  Ads 

Awards  for  “conceiving  the 
effective  use  of  newspaper  ROP 
color  advertising”  as  evidenced 
by  quality  of  reproduction  in 
individual  E&P  color  award 
winning  newspapers,  were  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  to  six  agency 
media  buyers  by  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  during  the  Fifth 
Annual  Newspaper  Color 
Awards  Luncheon  in  New  York 
sponsored  by  E&P  and  AANR. 

The  awards,  presented  by 
John  E.  Lang,  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  and  co-chairman 
of  the  AANR  Color  Committee, 
went  to  the  following: 

Helen  Breinlein,  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  for  the  Geo.  A.  Hormel 
&  Co.  ad  in  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
Thomas  Reddy,  William  Esty 
Co.,  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Winston  cigaret  ad  in  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States-ltem; 
Peggy  McGrath,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.,  for  the  American 
Bakeries  (Taystee  Bread)  ad  in 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune;  Clay  Briggs, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  for  the 
prize-winning  ad  in  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star  for  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission;  H.  E. 
Rumble,  Ross  Roy  —  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc., 
for  the  Corby’s  Whiskey  ad  in 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star; 
and  Edward  Fieri,  BBDO,  for 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Company’s 
“Teem”  insertion  in  the  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance. 
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CAN  YOU  TIE  THAT!  —  Thomas 
C.  Melville  (left),  manager,  cus- 
fomer  service  department,  Heisch- 
mann  Div.,  Standard  Brands  Inc., 
asks  Fred  Dowd,  New  York  sales 
manager  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel  & 
Co.,  if  he  can  tie  that  AANR- 
E&P  color  necktie  given  to  280 
guests  at  Color  Awards  luncheon. 


TIEING  ONE  ON  —  William  G. 
Bryant  (right)  of  Ward-GrifRth 
Company  watches  Lewis  S.  Fidler, 
director  of  general  advertising, 
Scripps  •  Howard  Newspapers,  tie 
on  rainbow-hued  necktie  which 
distinguished  t  h  o  se  attending 
Newspaper  Color  Awards  Lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Biltmore. 
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San  Diego’s 
Valley  Area 
Gets  a  Daily 

El  Cajon,  Calif. 

The  semi-weekly  El  Cajon 
Valley  News,  which  becomes  a 
daily  afternoon  ( Monday 
through  Friday)  and  Sunday 
morning  new'spaper  Oct.  2,  is 
the  first  new  daily  started  in 
the  San  Diego  metropolitan  area 
since  the  Daily  Journal  sus¬ 
pended  publication  in  1950.  The 
Valley  News  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1892. 

Circulation  of  the  Valley 
News  will  be  confined  to  eastern 
San  Diego  County,  extending 
from  the  east  city  limits  of  San 
Diego  to  the  Imperial  County 
Line,  in  which  the  major  com¬ 
munities  are  El  Cajon,  La  Mesa, 
Spring  Valley,  Lakeside,  and 
Santee.  This  is  primarily  a  sub¬ 
urban  and  agricultural  region. 

The  Valley  News,  which  has 
an  ABC  semi-weekly  circulation 
of  13,694,  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Press.  It  will 
publish  a  full  page  of  comics 
daily,  a  Sunday  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion,  and  a  variety  of  syndi¬ 
cated  features. 

Simon  Casady,  53,  bought  the 
Valley  News  in  1953  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Arizona  Republic  and 
Gazette  for  two  years.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  editor  of  the 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening 
Monitor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Leo  Owens  group  of 
dailies  in  Texas. 

Executive  editor  of  the  new 
daily  will  be  Charles  D.  Wood, 
47,  who  has  just  joined  the  staff 
after  four  years  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  General  Dynamics/Con- 
vair,  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Wood,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard  -  Examiner,  managing 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.) 
Post-Register,  night  city  «.*ditor 
of  the  San  Francisco  AP  bureau 
and  head  of  the  Boise,  Ida.  bu¬ 
reau;  rewrite  man  on  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News,  and 
reporter  and  copyreader  on  the 
San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 

Managing  editor  is  James  C. 
Lines,  38,  formerly  executive 
editor  of  the  Chickasha  (Okla.) 
Express,  who  joined  the  Valley 
News  two  years  ago  after  12 
years  on  the  Oklahoma  paper. 

Sam  Siciliano,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Yuma 
(Ariz.)  Sun,  and  advertising 
salesman  for  the  San  Diego  Un¬ 
ion-Tribune,  is  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  with  the  Val¬ 
ley  News  since  1955. 


PRESIDENT  and  chief  operating 
officer — ^that's  the  new  title  for 
Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.  (above) 
in  the  newspaper  representatives 
firm  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt. 
His  father  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer. 


Tower  to  Succeed 
Dreier  in  Ad  Post 

Chicago 

Robert  C.  Tower  will  succeed 
Alvin  W.  Dreier  as  general  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  when  Mr. 
Dreier  retires  Dec.  31,  complet¬ 
ing  40  years  of  service  with  the 
newspaper,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 


Robert  C.  Tower  Alvin  W.  Dreier 


Mr.  Dreier  became  a  classified 
advertising  representative  for 
the  Tribune  in  March,  1921,  fol¬ 
lowing  10  years  of  experience  in 
advertising  displays  and  in  the 
book  department  of  Marshall 
Field  &  (Company. 

Mr.  Tower  is  serving  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  Tribune’s  general  display 
advertising  department,  a  post 
he  has  filled  since  October,  1957. 
He  is  a  native  Chicagoan.  He 
joined  the  Tribune’s  classified 
advertising  department  in  1925. 
• 

Hit-Run  Victim 

Hollywood,  Fla. 

John  Lipscomb,  46,  Tennessee 
and  Florida  newsman,  died  Sept. 
20  of  injuries  suffered  when  he 
was  hit  by  a  hit-and-run  motor¬ 
ist  as  he  crossed  a  street  here 
on  his  way  home  from  work.  He 
was  reporter  for  Radio  Station 
WWIL,  Fort  Lauderdale. 


E.K.  Wheeler 
Now  GM  of 
Detroit  News 

Detroit 

Edwin  K.  Wheeler,  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News’ 
station  WWJ  and  WWJ-TV, 
has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Warren  S.  Booth, 
president  of  the  Evening  News 
Association  and  publisher  of  the 
News. 

Mr.  Wheeler  succeeds  C.  Ar¬ 
thur  Weis,  who  has  resigned. 
Mr.  Weis  had  been  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News  since  Febru¬ 
ary,  1958,  coming  here  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Wheeler’s  appointment 
climaxes  a  Detroit  News  asso¬ 
ciation  that  began  in  1920  when 
he  delivered  the  News  and  the 
old  Detroit  Journal  as  a  carrier 
boy. 

In  1937,  after  working  in  the 
sales  and  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partments  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber 
Co.,  Mr.  Wheeler  went  to  WWJ 
as  a  salesman.  In  1942,  he  was 
made  assistant  general  manag¬ 
er  of  all  News  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  operations. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  52,  left  broad¬ 
casting  in  1949  to  serve  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  News.  He 
went  back  to  WWJ  as  general 
manager  in  April  1952. 

Succeeding  him  as  WWJ  gen¬ 
eral  manager  is  James  Schia- 
vone,  who  has  been  station  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  a  former  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  Flint,  Mich. 

• 

Daily  School  Page 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  Record  has  beg;un  an  edu¬ 
cation  page  which  runs  Monday 
through  Friday  in  all  editions. 
The  page  features  a  summary 
of  school  news  in  the  Record’s 
circulation  area,  news,  features, 
and  pictures  on  local.  New 
Jersey,  and  national  educational 
topics. 

Attention  is  given  to  what’s 
going  on  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  particularly  those 
in  the  area.  Charles  H.  Harri¬ 
son  is  the  editor. 

• 

Briefings  for  Press 

Washington 

The  State  Department  will 
hold  foreign  policy  briefings  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Oct.  26, 
and  at  Dallas,  Texas  on  Oct.  27. 
Representatives  of  the  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television,  and  non-gov- 
emmental  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  foreign  policy  will 
be  invited. 


Louisville  Papers 
Increase  Discounts 

Louisville 

Coupled  with  a  rate  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times  are  putting 
higher  discount  schedules  into 
effect  Nov.  1  on  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  Continuity  -  Impact  -  Dis- 
count  plan,  which  the  papers 
pioneered,  is  lieing  increased  to 
improve  the  percentage  range 
from  4-16  to  8-20.  A  new  bulk 
discount  plan  runs  from  6Vc  on 
10,000  lines  to  10%  on  100,000 
lines. 

Garrett  Noonan,  advertising 
director,  said  the  C-I-D  plan  had 
proven  itself  and  had  been 
widely  accepted.  It  has  l)een 
profitable  to  the  Louisville  news¬ 
papers,  he  added. 

Marion  Davies’ 
Trust  Reverts 
To  Hearst  Heirs 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Marion  Davies,  Brooklyn-born 
actress  who  became  one  of 
Hollywood’s  wealthiest  stars 
through  her  30-year  friendship 
with  William  Rudolph  Hearst, 
died  of  cancer  here  Sept.  22. 
She  was  either  61  or  64  years 
old,  according  to  associates. 

On  her  death  the  principal  of 
a  trust  fund  consisting  of 
30,000  shares  of  preferred  non¬ 
voting  stock  in  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  reverted  to  the  five 
sons  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  their 
heirs  under  the  terms  of  his 
will  probated  in  1951  the  year 
in  which  he  died. 

To  Miss  Davies,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Magistrate  Bernard 
J.  Douras  of  Brooklyn,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  bequeathed  gifts  valued 
at  $500,000  and  a  lifetime  in¬ 
come  from  the  trust  shares. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  will  referred  to 
the  fact  that  his  protege  had 
loaned  him  a  million  dollars 
when  he  needed  it  without  se¬ 
curity  or  interest.  He  described 
her  as  his  “loyal  friend.” 

Two  months  after  Mr. 
Hearst’s  death.  Miss  Davies 
married  Horace  Brown,  a  form¬ 
er  Merchant  Marine  Captain 
who  had  been  a  frequent  guest 
at  San  Simeon  where  Miss 
Davies  and  Mr.  Hearst  enter¬ 
tained  lavishly.  Captain  Brown 
and  a  sister.  Rose,  were  at  the 
hospital  when  Miss  Davies  died. 

Miss  Davies  was  known  to 
have  built  up  a  personal  for¬ 
tune  through  investments  in 
New  York  real  estate  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  late  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  Hearst  editor.  She  owned 
three  office  buildings  in  the  57th 
Street-Park  Avenue  area. 
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Sec’y  Rusk  Lunches 
With  Foreign  Press 

B>  B«l»  Warner 


DAIS  QUARTET  at  Forei9n  Press  Association  luncheon  for  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk:  in  front —  George  Fenin,  U.S.  correspondent  for 
newspapers  in  Florence,  Milan  and  Venice  and  Dean  Rusk;  Standing. 
Carl  Rowan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  and 
Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Director  of  News  Services  for  the  U.S.  Mission 
to  the  UN. 


The  Foreign  Press  Association 
was  host  the  other  day  at  a 
lunch  (Hjn-press  conference  priven 
for  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk.  Hundreds  of  correspond¬ 
ents  assigned  to  U.S.  coverage 
— reprt'senting  news  media  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe — crowded 
into  the  Hotel  Summit  for  the 
event. 

For  members  of  the  foreign 
press  it  was  a  significant  occa¬ 
sion.  In  the  past  few  years  many 
foreign  newsmen  have  spoken 
with  bitterness  about  the  general 


HANS  STEINITZ,  correspondent 
for  Oer  Bund  of  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  listens  intently 
during  conversation  with  Rusk.  In 
foreground  is  Alex  Faulkner  of  the 
London  Daily  Telegraph. 


lack  of  consideration  they  have 
suffered  from  U.S.  government 
officials  and  leaders  in  business, 
industry,  and  entertainment. 

Mr.  Rusk’s  acceptance  of  the 
FPA  invitation  is  generally 
viewed  by  foreign  newsmen  as 
another  sign  of  the  changed 
attitude  which  U.S.  officials  have 
taken  toward  the  foreign  press 
in  this  country. 

New  York  (k'nler 

The  U.S.  Government  will 
.soon  be  opening  an  information 
center  for  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  in  New  York.  The  center, 
which  will  be  staffed  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  will  offer  a 
variety  of  news  services  to  the 
foreign  press.  Government 
officials  are  also  working  on  a 
plan  to  have  Washington  officials 
travel  periodically  to  the  New 
York  center  to  brief  foreign 
newsmen. 

For  several  years,  the  FPA 
tried  to  lease  office  space  itself 
for  a  center  of  this  type.  The 
association  had  limited  funds, 
however,  and  found  little  inter¬ 
est  in  its  problem  on  the  part 
of  government  officials  or  busi¬ 
ness  leaders.  The  USIA  unit  will 
take  about  $100,000  in  operating 
costs  the  first  year. 

The  new  attitude  toward  the 
visiting  press  has  been  sensed 
in  another  field. 

Drama  Critics 

Foreign  newsmen  who  are 
bona  fide  drama  critics  for  over¬ 
seas  publications,  are  now 
receiving  press  passes  for 
Broadway  shows. 

FPA  tried  to  achieve  this 
practice  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  success.  Foreign  drama 


critics  were  incensed  over  the 
fact  they  could  not  obtain  passes 
for  shows  which  their  readers 
were  interested  in  .seeing 
reviewed.  The  number  of  shows 
they  had  to  review  each  year 
made  theater-going  an  expen¬ 
sive  practice  which  they,  and  in 
many  cases  even  their  news¬ 
papers,  could  ill  afford.  On  the 
other  hand,  Broadway  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  believe  foreign 
press  reviews  were  important 
either  to  the  box  office  or  possible 
future  showings  of  plays  out¬ 
side  the  U.S. 

FPA-Guild  Agreement 

The  situation  improved 
recently  after  the  Guild  of  New 
York  Theater  Owners  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  FPA. 
The  Guild  agreed  to  provide 
passes  for  foreign  critics  whose 
credentials  are  carefully  scrutin¬ 
ized  by  the  FPA’s  Stage  and 
Screen  Committee.  Actually 
there  are  about  25-30  bona  fide 
critics  in  the  foreign  corps. 


Pentajson  To  Stop 
Security  News  Leaks 

Washington 
Defense  Department  informa¬ 
tion  channels  in  matters  of 
secret  intelligence  and  new 
weapons  are  being  tightened  up. 
Assistant  Secretary  Arthur 
Sylvester  told  the  Mid- Atlantic 
Public  Relations  Conference 
here  this  week. 

“We  want  to  make  it  as  hard 
as  (possible  for  people  inimical 
to  us  to  get  information,  rather 
than  sen’ing  it  up  to  them  on 
a  platter,”  he  said. 

He  added,  however,  that  the 
Department  was  trying  to  give 
out  the  maximum  information 
consistent  with  security. 

Andrew  T.  Hatcher,  Associ¬ 
ate  Presidential  Press  Secre¬ 
tary,  said  the  Kennedy  Admin¬ 
istration  had  been  responsible 
for  “more  news  and  more  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press”  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  administration. 


LUNCHEON  TALK  between  Vlad¬ 
imir  Bogachev,  correspondent  for 
TASS,  and  Francis  W.  Carpenter 
of  U.S.  Mission,  formerly  of  the 
AP  staff  at  the  UN. 


VETERAN  foreign  correspondent 
in  New  York  is  Paul  Sanders  of 
Het  Parool,  Amsterdam. 


PREOCCUPIED  Rusk  stares  off 
into  space.  Bearded  man  is  Ger- 
shon  B.  Jacobson,  correspondent 
for  Ayin  B'  Ayin  in  Jerusalem. 


COLLEAGUES  in  press  corps:  At 
left,  Andre  De  Coiiart  of  Pensa 
Libre,  Costa  Rica,  and  Dr.  G. 
Pasupuleti  Krishnayya  of  Madras 
news  service. 
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Only  Social  ” 
Pages  Lag  in  ! 
Negro  News 

Southern  newspapers  are 
moving  slowly  toward  a  more  j 
liberal  treatment  of  news  about 
Negroes,  except  on  their  social  i 
pages.  J 

This  observation  was  drawn 
by  Ernest  Gueymard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
States-Times,  from  the  replies  ^ 
he  received  in  a  project  survey  ' 
for  the  Journalism  Research  ' 
Committee  of  the  Associated  ^ 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associ-  ‘ 
ation.  He  had  269  responses  from 
500  editors — 10  in  each  state.  ' 
The  North  and  the  West  and  * 
the  East  came  out  “right  j 
respectable,”  Mr.  Gueymard  j 
reported' in  his  summary.  More 
than  half  of  the  newspapers  j 
represented  in  the  survey  are  j 
publishing  more  news  about 
Negroes,  as  distinguished  from 
racial  issue  news,  than  they  did  J 
a  few  years  ago.  , 

Three-fourths  of  the  editors  ] 
said  they  have  never  hired  a 
Negro  on  the  regular  news  staff, 
but  over  a  third  of  those  ; 
responding  said  they  had  never 
had  a  Negro  applicant  for  a 
reporter’s  job. 

Negroes  on  Staff 

In  the  matter  of  employment, 
9%  said  they  would  not  hire  a 
Negro  staffer,  11%  have  one  or 
more  Negroes  on  the  staff,  21% 
would  consider  a  qualified  Negro 
applicant,  and  6%  said  they 
simply  do  not  need  the  services 
of  a  Negro. 

The  social  page  question  drew 
more  comment  than  any  in  the 
survey,  Mr.  Gueymard  said.  He 
found  that  41%  of  the  papers 
carry  Negro  news  on  the  social 
page  regularly,  15%  occasion¬ 
ally,  39%  never  (mostly  in  the 
South).  One  editor  explained 
that  the  society  page  runs  only 
in  Friday  and  the  N^ro  items 
always  come  in  earlier  than 
Friday.  A  reason  given  for  not 
publishing  pictures  in  which 
Negroes  appear  was  an  old  one: 
engraving  and  printing  difficul¬ 
ties. 

A  majority  of  the  editors  said 
they  had  not  noted  any  increase 
in  requests  to  print  more  Negro 
news.  Some  papers  have  special 
sections  containing  news  of 
interest  to  the  N^ro  community. 
This  practice  appeared  to  depend 
chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  Negro 
population. 

One  New  Jersey  paper  in  a 
city  with  40%  Negro  population 
does  not  run  Negroes’  pictures 


on  the  social  page  because  they 
would  dominate  it. 

On  the  question  of  running 
pictures  of  whites  and  Negroes 
together  the  survey  showed  81% 
practice  no  discrimination. 


Daniel  Upham 
Now  ME  of  Star 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Daniel  M.  Upham  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star.  He  has 
been  assistant  to  Bower  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Star  and  Tribune  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor. 

Mr.  Upham  succeeds  Paul 
Swensson,  who  has  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund.  Mr.  Upham  was 
bom  in  Grafton,  N.  D.,  attended 
Hamline  university  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism. 
He  has  been  employed  by  Min¬ 
neapolis  newspapers  since  1929. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  (morning  and  Sunday)  for 
five  years  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  executive  assistant  in 
1957. 

Ralph  M.  Mueller,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  city  editor,  will  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Upham  as  executive 
assistant.  Other  Star  staff 
changes  include:  Lee  Canning, 
assistant  city  editor,  to  city 
editor;  Glenn  Speidel,  chief  of 
the  copy  desk,  and  Edwin  L. 
Bolton,  copy  desk,  to  assistant 
news  editors;  reporters  Alanson 
C.  Woodruff  and  James  Shoop 
to  assistant  city  editors;  Theo¬ 
dore  Kolderie,  assistant  city 
editor,  to  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Edward  Wicldund 
of  the  copy  desk  to  chief  of  the 
copy  desk. 

Clifford  D.  Simak,  a  news 
editor  of  the  Star,  has  under¬ 
taken  a  special  assignment  to 
develop  a  science  information 
program  for  the  newspapers. 


Reporter  Leonard  Victor,  center,  shows  details  of  sandbag  shelter  to 
CD  officials  Weber  and  Farrell. 

Reporter’s  $99  Sandbag  Hut 
Wins  CD  Okay  for  Fallout 


Daniel  M.  Upham 


An  idea  on  Friday  ...  an  During  a  break  from  boning 
architect’s  plan  on  Sunday  ...  up  on  the  subject  of  fallout,  he 
and  a  full-sized  fallout  shelter  called  a  friend  who  is  a  physi- 
of  a  new  “economy”  design,  cist  and  mechanical  engineer, 
costing  only  $99.32,  actually  From  their  conversation  erupted 
constructed  on  Tuesday.  the  idea  and  actual  plan  of  the 

The  following  Monday,  the  economy  shelter, 
start  of  a  seven-part  series  of  Materials  were  gathered  and 
articles  in  the  Long  Island  Daily  the  services  of  a  contractor 
Press.  obtained.  Starting  early  in  the 

And  that  week,  “official  and  morning,  one  carpenter  and  four 
enthusiastic  approval”  of  the  helpers  erected  “The  Press 
shelter  by  the  Civilian  Defense  Shelter,”  in  Glen  Cove  Hall’s 
chiefs  of  New  York  State  and  basement.  It  was  finished  by 
New  York  City.  2  p.m.  ' 

That’s  the  unexpected  divi¬ 
dend  Newhouse  newspapers  got  Deserving  of  (.redit 

from  a  rush  assignment  by  None  of  the  experts  could 
Associate  Editor  David  Starr  fi^d  a  flaw  in  the  design  or  the 
for  a  series  on  nuclear  fallout,  shelter’s  safety  factor. 

He  assigned  Leonard  Victor  «The  whole  idea  looked  so 
to  the  job,  telling  him  the  series  simple— just  a  wood  frame  and 
already  had  been  tagged  “You  sand  bags— that  I  was  sure 
Can  Survive.”  there  was  something  wrong 

Starr  wanted,  a  primer  on  fall-  -with  it,”  said  the  reporter.  He 
out,  followed  by  stories  about  gQ^  more  re-assurance  later 
practical  shelters  and  how  people  Qen  F  W  Farrell  the 

could  weather  the  radioactive  state  CD  chief,  and  local  CD 
storm  in  them.  officials  made  a  first-hand 

Long  Island  homeowners  were  inspection, 
loathe  to  spend  $500  and  up  for  The  verdict:  “A  price  break- 
a  standard  concrete  block  shelter  through  in  a  safe  design  for 
built  by  a  contractor.  which  the  Press  and  all  who 

Few  suburbanites  could  wield  helped  deserve  great  credit.” 
a  trowel  and  build  the  standard  mi.  j  •  n  r< 

CD  shelter  themselves  for  the  The  Press  des^,  Gen.  Fax- 

$250  cost  of  the  materials. 

Victor  spent  a  day  with  ^  a  shelter  d^ign  Wklet  now 
nuclear  defense  experts.  He  got  ^  n  u  ion. 

a  lecture  on  shielding  against  Mail  and  phone  reaction  to 
fallout,  computations  for  the  series  has  been  tremendous, 
radioactivity  and  the  decay  from  Press  reports.  The  most 

a  hypothetical  megaton  “hit”  frequent  question:  “Where  do 
and  a  hint.  buy  potato  sacks?” 

The  hint:  12  inches  of  sand  Victor  doubles  as  picture  edi- 
gives  as  much  protection  as  the  tor  of  the  Press.  He  is  a  photog- 
eight  inches  of  concrete  in  a  rapher-tumed-writer  who  has 
standard  CD  design.  been  with  the  Press  since  1936, 

The  Press  reporter  read  seven  except  for  the  war  years  and 
pounds,  four  ounces  of  CD  two  tours  at  the  Newark  Star- 
material  plus  two  texts  on  Ledger,  another  Newhouse 
fallout.  newspaper. 
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Sackett  Pays 
Tax,  Padlock 
Comes  Off 

Coos  Bay,  Ore. 

The  Coos  Bay  World,  evening 
daily,  'vas  an  hour  and  a  half 
late  on  the  press  here  Sept.  21 
becau.se  Internal  Revenue  agents 
had  padlocked  the  paper’s  build¬ 
ing  for  nearly  16  hours  for  non¬ 
payment  of  withholding  taxes. 

G-men  posted  signs  indicating 
that  the  World  owed  $10,184.26 
in  withholding  taxes. 

At  mid-moming  the  next  day, 
Arthur  G.  Erickson,  IRS  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Oregon  district, 
allowt'd  the  building  to  be 
reopened.  He  said  “satisfactory 
arrangements  have  been  made.” 

Sheldon  Sackett,  publisher  of 
the  World,  termed  the  action  a 
“heinous  plot  to  suppress  a 
liberal  newspaper”  and  com¬ 
plained  of  banks’  failure  to 
clear  checks. 

Mr.  Sackett  took  checks  total¬ 
ing  $9,200  to  the  office  of  Joseph 
M.  Cullin,  district  collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  endorsed  the  checks 
over  to  the  government. 

U.S.  Senator  Wayne  Morse 
has  assigned  William  Berg,  one 
of  his  assistants,  to  investigate 
why  the  seizure  was  made,  Mr. 
Sackett  said. 

“The  taxes  in  question  are  a 
portion  of  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  and  were  not  due  until 
July  31,”  he  explained. 

Mr.  Sackett  has  been  in  San 
Francisco  fighting  a  divorce. 

Several  days  prior  to  the  pad¬ 
locking  of  the  World  plant,  Mr. 
Sackett  had  announc^  a  shift 
in  department  heads  at  the 
paper.  He  said  that  for  the 
“improvement  of  the  order”  he 
was  removing  Forest  W.  Amsden 
as  executive  editor  and  associate 
editor,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Fenneman,  office  manager. 

“Kenneth  Hess,  news  editor, 
will  this  day  be  advanced  to 
managing  editor,”  Mr.  Sackett 
said,  making  the  announcement 
from  San  Francisco. 

In  a  note  inserted  under  the 
front  page  story  of  the  person¬ 
nel  shifts,  the  World  carried 
this:  “Ed.  note:  Hess,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  informed  Mr.  Sackett  by 
telegram  that  he  was  compli¬ 
mented  by  the  appointment  as 
managing  editor,  but  informed 
the  World’s  owner-publisher  that 
he  has  declined  to  accept  the 
appointment.” 

Mr.  Sackett  said  that  Lucy 
Johnson,  for  21  years  with 
KOOS,  his  radio  station  here, 
would  be  office  manager  for  the 
World  on  a  temporary  basis. 
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Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  of  the  UN  Sec¬ 
retariat  accepts  Hammarskjoid  me¬ 
morial  cartoon  from  John  Fischetti 
of  NEA. 

Fischetti  Cartoon 
Will  Hang  at  UN 

John  Fischetti’s  editorial  car¬ 
toon  on  the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjoid  (E&P,  Sept.  23) 
will  hang  as  a  memorial  close  by 
the  late  secretary  general’s 
office  in  the  United  Nations 
building. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  under 
secretary  general,  called  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  to  request  the  original 
immediately  after  seeing  the 
cartoon  on  page  one  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 

“It  is  particularly  fitting,” 
said  Dr.  Bunche.  “The  artist 
has  sensed  and  captured  in  his 
beautiful  drawing  the  essential 
austerity — almost  bleakness —  of 
the  secretary  general’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  p'^rsonality. 

“His  depiction  of  the  UN 
building  as  a  monument  to  Mr. 
Hammarskjoid  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  touch  and  the  mourn¬ 
ing  figure  of  peace  reflects  the 
greneral  feeling  throughout  this 
building.” 

The  cartoon  was  conceived 
and  drawn  at  “white  heat”  in  a 
little  over  one  hour  after  Mr. 
Fischetti  read  the  bulletin 
reporting  that  Hammarskjoid 
was  dead  in  Rhodesia. 

• 

Professor  Scher 
Of  Medill  Dies 

Chicago 

Prof.  Jacob  Scher,  52,  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism 
faculty  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  died  here  Sept.  27.  He 
had  b^n  suffering  from  cancer 
of  the  lymphatic  system. 

A  lawyer  who  turned  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  Professor  Scher  had 
been  special  counsel  to  the  Moss 
Committee  on  Government  In¬ 
formation  in  Congress.  He 
worked  for  the  Chicago  News 
Bureau,  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  Chicago  Times  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Medill  faculty. 
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Hi-Fi  Ads  Develop 
More  of  the  Same 


Hi-Fi  preprint  advertising 
was  described  this  week  as  “self- 
propagating”  as  new  plans  by 
advertisers  for  using  this  means 
of  getting  full-color  into  news¬ 
papers  became  known. 

Bruce  H.  Logan,  vicepresident 
of  Preprint  Corporation  pre¬ 
dicted  orders  for  300,000,000 
preprints  will  be  filled  before 
1961  ends.  In  1962  he  con¬ 
fidently  expects  600,000,000  pre¬ 
prints. 

Results  of  the  Studebaker 
Lark  Hi-Fi  flight  in  386  dailies 
Sept.  19  (E&P,  Sept.  16,  page 
17)  are  now  coming  in. 

“Greatest  reaction  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Studebaker”  is  what 
dealers  are  telling  Gordon  Baird, 
account  executive  of  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Company. 

“It  went  like  a  house  afire,” 
he  added.  Among  many  indi¬ 
vidual  success  stories  cited  was 
that  of  Irwin  Hartman  of  Hart¬ 
man  Brothers,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
The  day  after  the  preprint 
appeared  in  the  Saginaw  News, 
Mr.  Hartman  sold  four  1961 
models  plus  another  four  new 
models,  and  this  in  an  80% 
General  Motors  town.  In  Hous¬ 
ton  a  dealer  reported  he  sold 
one-sixth  as  many  cars  in  two 
days  as  he  had  sold  the  whole 
year.  Schenectady  paralleled  the 
Saginaw  story,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  that  the  dealer  there  sold 
six  cabs  in  addition. 

Best  Foods,  Inc.,  which  just 
took  “a  Kettle  Cruise  to 
Europe”  for  Knorr  Soups 
through  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.,  using  200  news¬ 
papers,  will  use  40  newspapers 
with  4,000,000  circulation  Oct. 
30,  for  Skippy  Peanut  Butter. 

John  M.  Volkhardt,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  marketing  director, 
estimated  about  $1,000,000  of 
Best  Food’s  $35  to  40-million  ad 
budget  was  being  invested  in 
preprint. 

Skippy  Peanut  Butter  used 
1,000-line  black  and  white  in 
about  20  dailies  recently  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  new  28-ounce  jar.  The 
Hi-Fi  color  shot  for  Skippy  is 
being  fired  by  Guild,  Bascom  & 
Bonfigli. 

Helps  in  Promotion 

“It  will  represent  the  most 
extensive  use  we  have  ever  made 
of  newspapers  for  Skippy,” 
in  recent  years.”  Peter  Ver- 
stappan,  GB&B  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  said.  “What  is  most 
impressive  is  the  versati¬ 
lity  of  Hi-Fi.  Using  it  we  are 


able  to  combine  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  funds.  The  pre¬ 
print  rolls  on  34-pound  stock 
for  newspaper  inserts  are  also 
printed  on  60-pound  stock  at  the 
same  time  at  considerable 
savings  in  cost.  We  back  up  the 
latter  on  board  and  use  them  as 
in-store  display  material. 

“Furthermore,  we  are  able  to 
custom-tailor  copy  to  each  mar¬ 
ket  by  using  the  gutter  for 
special  over-prints.  In  this  way 
we  get  the  strong  local  impact 
for  which  newspapers  have 
always  been  famous,  plus  excel¬ 
lent  magazine-quality  color.” 

The  Stouffer  Corporation, 
Cleveland,  is  putting  six  of  its 
products  into  one  Hi-Fi  ad  that 
will  run  in  11  newspapers  Oct. 
16.  On  the  list  are  the  Miami 
Herald,  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
West  Palm  Beach  Post,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  New  York  News,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Cleveland  Press,  Detroit 
News,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  A  month 
later  the  same  ad  will  be  run  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  This 
advertising  is  placed  by 
Ketchum,  McLeod  &  Grove, 
Pittsburgh. 

Clark  M.  Munger,  advertising 
and  merchandising  manager  for 
frozen  foods,  said  these  were 
Stouffer’s  best  markets. 

Solve*  Special  Problem 

Procter  &  Gamble  is  using 
Hi-Fi  to  solve  special  problems. 
Trouble  for  one  P&G  product 
advertised  through  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.  was  being 
experienced  in  Seattle,  for 
instance.  Then  Hi-Fi  was  put 
into  the  newspapers  in  this 
market  and  in  two  weeks  the 
case  movement  was  doubled  and 
it  kept  up  well  afterwards. 

A  repeater  on  Hi-Fi  has  been 
Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee  of  American 
Home  Products.  This  is  a  Young 
&  Rubicam  client,  with  James 
Tyrell,  account  executive. 

“We  at  Y&R  have  naturally 
the  pride  of  a  pleased  parent  at 
the  gratifying  way  in  which 
Hi-Fi  newspaper  color  has  taken 
hold,”  said  William  E.  “Pete” 
Matthews,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  media  relations  and 
planning. 

“It  is  being  used  now 
increasingly  for  basic  adver¬ 
tising,  no  longer  as  a  promo¬ 
tional  novelty,  which  is 
testimony  to  the  experience 
advertisers  have  had  with  it.” 
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publisher  of  the  Times  who  died 


Expensive  Training 
am  Is  Worth  It 


in  1950. 


Director  of  J.  School 
Works  with  Interns 


Training  Method!) 


Progri 


Two  members  of  the  staff, 
Ogden  Sharpnack  and  Robert 
Bernard,  are  the  training 
officers.  They  conduct  seminars 
and  question  and  answer  periods 


St.  Petersbitrg,  Fla. 

Summer  was  no  vacation  for 
the  18  college  and  high  school 
students  who  came  to  work  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  Train¬ 
ing  Program  for  reporters, 
editors,  photographers  and 
advertising  salesmen. 

One  trainee  covered  the  night 
police  beat  by  himself  and  came 
up  with  his  own  headline  story 
and  pictures  of  a  police  and 
civilian  hassle  that  rated  Mon¬ 
day  morning  play.  Another 
trainee  processed  the  Family 
Department  pages  for  a  week, 
editing  the  copy  and  writing  the 
headlines.  Another  had  a  hitch 
on  the  Sunday  magazine,  help¬ 
ing  to  write  captions  and  doing 
makeup.  One  young  man  handled 
on  his  own  a  suburban  election. 

One  young  woman  tradition¬ 
ally  spent  her  time  in  the 
woman’s  department,  but  three 
others  worked  on  the  hard  news 
side  and  one  obtained  an  exclu¬ 
sive  interview,  accompanied  by 
a  kiss,  from  Ehds  Presley,  the 
rock  and  roller  on  location  in 
Florida.  One  covered  several 
suburban  communities  all  sum¬ 
mer,  replacing  the  vacationing 
regular  reporter. 


program  are  received  all  year 
and  selections  are  made  in 
February.  Dan  Hall,  Times  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  gets  about  70  to 
80  applications  a  year.  Each 
student  is  interviewed  and  then 
given  a  batter>’  of  te.sts  to 
determine  his  interest,  energy, 
ability  and  suitability  to  news¬ 
paper  work. 

Those  chosen  are  notified 
l)efore  the  end  of  the  school  year 
and  all  report  to  the  Times, 
ready  to  go  to  work,  immediately 
after  school  closes.  Nearly  all 
are  on  the  job  by  June  15.  The 
course  runs  for  10  to  12  weeks. 
The  trainees  are  paid  according 
to  their  experience.  A  second 
year  trainee  is  paid  more  than 
a  beginner.  This  year’s  pay 
averaged  about  50  percent  of  a 
journeyman’s  scale  for  a  40- 
hour  week. 


Eighth  Year 


The  Times  went  into  the 
formal  Summer  Training  pro¬ 
gram  plan  in  1954  in  an  effort 
to  interest  more  young  people 
in  newspaper  careers.  In  the 
early  classes  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  applying  were  girls,  many 
of  whom  had  edited  their  school 
papers.  This  year  the  class 
turned  out  14  boys  and  4  girls. 

Applications  for  the  summer 


The  Times  goes  as  far  as  the 
junior  class  in  high  school  and 
the  senior  class  in  college  in 
recruiting  for  the  program. 
Trainees,  at  any  level,  may  apply 
for  Poynter  Fund  scholarships. 
This  year  11  of  the  trainees  won 
such  scholarships,  $250  to  the 
high  school  student  and  $1,000 
each  to  the  successful  college 
students.  This  money  enables 
them  to  continue  their  schooling. 
The  Poynter  Fund  w’as  set  up 
by  Henrietta  and  Nelson  Poyn¬ 
ter  in  tribute  to  Paul  Poynter, 


once  a  week.  Each  piece  of  copy 
submitted  by  a  trainee  is 
reviewed  for  error  of  fact  or 
language  and  is  then  taken  up 
with  the  trainee. 

“This  requires  a  lot  of  time,” 
said  Don  Baldwin,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  “but  we  feel  it  is 
worth  it  in  showing  these 
youngsters  the  error  of  their 
ways  at  an  early  date.” 

The  youngsters  are  taught 
how  to  write,  how  to  interview, 
use  of  the  telephone,  use  of  the 
library,  public  relations,  and  the 
fine  points  of  covering  all  kinds 
of  Tories  from  murders  to 
government.  When  a  new  mayor 
was  inaugurated  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  he  was  invited  to  the 
Times  building  for  a  mass  inter¬ 
view  by  the  trainees. 

He  graciously  consented  to 
the  experience.  He  was  prom¬ 
ised  that  the  best  story  on  the 
interview  would  be  published. 
The  18  promising  newspaper¬ 
men  and  women  gave  him  a  two- 
hour  quiz  that  developed  several 
good  angles  for  future  follow-up 
by  the  regular  city  hall 
reporters. 

Various  exercises  are  used  to 
whet  reportorial  appetites.  One 
is  the  use  of  a  picture  showing 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy.  The 
trainees  study  the  picture  and 
then  are  allowed  a  reasonable 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 


INTERNS — Dr.  William  E.  Hall  director  of  the  school  oi  journalism, 
University  of  Nebraska  (back  to  camera)  holds  a  seminar  for  Oes 
Moines  Re9ister  and  Tribune  Summer  News  Interns.  Students  (from 
left)  Don  Ferguson,  University  of  Nebraska;  Pat  Huber,  Grinnell  Col¬ 
lege,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  Bill  McKee,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  quiz  George  Hanrahan,  Register  assistant  news  editor,  and 
Parker  Mize,  Tribune  news  editor. 


Des  Moixes 
Eight  young  men  representing: 
six  universities  have  completed  a 
Summer  internship  in  the  news 
and  advertising  departments  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

The  News  Intern  ProRiam 
was  instigated  six  years  ago  by 
Frank  Eyerly,  managing  editor. 

“This  year,”  Mr.  Eyerly  said, 
“I  persuaded  Dr.  William  E. 
Hall,  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  to  assist 
me  in  expanding  this  program. 
Dr.  Hall  agreed  to  take  a  regular 
job  on  the  Des  Moines  Register 
copy  desk  and  to  conduct  weekly 
seminars  for  six  college  men 
who  would  be  seniors  this  Fall. 

Mr.  Eyerly  selected  as  Sum¬ 
mer  news  interns  Ken  Thomas, 
University  of  Michigan;  Pat 
Huber,  Grinnell  College;  Bob 
Ingle  and  Tom  Mosier,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  Don  Ferguson, 
University  of  Nebraska,  and 
Bill  McKee,  Yale  University. 

“Each  man  worked  a  40  hour 
week  at  a  regular  weekly  sal¬ 
ary,”  Mr.  Eyerly  explained. 

“To  get  depth  of  experience,” 
he  continued,  “an  effort  was 
made  to  place  the  intern  in  his 
area  of  choice  to  keep  him  in 
one  job  all  summer.” 

Two  advertising  department 
interns  were  selected  by  William 
T.  Smith,  advertising  director. 

Bart  Miller,  who  completed 
his  third  year  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  and  Jack  Han¬ 
sen,  a  junior  at  Iowa  State 
University,  joined  the  local 
advertising  staff.  Both  men 
spent  two  days  in  the  Register 
and  Tribune  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  learning  the  process  of 
preparing  and  using  sales  pre¬ 
sentations.  They  replaced  full¬ 
time  advertising  salesmen  on 
the  vacation  schedule. 
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Selling  Steel  Sells 
Ads  in  Papers,  Too 


Editors  and  publishers  of 
newspajiers  coverinjf  32  steel 
plant  towms  throuffhout  the  U.S. 
have  found  that  selling  steel 
sells  newspapers  and  ads  as 
well. 

Vehicle  for  this  double-bar¬ 
reled  effort  is  a  unique  mer¬ 
chandising  event  known  as 
Steelmark  Days  staged  by  the 
communities  in  cooperation  with 
their  local  steel  producing  com¬ 
pany  or  companies,  often  tak¬ 
ing  the  form  of  a  “salute  to  the 
men  who  make  steel.” 

The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Steelmark,  a  four-color  symbol 
adopted  by  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  nearly  two  years 
ago  to  symbolize  the  lightness, 
versatility,  strength  and  smart¬ 
ness  of  modem  steel  and  the 
products  made  from  it. 

The  symbol,  produced  in  the 
form  of  tags,  labels  and  stickers 
for  attachment  to  products  made 
of  steel,  is  the  springboard  for 
an  aggressive  merchandising 
and  promotion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  industry.  Dur¬ 
ing  Steelmark  Days  merchan¬ 
dise  carrying  the  symbol  gets 
feature  billing  in  the  sales  and 
advertising  drives  of  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

Special  Sections 

Special  sections  produced  by 
local  newspapers,  jam-packed 
with  special  ads  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial,  have  played  a  leading 
role  in  promoting  the  events 
and  encouraged  participation  by 
local  business  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations. 

Steel  mills  throughout  the 
country  came  up  with  Steelmark 
Days  in  an  effort  to  build  sup¬ 
port  for  the  new  industry-wide 
Steelmark  promotion.  Publishers 
quickly  accepted  the  idea,  work¬ 
ing  hand-in-hand  with  local 
Steelmark  committees  to  make 
the  celebrations  a  success.  The 
promotions  have  not  only  sold 
steel,  they  have  helped  increase 
awareness  of  the  role  steel  plays 
in  the  everyday  life  of  steel 
plant  communities. 

They  have  paid  off  for  news¬ 
papers,  too. 

In  Provo,  Utah,  the  Daily 
Herald  jumped  from  a  normal 
32-36  pages  to  a  giant  58  page 
edition.  In  Gary,  Ind.  the  Post- 
Tribune,  a  nine-column  paper, 
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ran  104  pages  in  the  Steelmark 
edition  —  the  largest  paper  they 
ever  published.  And  the  Fair- 
field  Advertiser,  an  Alabama 
weekly,  grew  from  eight  pages 
to  a  20-page  Steelmark  Days 
edition. 

Carl  M.  Adams,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal,  said; 

“Our  Steelmark  Days  edition 
served  as  a  vehicle  to  carry  to 
the  community  many  aspects  of 
the  mill  with  which  folks  were 
not  acquainted  —  past  history, 
present  operations,  and  future 
plans. 

“Our  advertising  linage 
jumped  from  3,608  inches  for 
the  same  period  a  year  ago  to 
15,170  inches  during  Steelmark 
Days.  We  sold  more  newspapers, 
too  —  increased  our  press  run 
from  29,000  to  31,000  copies.” 

A  similar  story  was  told  else¬ 
where.  Jerry  Woodard,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  explained  that  his  pub¬ 
lication’s  special  edition  carried 
276  Steelmark  ads  for  a  total 
of  203,896  lines,  a  gain  of 
642  lines  over  the  same  day  a 
year  earlier. 

Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Levitt oum  (Pa.) 
Times-Courier,  had  this  to  say: 
“Merchants  are  always  reluct¬ 
ant  to  admit  that  business  is 
growing  as  a  result  of  ads  in  our 
paper.  Guess  they  don’t  want  us 
to  run  home  and  revise  the 
rates.  But  when  they  come  out 
and  say  that  business  is  good  as 
a  result,  they  mean  that  business 
is  damned  good!” 

Unifies  Community  Spirit 

He  added  that  local  acceptance 
of  the  Steelmark  Days  edition 
overshadowed  a  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  edition  which  had  taken 
weeks  to  produce  earlier  in  the 
year.  “This  surprised  me  since 
the  steel  edition  was  a  completely 
commercial  venture,  but  I  have 
to  admit  that  it  was  a  better 
edition  and  people  liked  it  better 
...  I  suppose  it  was  closer  to 
their  hearts.” 

The  general  feeling  among 
editors  was  that  the  steel  pro¬ 
motion  had  done  more  to  unify 
community  spirit  than  had  any 
previous  event. 

“This  is  the  first  time,”  said 
for  September  30,  1961 


STEELMARK  SECTIONS  —  Diana 
Enqel  holds  enlargement  of  steel 
industry's  Steelmark  tag  and  dis¬ 
plays  some  of  the  special  editions 
produced  by  newspapers  covering 
32  steel-producing  communities  in 
connection  with  community  -  wide 
Steelmark  Days  celebrations. 

an  editor  in  Pennsylvania,  “that 
I’ve  ever  seen  leading  merchants, 
businessmen,  steelworkers,  union 
officials,  and  management  from 
the  mill  sit  down  together  and 
plan  a  community  program.  It 
was  wonderful.” 

Vincent  Townsend,  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
ran  a  series  of  articles  showing 
what  the  “men  of  steel”  were 
doing  in  the  Fairfield  commun¬ 
ity.  “This  was  most  successful 
in  promoting  better  relations 
between  the  mill  and  the  town.” 

And  in  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
where  the  celebration  lasted  a 
full  week.  The  Daily  Times  ran 
a  daily  feature  interview  with 
some  employee  at  the  mill,  each 
from  a  different  department. 
The  theme:  What  the  Steelmark 
means  to  me. 

Finest  Tribute 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  came 
from  a  west  coast  publisher  who 
said,  “The  whole  celebration  was 
an  excellent  example  of  public 
relations.  The  merchants  had 
naturally  felt  some  resentment 
toward  the  mill  for  the  slump 
caused  by  local  layoffs,  even 
though  most  folks  realized  that 
the  causes  were  national  rather 
than  local.  Steelmark  Days  got 
everyone  working  together. 

“Steel  management  and  our 
merchants  cooperated  tremen¬ 
dously.  And  the  unions  talked  it 
up,  encouraging  steelworkers  to 
support  the  promotion  with  their 
time  and  their  purchases.  The 
results  were  tremendous.  In 
fact,  we’re  determined  to  do  it 
again  next  year.” 


Schlitz  Ads 
Salute  City’s 
Workers 

MILWAI'KEE 

The  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 
has  inaugurated  an  unusual  new 
series  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  saluting  Milwaukee 
workers  for  their  contributions 
to  the  quality  and  integrity  of 
products  made  in  Milwaukee. 

Each  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  feature  a  quality 
craftsman  chosen  to  represent 
workmen  at  one  of  the  13  com¬ 
panies  to  be  featured  in  the 
initial  13-ad  series. 

The  advertisements  will  show 
the  person  chosen,  at  his  work, 
the  item  worked  on,  or  the 
finished  product  toward  which 
he  contributes,  along  with  the 
man  at  leisure,  pursuing  his 
favorite  off-job  recreation. 

The  ad  copy  tells  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  interest  and  pride  in  his 
job,  how  he  contributes  to  the 
quality  of  the  finished  product, 
and  how  his  contribution  has 
helped  establish  the  quality  work 
for  which  Milwaukee  and  the 
man’s  company  have  become 
famous. 

Each  man  will  be  identified 
with  his  union  in  the  ad  copy. 

$100  (Contribution 

Schlitz  will  make  a  $100  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  favorite  charity 
of  each  man  appearing  in  the 
ads,  which  will  be  carried  in  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Labor  Press. 

“We  have  embarked  upon 
what  we  feel  to  be  a  unique 
advertising  program  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  Milwaukee  worker  and  his 
important  contributions  to  his 
community,  his  union  and  his 
employer,  Robert  A.  Uihlein  Jr., 
Schlitz  president,  said  in 
announcing  the  series.” 

“We  here  at  Schiltz  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  continued 
development  of  our  city,  in  the 
continuing  prosperity  of  our 
many  fine  manufacturing  firms 
and  in  the  continued  growth  of 
an  effective  labor  movement, 
which  has  been  a  valued  part¬ 
ner  in  moving  our  city  ahead,” 
Mr.  Uihlein  added. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  a 
city’s  people  who  make  that  city 
what  it  is  .  .  .” 
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I  AD-lines 

1  By  Rol»erl  B.  Mclnlyre 


Pa.  Tourist  Bureaus 
Boost  Promotion  $$ 


We  were  heartened  last  week 
to  see  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  urge  adoption  and 
application  of  a  nine-point  code 
to  govern  use  of  testimonial  ads. 

It’s  high  time  the  $500,000,000- 
a-year  business  was  cleaned  up. 

*  «  * 

The  Bureau  called  phony  testi¬ 
monials  “a  contemptuous  disre¬ 
gard  of  honesty  in  advertising,” 
and  said  they  indict  the  whole  ad¬ 
vertising  business  “for  spawning 
and  tolerating  willful  deceits.” 

Primary  qualification  for  hon¬ 
esty  in  a  testimonial,  according 
to  NBBB’s  new  code,  is  that  the 
author  be  a  bona  fide  user.  With 
a  backward  glance  at  some  of 
the  transparent  fakes  that  have 
been  palmed  off  on  the  public  in 
the  past  (Mickey  Mantle  recently 
promised  the  FTC  to  quit  endors¬ 
ing  a  brand  of  milk  he  doesn’t 
drink),  the  Bureau  said  that  this 
qualification  is  not  met  by  a  legal 
release  which  falsely  asserts  that 
the  author  is  a  user.  Advertisers 
and  their  agencies  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  get  the  true  facts. 

Another  standard  advocated  is 
that  testimonials  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  sincere  and  honest  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  author,  who  should  be 
qualified  by  experience  to  so 
testify.  A  third  yardstick  is  that 
testimonials  should  be  factually 
true. 

Other  standards  advocated  are 
that  testimonials,  even  though 
literally  true,  be  free  of  mislead¬ 
ing  implications;  that  they  re¬ 
flect  the  true  spirit  of  the  author’s 
full  statement;  that  paid  testi¬ 
monials  be  governed  by  the  same 
standards  of  honesty  as  the  un¬ 
paid;  and  that  when  illustrated 
by  a  photo  purporting  to  be  that 
of  the  author,  they  be  in  fact 
just  that. 

*  *  * 

We  checked  with  William  M. 
Freeman,  author  of  “The  Big 
Name.”  authoritative  text  on  en¬ 
dorsement  advertising,  for  his 
reaction  to  NBBB’s  code.  He  en¬ 
dorsed  it  and  said  an  advertiser 
and  an  agency  could  easily  find 
legitimate  users  of  products 
whose  names  would  be  helpful 
in  promotion.  He  said  there  was 
no  need  to  accept  an  offer  from 
a  non-user  willing  to  sell  the  use 
of  his  name. 

Such  an  acceptance,  he 
charged,  would  constitute  “lazy 
work.” 


Harrisbitrg,  Pa. 

Twenty-six  tourist  promotion 
bureaus  in  Pennsylvania  will 
spend  an  average  of  at  least 
eight  times  as  much  for  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  in  the  next 
year  as  they  have  in  the  past  as 
the  result  of  a  matching-funds- 
program  inaugrurated  by  the 
commonwealth. 

This  is  in  addition  to  an 
increased  commonwealth  tourist 
promotion  budget  that  jumped 
from  $220,000  to  $600,000  for 
the  year  on  July  1. 

Under  the  state  increase  of 
July  1,  the  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  space  allotment  jumped 
from  $100,000  to  $240,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harold  A.  Swenson, 
director  of  the  Vacation  and 
Travel  Department  Bureau  of 
the  commonwealth’s  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  enlarged  pro¬ 
motional  budget,  Mr.  Swenson 
said,  makes  Pennsylvania  the 
third  largest  space  buyer  for 
tourist  promotion  of  all  50 
states. 

These  increased  monies  are 
made  available  under  the  Penna. 
Tourist  Promotion  Law,  Act  No. 
50,  April  28,  1961. 

This  included  specific  mention 
of  increased  tourist  promotion 
funds  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  enactment  of 
a  tourist  promotion  matching 
funds  program. 

The  bill  was  introduced  with 
bi-partisan  support  and  passed 
by  the  House  with  a  vote  of  185 
to  1.  The  Senate  passed  it  unan¬ 
imously  and  the  governor  signed 
the  bill  on  April  28. 

Past  No  Factor 

Matching  funds  vrill  not 
merely  double  the  money  spent 
by  tourist  bureaus  in  the  past, 
Mr.  Swenson  explained,  for  the 
following  reasons:  The  allotted 
monies  will  match  the  funds 
that  the  bureaus  plan  to  spend 
in  the  next  year,  and  is  not 
baaed  on  what  they  spent  in  the 
past.  Practically  all  bureaus, 
when  they  were  informed  on  the 
matching  funds  plan,  were  able 
to  boost  their  1961-1962  budget 
far  above  what  it  was  in  the 
paat.  For  example,  one  county 
bureau  spent  $900  in  promotion 
last  year.  When  they  were 
informed  of  the  commonwealth’s 
matching  funds  plan,  however, 
they  were  able  to  raise  $4,500 
on  their  own  from  industry  and 
contributors  to  promote  the 
resort  areas.  This,  doubled  by 
commonwealth  funds,  will 
amount  to  $9,000  to  be  spent  in 
the  next  year,  ten  times  what 


was  spent  by  this  bureau  in  the 
past.  Such  boosts  in  local  bud¬ 
gets  to  take  adv’antage  of  the 
commonwealth’s  matching  funds 
were  common,  according  to  Mr. 
Swen.son. 

Also,  the  monies  contributed 
as  matching  funds  must  l>e  spent 
strictly  for  advertising  and 
promotion,  not  administration 
expenses.  A  bureau  that  in  the 
past  had  a  budget  for  $5,000 
for  example,  and  spent  half  of 
this  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses,  had  actually  $2,500  to 
spend  in  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  With  a  matching  $5,000 
that  same  agency  will  have 
$7,500  for  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

More  8  in  Future 

Because  of  the  matching  fund 
program’s  late  start  in  this 
fiscal  year  1961-1962,  the  monies 
this  year  for  the  local  bureaus 
will  amount  to  about  $200,000 
for  26  agencies  with  four  more 
agencies  yet  to  be  processed.  In 
coming  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Swenson,  it  will  run  substan¬ 
tially  more. 

As  the  result  of  the  matching 
funds  program,  which  will  recog¬ 
nize  only  one  tourist  promotion 
agency  in  a  county,  as  many  as 
three  or  four  different  agencies 


in  one  area  have  combiritHl  to 
form  one  tourist  promotion 
group  such  as  the  Cumberland 
County  Tourist  Council  to  take 
advantage  of  the  state-contrib¬ 
uted  promotional  money. 

The  money  allotted  is  based 
on  population,  with  10c  per 
capita  population  or  $3  per 
available  hotel  or  guest  room 
l)eing  the  yardstick. 

For  large  cities,  such  as  Phila¬ 
delphia,  which  will  benefit  from 
this  program  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,  this  population  basis 
is  impractical,  Mr.  Swenson 
pointed  out,  and  such  areas  will 
be  allotted  funds  up  to  the  limit 
of  209r  of  the  total  budget. 

Areas  Tout  Tliemselves 

In  cases  of  large  tourist  pro¬ 
motion  agencies,  such  as  the 
Pocono  Mountains  Vacation 
Bureau  at  Stroudsburg,  which 
spent  $65,000  for  promotion  last 
year,  commonwealth  allotments 
will  not  be  matching,  but  these 
instances  are  in  the  minority. 

In  the  past  when  the  single 
large  tourist  advertiser  was  the 
commonwealth’s  promotion  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  beauty  spot, 
many  tourists  would  write  in 
stating,  “We’d  like  to  visit  your 
state,  but  just  where  should  we 
go?”  Now,  thanks  to  the  new 
program,  each  erea  can  tout  its 
own  attractions  such  as  the 
Pocono  Mountains,  Philadel-  t 
phia’s  historic  shrines,  Lancaster  | 
County’s  colorful  Pennsylvania  ; 
Dutch  and  Wellsboro’s  “Grand  | 
Canyon.” 


FOR  BEST  AD  CAMPAIGNS — Neal  Rothman  (left),  business  manager 
for  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  presents  awards  for  outstanding 
advertising  campaigns  during  recent  two-day  convention  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Maurice  I.  Sever¬ 
son  (center)  of  the  Superior  Evening  Telegram  accepted  the  Bill  Payne 
Memorial  Trophy  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  for  the  best  individual 
ad.  Oral  Monroe  (right)  of  the  Racine  Journal  Times  won  the  Metre 
Award  for  the  best  series  of  ads. 
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THE  GREATEST  BUY 
IN  SYNDICATION! 


STANTON  DELAPLANE 

Travel  and  Humor 


HERB  CAEN 

Gossip 


LIVELY  ARTS 


TERRENCE  O’FLAHERTY 

TV-Candids  ' 


LUCIUS  BEEBE 

The  Angry  Genileman 

ARTHUR  HOPPE 

Whimsical  Politics 

COUNT  MARCO 

Beauty  and  the  Beast 

WILLIAM  HOGAN 

Book  Reviews 


CHARLES  McCABE 

The  Fearless  Sports  Spectator 


ROYCE  BRIER 

World  Affairs 


The  finest  columnists  on  any  newspaper  in  the  country 
wrapped  up  into  one  package  at  a  price  so  low  it's  un¬ 
believable. 

.  .  .  AND  NOW  IT'S  EVEN  GREATER 

with  the  addition  of  two  brilliant  new  features  —  "Paris- 
Exclusive",  written  by  Cecile  Sandoz,  and  "The  Talk  of  The 
World"  —  a  series  of  reports  (three  a  week)  written  by  a 
staff  of  20  correspondents  around  the  world.  Exclusive  and 
fascinating  stories  from  the  key  cities  of  the  world! 

You  can't  beat  this  service — you  can't  even  match  it.  Make 
us  prove  it — a  phone  call  will  get  samples  to  you  in  a  hurry. 

Find  out  why  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  established 
a  three-year  national  circulation  record. 


CHRONICLE  FEATURES 


ABE  MELLINKOFF 

Satire 


GLENN  ADCOX,  GENERAL  MANAGER 
821  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  3,  CALIF. 
EXBROOK  2-1280 


hard  in  the  last  decade  will  be 
matched  in  impact  over  the  next 
10  years  by  the  stifling  effect  of 
growing  blighted  areas  at  the 
doorstep  of  downtown  if  (ivic 
and  business  leaders  do  not  take 
urgent  steps  to  reverse  the 
trend,”  he  said. 

Information  about  the  Build 
America  Better  program  of 
neighborhood  conserv’ation  and 
rehabilitation  may  be  obtained 
from  the  NAREB,  1300  Connec¬ 
ticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Voluntary  Food  Chain 
Pools  Funds  for  Ads 


Price  and  distribution  squeeze  of  goods  for  their  outlets.  Hence,  retail  stores,  is  .said  to  be  a  new 
plaguing  independent  grocers,  he  must  insure  through  a  central  concept  in  the  local  field, 
came  to  a  head  in  New  York  last  warehouse  that  he,  too,  will  have  Initial  advertising,  with  a 
week  with  the  banding  together  instant  av'ailability  of  all  food  projected  budget  of  $100,000  for 

items  at  a  reasonable  bulk  rate  the  first  year,  will  be  in  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Billboards 

and  direct  mail  are  also  sched-  RETAIL  SEMINAR 

The  campaign  will  kick  off  Manchester,  N.  H. 

with  considerable  part  “Newspapers  can  better  .serve 
they  of  the  budget  allocated  for  the  the  needs  of  the  retailer  than 
"1  break  to  promote  the  any  other  media,”  Prof.  Henry 
Medallion  idea  and  to  capture  P.  McDonald,  faculty  member 
holiday  business.  There  will  also  at  Boston  College  Business 
be  an  introduction  of  a  complete  School,  told  the  first  semi-annual 
of  liquors  bearing  the  retail  advertising  seminar  spon- 
Medallion  name  and  sold  exclu-  sored  by  the  Manchester  Union 
the  sively  in  Medallion  Stores.  Leader  and  News. 

While  member  stores  are  inde-  Prof.  McDonald  told  more 
pendently  owned  and  retain  their  than  150  retailers  from  all  i)arts 
present  identity,  all  must  con-  of  New  Hampshire  of  the  “tre- 
form  to  certain  high  standards  mendous  growth”  experienced 
of  service  and  merchandising.  by  the  nation’s  daily  and  Sun- 
*  *  day  newspapers  in  retail  adver- 

KODAK  OFFERS  MATS 

cited  figrures  showing  the  heavy 
Two  new  assortments  of  ad  dependence  of  most  segments  of 
■  ■  ’  >  “Open  Me  the  retail  industry  on  news- 

’  Christmas  theme,  are  papers  to  tell  their  story, 
now  available  to  newspapers  The  day-long  seminar,  guided 
from  Eastman  Kodak  Company  by  John  C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  Boston 
to  help  papers  sell  advertising  ad  agency,  also  heard  talks  by 
to  retail  outlets  featuring  photo-  Herbert  T.  Anderson,  merchan- 
graphic  merchandise.  dising  manager  of  the  Paine 


of  100  grocery  outlets  under  the 
corporate  name  of  Met  Food  cost. 

Corp.,  a  major  food  wholesaler  “Many  independents,”  Mr. 
who  will  now  act  as  the  parent  Kushins  continued,  “not  joined  uled, 
company  for  a  new  voluntary  in  a  cooperative  effort,  are  find- 
food  chain  under  the  name  of  ing  themselves  in  a  ‘profit  and  Nov.  1, 

“Met  Food  Stores.”  availability’  squeeze  since  l_._^ 

The  voluntary  chain’s  adver-  must  take  second  fiddle  to  the  initial 
tising  and  merchandising  budget  chains’  demands, 
is  expected  to  total  between  “Through  cooperative  efforts, 

$100,000  and  $250,000  and  will  stores  can  count  on  priority 
be  used  to  feature  current  “spe-  shipments,  better  advertising  l*ne 
cials”  in  Metropolitan  New  York  through  pooled  revenue,  without 
dailies  along  with  food  and  investment  obligation  in  t..^ 
grocery  trade  advertising.  Retail  parent  company  —  Met  Food 
and  wholesale  bulletins  will  also  Corp.” 

be  used  for  merchandising  cur-  He  said  that  while  Met  Food 
rent  products  and  prices.  Corp.  is  currently  located  in 

According  to  Milton  Kushins,  Brooklyn,  construction  is  under¬ 
director  of  Met  Food,  “the  inde-  way  for  a  new  warehouse  in 
pedent  grocer  in  the  New  York  Syosset,  L.  I. 
area  is  involved  in  a  life  and  Advertising  for  the  co-op 
death  struggle  for  survival.  His  effort  will  te  handled  by  Co- 
main  problems  stem  from  chain  Ordinated  Marketing  Agency,  niats,  keyed  to  the 
competition  and  a  ready  supply  New  York.  First”  Christmas 


m^ers 

whose  “OK”  means  “Must!” 


published  at; 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON.  O.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

. . .  and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Copley  News  Service 
Latin-American 
Speak  Volumes 

Today  reference  books  dealing  with  Latin 
America  often  become  obsolete  before  the 
print  IS  dry.  Only  newspapers  can  provide  the 
complete  and  current  coverage  that  this  volatile 
situation  demands.  Clarify  and  broaden  your 
Latin-American  news  picture  with  these 
CNS  features: 


“PAN-AMERICAN  REPORT” 

Keep  your  readers  informed  of  the  lightning 
changes  taking  place  throughout 
Latin  America  with  this  five-times-weekly, 
450-word-maximum  report. 

“MEXICO  REPORT" 

A  close  watch  on  the  Mexican  political 
and  economic  scene  spiced  with  glimpses 
of  modern  Mexico's  cultural  and 
recreational  side.  Two  or  more  weekly, 

450  word  maximum. 


“KNOW  YOUR  HEMISPHERE" 

Colorful  reports  on  people,  places  and  things. 
Revealing  profiles  of  the  drama  and 
problems  of  the  20  Latin-American  republics. 
Once  weekly.  450-word  maximum. 

“SPANISH  LANGUAGE  REPORT" 

A  once-weekly  roundup  by  our  correspondents 
in  the  field  —  written  in  Spanish 
(and  provided  with  an  English  translation). 
Available  in  mat  form.  This  report 
IS  extensively  used  in  public  schools: and 
Spanish  language  clubs. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  ONE  OR  ALL  OF  THESE  REPORTS. 

For  complete  information  contact  Rembert  James.  Editor,  The 
Copley  News  Service.  Union-Tribune  Building.  940  Third  Avenue. 
San  Diego  12.  California. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


PLUS 

Latin-American  news  originating  from 
Washington.  D.C.  And.  special  series  on  the 
Latin-American  world  written  from  the 
field  by  CNS  staff  correspondents. 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


Brown-Forman  Yule 
Ads  in  300  Papers 


More  than  300  major  news¬ 
papers  will  carry  ads  for  Brown- 
Forman  Distillers  Corp.’s  Old 
Forrester  and  Early  Times  bour¬ 
bons  as  part  of  B-F’s  Christmas 
packaging  program,  according  to 
Rodman  W,  Moorhead  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  executive  director 
of  advertising  and  promotion. 

He  said  that  “many”  of  the 
ads  will  run  in  two  colors,  and 
that  the  newspaper  schedule  will 
be  co-ordinated  with  magazine 
advertising. 

B-F  has  also  scheduled  a 
series  of  newspaper  ads  for 
Usher’s  “Green  Stripe”  Scotch. 

Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauif  & 
Ryan  is  the  agency  for  Old 
Forester  and  Early  Times. 
Usher’s  is  handled  by  The 
Albert  Woodley  Co. 

*  «  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Bristol-Myers  is  launching 
Excedrin,  its  new,  extra-strength 
pain  reliver,  with  a  heavy 
national  advertising  (via  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.)  push  starting 


Oct.  1.  TV  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  will  be  the  major  m^ia 
used. 

♦  *  « 

•  The  Stouffer  Corp.,  restau¬ 
rant  chain,  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland,  has  begun  a  new 
national  advertising  campaign 
for  its  Frozen  Foods  Division, 
with  emphasis  on  newspaper 
ads.  The  ads  are  to  appear  twice 
a  week  in  Cleveland  papers  and 
in  dailies  in  10  other  major 
cities.  Some  will  be  in  full  page 
multi-color. 

*  *  « 

•  Melrose  Distillers  Co.  has 
annoimced  opening  of  a  $7,000,- 
000  advertising  and  promotion 
campaign  covering  a  two-year 
period  to  promote  its  aged 
whiskies.  Large  size  ads  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  plus  out¬ 
door,  direct  mail  and  point-of- 
sale  material  will  be  used. 

• 

GE  IN  OUTER  SPACE 

A  fall  merchandising  and 
advertising  program  keyed  to 
space  travel  has  been  scheduled 


In  Baton  Rouge 

PRINT  PAYS  OFF 

Residents  in  Baton  Rouge  (Louisiana’s  state  capital, 
Louisiana’s  industrial  capital,  and  the  home  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University)  are  newspaper  buyers  .  .  .  and 
newspaper  readers.  Further,  they’re  big  earners  (Bat¬ 
on  Rouge’s  industrial  workers  are  among  the  nation’s 
highest  paid).  To  put  your  ad  in  action,  put  it  in 
print  ...  in  Baton  Rouge  Newspapers. 

Baton  Rouge 

STATE-TIMES 

and 

MORNING  ADVOCATE 

Daily  ROP  Color  Roprosontod  by  Tho  John  Budd  Company 


SPACE  BUILDUP  ads  will  be  used  by  Johnson's  Wax  to  help  kick  off 
the  fall  promotion  of  Johnson  shoe  polishes.  These  ads,  in  color  (via 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago),  will  appear  Oct.  I  in  "Sunday— 
the  newspaper's  own  magazine,"  in  more  than  30  major  markets.  They 
will  build  from  the  half-page  at  left  to  the  full-page  at  right  on  three 
consecutive  non-facing  pages.  Black  and  white  full-page  ads  will  be  used 
in  newspapers  in  30  additional  markets.  TV  will  also  be  used. 


for  November  by  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  Photo  L^p  Division  in 
Sunday  comics  sections  in  52 
newspapers,  and  Life  and  Look 
magazines. 

Star  of  GE’s  outer  space  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  new  consumer 
premium,  a  climb-in  space  cap¬ 
sule.  The  toy  has  a  battery- 
powered  control  panel  with 
buzzers,  signal  light,  a  motor- 
driven  earth  path  indicator, 
viewing  port,  and  other  acces¬ 
sories  with  names  known  mainly 
to  kids  and  astronauts. 

The  ads  will  offer  the  capsule 
for  $5  and  the  front  panel 
from  any  GE  flashbulb  12-pack. 
*  *  * 

BEECH-NUT  SETS  ADS 

Beech-Nut  Baby  Foods  will 
spend  more  than  $100,000  in 
the  Chicago  market  to  adver¬ 
tise  its  baby  food  during  the 
last  three  months  of  1961.  Half 
of  this  amount  will  go  for  a 
high  frequency  1000-line  sched¬ 
ule  in  four  Chicago  dailies. 

• 

Floors  in  Gravure 

St.  Louis 

A  48-page  rotogravure  tab¬ 
loid  section  devoted  to  floor 
fashions  ran  in  the  Sunday 
Globe-Democrat  of  Sept.  17. 


ADA  Steps  Up  Ad  | 

Budget  for  1962  j 

Louisville  ^ 

Dairy  farmers,  through  the 
American  Dairy  Association  will 
invest  $4,146,000  in  consumer 
advertising  during  1962.  This 
was  decided  by  the  organization’s  i 
board  of  directors  meeting  here 
recently.  The  1962  advertising  i 
budget  is  about  $200,000  above 
that  for  1961. 

Media  to  be  used  includes 
television,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  and  billboards.  < 
Physical  fitness  for  all  memben 
of  the  family  is  the  basic  thme 
for  ADA’s  1962  public  relations 
program. 

• 

Best  Ad  Contest 
Among  Readers 

Cleveland  ' 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  be¬ 
gun  a  contest  among  its  readers  I 
to  pick  what  they  believe  is  the 
best  advertisement  in  the  paper 
on  a  certain  day  and  tell,  in  150 
words  or  less,  why  they  think 
so.  Top  prizes  are  to  be  scholar¬ 
ships  to  a  course  in  advertising 
and  marketing  at  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Club’s  43rd  annual 
school. 


Seymour  Banks,  Vice  Pres. 
LEO  BURNETT  CO. 
Praises  CIRCULATION  '62! 


“As  clean,  and  well  organized  a  pres¬ 
entation  of  newspaper  circulation 
penetration  as  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
will  make  planning  that  much  easier 
in  organizing  a  newspaper  campaign.” 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

—  facilitating  the  extended  use  of  newspapers 

T.  A.  Sinding«  Pres.  *  333  North  Michigan  A.venue  *  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Pontiac  s  proud  possessions 
Raring  to  ring  up  sales! 


Pontiac,  Michigan  makes  them  .  .  .  auto¬ 
motive  magazines  honor  them  .  .  .  America 
buys  them!  That’s  the  success  cycle  of  the 
“Made  in  Pontiac”  family  of  famous 
automotive  products:  the  Tempest,  the 
Pontiac  line  and  the  GMC  trucks. 

And  when  this  fine  family  sets  dealer  cash 
registers  ringing  across  the  land,  new  dollars 
move  into  the  households  of  the  Pontiac 
Market  Area  ...  an  important  area  in  the 
fifth  largest  market  in  America. 


So  if  your  advertising  plans  include  the 
great  Michigan  growth  market,  remember 
Pontiac  .  .  .  and  The  Pontiac  Press  .  .  . 

THE  ONLY  NEWSPAPER  THAT  CAN  GUARANTEE 
76%  COVERAGE  OF  ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  IN  THE 
Pontiac  Market.  And  remember  that  over 
50%  of  the  Pontiac  area  households  read 
Only  The  Pontiac  Press. 


Yes,  remember  Pontiac  .  . 
Pontiac  Press! 


.  and  The 


THE  PONTIAC  PRESS 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

Circulation  60,399— ABC,  Sept.  30,  1960  *  Represented  by  Newspaper  Marketing  Associates 

Scolaro,  Meeker  and  Scott  Division,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 
Doyle  &  Hawley  Division,  Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco 


Canadian 
Dailies  Top 
TV  in  Ad  $ 


Montreal 

Canadian  dailies  have  re- 
jfained  advertising  ground  lost 
to  TV,  R.  A.  Barford,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  of  Eastern 
Canada  here. 

He  said  that  six  months  ago 
newspapers  pulled  ahead  of  TV 
in  advertising  revenue,  and  cited 
a  survey  made  in  40,000  homes 
across  Canada  a  month  ago 
which  showed  daily  newspapers 
took  64%  of  the  total  ad  revenue 
as  against  8%  for  radio,  14% 
for  magazines,  and  27  %  for  TV. 


Mr.  Barford  said  that  adver¬ 
tisers  considered  a  real  strength 
of  newspapers  “their  great 
coverage  in  areas  where  we  do 
our  best  business.” 

Among  the  disadvantages  the 
advertisers  mentioned,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ford  pointed  out,  was  cost. 

“The  advertisers  said,  ‘If  you 
try  to  put  them  together  for  a 
national  advertising  program 
newspapers  are  expensive  for 
the  advertiser.  The  price  is  rea¬ 
sonable  only  locally’,”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ford  reported. 

J.  Warren  McClure,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  told  the  convention 
that  the  daily  newspaper  is  the 
favorite  advertising  medium  of 
retailers,  and  added,  “In  the 
U.S.  retailers  invest  six  times 
more  in  newspapers  than  they 
do  in  radio  advertising  and  10 
times  more  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  than  they  do  in  TV.” 


“Much  criticism  is  directed  said  Mr.  Collett,  “but  the  job 
against  newspapers  and  where  which  the  newspaper  can  do,  ig, 


‘Rt'al  Rivals' 


Flexibility  Cited 

Mr.  Barford  added  that  the 
researchers  found  that  the  prime 
value  of  newspapers  to  adver¬ 
tisers  is  their  flexibility — the 
fact  that  they  can  pinpoint  an 
ad  where  they  want  it.  Adver¬ 
tisers  feel  they  can  match  adver¬ 
tising  to  distribution. 


Charles  N.  Peters,  publisher 
of  the  Montreal  Gazette,  told 
the  convention  that  newspapers 
should  concentrate  on  their  “real 
rivals”  rather  than  fight  among 
themselves.  “Let’s  have  rival¬ 
ries  and  competition,  but  let’s 
compete  by  improving  ourselves, 
not  pushing  down  our  news¬ 
paper  competitor,”  he  said. 


PAPER-HANDLING 

SYSTEM 

FOR 


oils  of  newsprint  are  stacked  on  end,  four  high,  in 
the  paper-storage  area  built  on  top  of  the  News  garage 
—originally  designed  by  us  for  expansion.  Two  trucks  can 
unload  simultaneously  within  the  garage,  avoiding  street 
tie-ups.  Paper  is  conveyed  to  the  reel  room  across  the 
street  via  a  bridge.  ■  The  design  solution  by  Lockwood 
Greene  sidesteps  traffic  .  .  .  increases  capacity.  Literature 
available  with  other  examples  of  our  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  fields. 


criticism  is  sound  we  must  pay 
attention  to  it  and  try  to  improve 
our  editorial  products.  But  some 
criticism  is  directed  intention¬ 
ally  by  those  who  want  to  com¬ 
pete  in  one  way  or  another,  so 
we  should  be  ready  to  counter 
this  criticism  and  see  that  we 
can  improve  our  product,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Peters  added  that  news¬ 
paper  executives  should  provide 
their  staff  with  as  many  answers 
as  po.ssible  to  help  them  deal 
with  criticism  and  the  problems 
of  newspaper  work.  He  said  he 
recently  talked  with  two  of  his 
reporters  who  were  concerned 
with  criticism  of  the  newspaper 
and  thought  the  discussion  was 
profitable. 

“Newfspapers  are  better  than 
they  used  to  be,”  Mr.  Peters 
said.  “The  work  is  much  more 
serious  and  difficult  than  it  used 
to  be.  There  is  a  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  news — local,  national 
and  international.” 

Mr.  Peters  said  newspapers 
are  going  to  have  many  more 
problems  than  they  would  ordin¬ 
arily  have  unless  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  get 
together.  “We  haven’t  got  time 
for  misunderstanding,”  he  said. 


and  can  be,  far  more  compre¬ 
hensive  more  sustained  and 
more  effective.” 

“The  collective  program  of 
research  and  development  could 
develop  still  more  successful 
innovations  in  the  future,”  he 
said.  “An  interchange  of  ideas 
and  the  collective  development 
of  new  ideas  might  go  a  long 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  nc'ws- 
paper  keeps  pace  with  changing 
tastes.” 


.Sell  National 


Editorial  Excellence 


R.  B.  Collett,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Montreal, 
pointed  out  that  the  future 
success  of  the  Canadian  daily 
newspaper’s  battle  for  its  fair 
share  of  advertising  dollar 
depends  largely  on  its  editorial 
excellence. 

“The  newspaper  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  make  itself  more 
vital  in  the  realm  of  informing 
and  influencing  the  public  con¬ 
sciousness,  than  has  any  other 
media.  That,  to  me,  is  your  great 
opportunity,”  Mr.  Collett  said. 

He  suggested  that  advertising 
managers  and  salesmen  should 
have  a  deep  and  serious  concern 
regarding  the  quality  of  their 
newspaper  in  terms  of  its 
influence,  its  status  and  its 
value  in  the  community.” 

Mr.  Collett,  who  is  a  former 
reporter  and  editor  of  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  outlined  some  of  the 
advantages  newspapers  have 
over  radio  and  television.  He 


One  agency  man  suggested 
that  only  by  selling  as  a  national 
medium,  rather  than  as  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers,  could  they 
counter  the  “aggressive  advance 
of  other  media.” 

William  H.  Earskine,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  said 
newspapers  should  relinquish 
.some  of  their  individuality  to 
achiev-e  the  desired  end.  He  said 
it  would  be  to  the  collective 
advantage  of  newspapers  to 
standardize  column  width  and 
page  depth. 

He  criticized  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  men  for  lack  of 
creativity  and  pointed  out  that 
radio  and  TV  come  up  with  such 
projects  as  rotating  spot  pro¬ 
grams,  singing  clocks,  special 
pre-recorded  weather-casts  and 
other  “imaginative”  plans. 


.4wards  Presented 


.Advertising  managers  of  four 
newspapers  received  awards  for 
advertising.  The  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record  received 
two:  one  for  the  best  classified 
“business-builder”  and  one  for 
the  most  effective  national  color 
ad.  A  scroll  was  presented  to 
the  McConnell,  Eastman  ad 
agency  for  producing  and 
placing  the  winning  color  ad. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  received 
and  award  for  best  retail  sup¬ 
port  of  a  national  ad  campaign, 
and  the  Welland  (Ont.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  took  honors  for 
the  best  small-linage  campaign. 
St.  Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard 
received  an  award  for  the  best 
local  color  ad. 

Sylvio  Carle,  advertising 
director  of  the  Trois-Rivieres 
(Que.)  Le  Nouvelliste,  was 


said,  you  can  seek  constantly  to  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
l>e  leading  spokesmen  and  phil-  tion  for  1961-62. 
osophers  of  the  new  patterns  of  • 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 


BOSTON  16.  MASS. 
316  Stuort  St. 


NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
41  East  42nd  St. 


SPARTANBURG.  S.  C. 
Montgomery  Bldg. 


living  in  your  communities 
to  be  able  to  see  more  clearly 
and  to  lead  more  surely  than 
anyone  else  the  public  response 
to  fresh  ideas,  fresh  products 
and  novel  and  individual  forms 
of  dress,  housing,  entertainment 
and  recreation. 

“Sporadically,  television  takes 
over  the  role  of  thought  leader,” 


Correction 


A  news  item  announcing  the 
appointment  of  The  Corfield 
Company  of  New  York  as  travel 
ad  representative  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Seaboard  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (E&P,  Sept.  16, 
page  20) ,  incorrectly  spelled  the 
firm’s  name  as  Cornfield. 
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Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
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VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSEHS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M) 
Providence  Journal  (S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (AA&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  & 
American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


THE  PRICE  IS  RIGHT  ...  in 
newspaper-reading  New  England 


It  must  be!  New  England 
folks  buy  more  retail  goods 
per  family  than  people  of 
any  other  section  of  the 
country.  The  reason  is  sim¬ 
ple:  New  England  house¬ 
holds  have  more  money  to 
spend  ...  on  food,  clothes, 
furniture,  appliances,  drugs,  what  have  you,  than  the  other 
seven  economic  areas  of  the  United  States. 

The  price  ticket  on  advertising  in  New  England  newspapers 
is  mighty  low,  too.  And  when  you  consider  their  unusually  high 
coverage  compared  to  other  media  .  .  .  actually  100%  of  families 
in  several  areas,  your  cost  for  reaching  this  big,  well-heele<l 
market  becomes  practically  insignificant.  It  pays  to  advertise 
in  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND. 
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THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


AD  AGENCIES 


with  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
is  because  they  are  unable  to 
handle  other  business  which  we 
have  offered  to  them  due  to 
competitive  product  conflicts.  It 
is  our  policy  to  try  and  make 
our  business  as  profitable  as 
possible  to  our  agencies,  but 
Compton’s  wide  range  of  clients 
resulted  in  so  many  conflicts 
that  we  were  unable  to  carry 
out  this  policy  effectively  with 
them,”  Mr.  Richardson  said. 

_ ^ _  “The  decision  to  part  came 

telents  to  present  the  American  about  with  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  for  each  other’s  problem. 
Compton’s  proprietary  drug  ac¬ 
count  people  and  creative  staff 
are  most  professional  and  we 
cannot  stress  enough  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  advertising  they  de¬ 
veloped  for  us.  The  consistent 
excellence  of  Compton’s  work 
made  the  mutual  decision  a  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult  one  for  us,” 
he  added. 


Chandler  Urges  Ads 
To  Sell  Ad  Industry 


Los  Angeles  Chandler  said, 

“Institutional  advertising  on  He  added:  “ 
a  massive  scale  is  the  sleeping  cies  and  ac 
gpant  that  must  be  awakened” 
to  help  combat  increasing  su  - 
picion  and  hostility  toward  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  and  marketing,  system  of  free  enterprise  in  its 
according  to  Otis  Chandler,  pub-  true  light.” 

Usher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

In  an  address  before  the  an¬ 
nual  media  relations  meeting  of 

the  Western  States  Advertising  Effective  Jan.  1,  William  Esty 
Agencies  Association  here,  Mr.  Company  will  handle  Chese- 
Chandler  cited  the  waves  of  brough-Pond’s  Inc.’s  Pertussin 
anti-business  and  advertising  cough  syrup,  Actin  cough  syrup, 
sentiment,  which  he  said  “have  Pertussin  medicated  vaporizer, 
a  way  of  turning  themselves  Seaforth  Men’s  toiletries  and 
into  new  laws,  government  Odo-ro-no  deodorants.  “Chesebrough-Pond’s  long  has 

orders,  cleanups  and  crack-  Pertussin,  Actin  and  Seaforth  been  moving  tow’ard  a  consolida- 
downs.”  now  are  being  handled  by  tion  of  all  its  advertising  in  a 

He  urged  ad  agencies  and  Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  and  more  manageable  number  of  ad- 
media  to  enter  into  a  new  rela-  Odo-ro-no  by  Ellington  &  Com-  vertising  ag:encies.  However, 
tionship  and  work  together  on  pany.  our  own  acquisition  and  product 

the  same  side  of  the  desk.  Albert  B.  Richardson,  vice-  expansion  program  has  brought 

“I  suggest  that  agencies  de-  president — advertising  for  C-P,  us  both  new  products  and  new’ 
vote  more  of  their  time  and  explained  the  change  of  agen-  agencies.  The  agencies,  in  turn, 
effort,  and  more  of  their  clients’  cies  this  way:  have  found  that  as  Chese- 

advertising  budgets  to  the  sell-  “We  want  to  stress  that  the  brough  -  Pond’s  increases  and 
ing  of  business  itself,”  Mr.  only  reason  for  our  severance  diversifies  its  product  lines 

natural  competitive  product  con¬ 
flicts  arise,”  he  pointed  out. 

“Our  decision  to  part  with 
Ellington  &  Co.,  Inc.  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  our  basic  policy  to 
consolidate  our  agencies  as  far 
as  possible  within  the  context 


ESTY  LANDS  CJIESEBROUGH 


SHORT  AND  SWEET— This  800- 
lin*  newspapar  ad,  which  brok* 
Sept.  29  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Washington 
Post  and  Miami  Herald,  contains 
a  nine-word  headline  and  1 1 
words  of  copy.  Mogul  Williams 
&  Saylor,  Inc.,  agency  for  Rootes 
Motors,  contends  this  ad  may  be 
the  simplest,  “shortest-copy”  auto 
ad  yet  produced. 

lem  of  even  greater  concern  to 
us  in  recent  months,”  Mr. 
Richardson  said. 

In  addition  to  William  Esty 
Company,  Inc.,  which  also  has 
been  the  agency  for  Chese¬ 
brough-Pond’s  Vaseline  Petro¬ 
leum  Jelly,  the  company  also 
employs  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Company,  Norman,  Craig  & 
Kummel,  Inc.  and  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford,  Steers  &  Shenfield,  Inc. 


This  is 
42  pt 
Parisian 


And  from  Paris,  Illinois 
to  Paris,  France, 
we  hope  tha*  everyone 
remembers  that  Teletype 
is  a  registered  trademark 
and  needs  an  initial  cap. 


RICHARD  WOOLETT  &  ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTANTS  TO  MANAGEMENT 


Profit  Growth  and  Protection 
Cost  Reduction  Management  Controls 

Analytical  Surveys 

“Serving  Newspapers  Internationally'' 


408  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
MAdison  6-5171 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great  ? 


polis  Tribune,  and  these  continu- 
ing  efforts  have  brought 
important  recognition.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune’s 
Richard  Kleeman  recently  won 
a  coveted  1961  National  School 
Bell  Award  for  distinguished 
service  in  the  interpretation  of 
education.  Kleeman’s  winning 
entry  was  a  series  of  articles 
based  on  replies  received  from  a 
1960  survey  he  sent  to  the  chief 
public  school  official  of  every 
state.  Highlights  of  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  later  as  a  special  feature 

Minneapolis 

Star 

EVENING 


in  Saturday  Review  magazine. 

From  kindergarten  to  college, 
from  chemistry  to  campus 
athletics,  education  is  a  matter 
that  deeply  concerns  newspaper 
readers  everywhere.  And,  in  a 
sense,  a  good  newspaper  staff  is  a 
faculty  in  itself,  for  its  chief  task 
is  also  to  inform.  Keeping  readers 
informed  on  vitEd  matters  helps 
keep  the  StEur  and  the  Tribune 
the  most  respected  newspapers  in 
the  Upper  Midwest — Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota  and 
western  Wisconsin. 

iflinneapolisi 

ttnbune 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


530,000  COMBINED  DAILY  •  660,000  SUNDAY 

JOHN  COWLES.  PretidenI  Copyright  1961,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 


On  a  suburban 
M  inneapolis 
school  play¬ 
ground,  you 
meet  the  future 
face  to  face — 
sometimes  with 
its  skin  showing. 

Is  this  boy  a 
KLEEMAN  futuTO  Scientist? 
Tomorrow’s  corporate  leader? 
Which  one  of  the  girls  will  become 
President?  Which  child  is  the 
most  gifted?  Which  one  will 
teach  their  children’s  children? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  basic 
questions  facing  the  nation’s 
Mutators  and  ourselves. 

The  problems  and  progress  of 
education  have  occupied  much 
time  of,  and  space  in,  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  the  Minnea¬ 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Do  Comic  Strips,  Etc. 
Improve  Ad  Results? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Director  of  ClaKsified  Ad^'crtiMinK*  New  York  Pool 


The  other  day  an  executive  of 
our  newspaper  forw’arded  to  my 
desk  a  cartoon  feature  which 
had  been  desired  for  use  on 
the  classified  pages.  Its  promot¬ 
ers  said  it  will  attract  reader- 
ship  to  the  pages  and  increase 
results  for  the  advertisers.  This 
argument  has  undoubtedly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  many  front  office  exec¬ 
utives  who  feel  that  the  dull 
looking  classified  pages  need  a 
helping  hand  to  attract  an  audi¬ 
ence. 

We  put  the  question  to  one 
CAM  who  runs  two  such  car¬ 
toons,  “In  your  opinion,  do  car¬ 
toons,  comic  strips,  etc.  build 
reader  traffic  and  results?” 
Here’s  his  answer: 

“We  started  to  use  them  about 
four  years  ago,  for  two  reasons: 
1.  The  boss  bought  two  cartoons 
and  it  was  more  convenient  for 
makeup  reasons  to  spot  them  in 
classified  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  increase  reader  traffic;  2. 
Running  in  classified,  they  were 


charged  to  this  department  in¬ 
stead  of  editorial  whose  feature 
budget  was  already  overloaded. 

“As  far  as  I  can  determine,  I 
cannot  trace  any  direct  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  use  of  these  fea¬ 
tures.  They  no  doubt  bring 
readers  to  classified  who  would 
not  ordinarily  get  there  and 
probably  increase  results  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  However,  from  the 
sales  end,  we  have  yet  to  have 
an  account  tell  us  they  started 
using  our  paper  because  of  the 
cartoons.” 

Charles  W.  Laughlin,  Ander- 
Kon  (Ind.)  Bulletin-Herald  and 
president  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  CAMS,  explained  his 
practice  of  not  using  cartoons, 
puzzles,  etc.  on  the  classified 
pages: 

“Our  firm  has  followed  the 
policy  that  the  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  section  should  be  all 
Classified  and  no  column  rules 
are  broken,  excepting  in  Dis¬ 
play  Classified,  our  highest- 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PUNNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


numbered  classification.  This  big  bug-a-boo  in  this  ca.si'  wag 
automatically  eliminates  fea-  size  of  the  lot.  My  ad  read  ‘A 


tures  which  occupy  more  than 
one  column  in  width. 

“Features  of  this  nature  do 
‘stop’  some  readers,  but  I  doubt 
that  they  encourage  them  to 
read  further  among  the  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  possibly  excepting  Dis¬ 
play  Classified  which,  like  the 
feature  itself,  employs  illustra¬ 
tions  to  attract  readership. 

“Too,  let’s  take  the  publisher’s 
view.  The  feature  costs  him 
money.  In  so  subscribing,  does 
he  expect  maximum  readership 
on  a  general  news  page,  where 
people  are  looking  for  this  sort 
of  thing,  or  in  Classified,  where 
people  are  looking  for  .sales  and 
related  messages? 

“A  well-built,  properly  pro¬ 
moted  Classified  Advertising 
section  will  stand  on  its  own 
feet  and  secure  its  own  readers 
without  using  features  as  a 
prop.” 

4c  *  4i 

Ia-I  the  (iupy  Sell 

Ralph  Sides,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  wishes  to  cast  a 
dissenting  vote  against  CAMS 
who,  in  the  last  few  weeks,  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  this  de¬ 
partment  for  less  frequent  copy 
changes.  Here’s  his  point  of 
view: 

“Earmarking  results  with 
multiple  insertions  is  as  errone¬ 
ous  as  associating  the  striking 
of  gold  with  how  long  you  dig. 

“I  disagree  with  W.  R.  Gold¬ 
ing  who  says  advertisers  are 
playing  to  a  parade  and  not  a 
audience  of  readers.  Advertisers 
are  not  in  the  role  of  by-standers 
watching  a  parade  go  by.  They 
are  definitely  playing  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  it-  depends  on  their 
act  whether  it’s  a  ‘sell-out.’ 

“Two  private  home  owners 
attempted  to  sell  their  homes 
through  advertising  and  failed. 
They  turned  them  over  to  deal¬ 
ers  with  the  same  results.  Then 
they  appealed  to  me. 

“I  found  No.  1  property  was 
on  the  fringe  of  an  integrated 
neighborhood  of  the  city  and 
this  was  the  drawback.  I  wrote 
an  ad  which  aimed  to  offset 
this  disadvantage;  .  .  .  “in  a 
neighborhood  where  pride  of 
ownership  protects  property 
value.” 

“No.  2  property  was  a  lovely 
suburban  home  but  priced  high. 
The  owner,  having  a  heart  at¬ 
tack,  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
the  home' he  built  with  ‘sweat 
and  toil.’  I  wrote  ‘Why  wait  16 
years  for  trees  and  shrubbery 
to  grow  —  here  it  is  in  all  its 
grandeur.’  .  .  .  Someone  paid  the 
price. 

“Another  dealer  had  consum¬ 
mated  two  sales  contingent  up¬ 
on  selling  a  third  property.  He, 
too,  advertised  to  no  avail  and 
frantically  asked  for  help.  The 
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Shangri-La  for  a  small  famdy— 
old  shade,  porch  to  enjoy  the 
breezes  and  watch  robins  on  ' 
lawn  (not  much  to  mow)  but 
plenty  of  hedged  in  privacy  for 
play  and  relaxation.’  It  sold  the 
property. 

“Multiple  insertions  are  im¬ 
portant  and  an  advantage  to  our 
publishers  but  let’s  not  give  the 
‘cost’  boys  too  much  encourage¬ 
ment  along  these  lines  and 
stultify  the  human  element  of 
copy  appeal  with  changing  copy  i 
till  it  clicks.” 

• 

Women  Reporters 
In  Florida  Cited 

Tampa,  Fla.  j 

Florida  Women’s  Press  Club 
presented  awards  at  its  10th  i 
anniversary  meeting  recently  at  , 
Silver  Springs. 

Winners  were:  i 

Originality — Yolanda  Maurer, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News.  I 

General  excellence  (in  circu¬ 
lation  categories)  —  Marie  i 
Anderson,  Miami  Herald;  and 
Florence  Schneider,  Sarasota  1 
Herald-Tribune. 

Page  makup — Marilyn  Nor¬ 
ton,  Miami  News;  and  Majorie  I 
Paxson,  Miami  Herald.  j 

Columns — Agones  Ash,  Miami 
News.  1 

Interviews — Joy  Reese  Shaw,  1 
Miami  Herald. 

Features — Pat  Neal,  Clear- \ 
water  Sun. 

Women’s  Interest  Feature—  j 
Gloria  Biggs,  St.  Petersburg 
Times. 

News  —  Bette  Orsini,  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Series  —  Betsy  Buffington,  ; 
Miami  Herald. 

Public  Service  —  Joy  Reese 
Shaw,  Miami  Herald. 

Those  who  will  fill  two-year 
terms  of  office  are  Eleanor 
Ratelle,  Miami  Herald,  presi¬ 
dent;  Polly  Henry,  Tampa 
Times,  vicepresident;  Nancy 
Campbell,  Florida  Times  Union, 
recording  secretary;  Frances 
Protiva,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
corresponding  secretary,  and 
Mick  O’Heam,  Gainesville  Sun, 
treasurer. 


Premier’s  Aide  Quits 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dan  Ekman,  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive,  has  resigned  his  $12,000 
a  year  post  as  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Premier  Bennett  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  Formerly  a  Van¬ 
couver  reporter,  he  was  public 
relations  officer  with  West  Coast 
Transmission  Co.  in  the  natural 
gas  field  when  he  accepted  the 
government  post  in  March,  1959. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
ARE  NOW  USING 
13  INTERTYPE 
FOTOSETTERS 


Five  papers  now  use  the  modern  Fotosetter  Method  for  ad  production 


The  Pittsburgh  Press,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  New  York  World 


Telegram,  Washington  Daily  News  and  the  Evansville  Press  (printed  by 


the  Evansville  Printing  Corporation  which  also  prints  the  Evansville 


Courier,  independently  owned)  all  use  two  or  more  Fotosetter  photo 


graphic  typesetting  machines  as  key  equipment  in  modernization  of  their 


ad  production  methods. 


Like  other  wide-awake  publishing  organizations,  the  Scripps- Howard 
group  looks  to  progressive  Intertype  for  the  equipment  and  methods  to 
improve  its  composing  room  operations.  Scripps-Howard’s  expanding  use 
of  Fotosetter  machines  is  striking  evidence  of  their  capability  and  efficiency. 

If  you  are  looking  for  ways  to  improve  appearance  and  broaden  the  scope 
of  your  display  advertising  while  lowering  costs  at  the  same  time,  then 
join  the  swing  to  Fotosetter. 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  I,  New  York 

A  l>ivition  of  Ham<-lnicnype  Corporation 


Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark. 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Production 
speeds  of  3 1/2  | 
finished  plates 
per  minute 


IF  IT*S 


IT'S  GOOD 


Operator  inserts  mat  in  casting  box,  tilted  back  at  20"  angle 
for  easier,  faster,  more  accurate  setting  of  mat. 


4.  Automatic  mechanism  ejects  severed  tail  onto  conveyor 
and  automatically  returns  it  to  furnace.  This  same  mecha¬ 
nism  rejects  imperfect  plates.  Counter  (see  illustration  #2) 
automatically  resets  so  desired  number  of  plates  is  produced. 


These  two  fully  automatic  plate  casting  machines  present  advantages  in  production  and  | 

in  economies  of  operation  not  obtainable  in  any  other  stereotype  machine.  Finished  plates  \ 

may  be  cast  from  either  packless  mats  or  conventional  hand-packed  types  without  adjust-  j 

ment  in  changing  from  one  type  of  mat  to  another.  j 

Each  month,  more  and  more  newspapers  are  ordering  SUPERMATICS  .  .  .  continuing  ! 

proof  that  they  are  recognized  as  the  world’s  finest  plate  casting  equipment.  We  invite  i 

you  to  see  a  SUPERMATIC  in  action — appointments  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience.  I 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  brochure. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


3.  Plate  Pusher  propels  cast  plate  from  core  and  positions  it 
in  shaving  arch  for  trimming,  shaving  and  tail  severing. 


2.  Operator  sets  counter  on  Control  Console  for  number  of 
plates  to  be  made  from  mat.  Complete  automatic  casting 
cycle  activated  by  pushing  “Start”  button. 


5.  Shaved  and  beveled  plate  automatically  withdrawn  from 
arch  and  propelled  on  power-driven  rollers  to  cooling  stand 
or,  in  Tensionplate  Supermatic,  to  milling  section. 


6.  When  8  pockets  are  milled,  plate  is  positioned  in  cooling 
section,  then  automatically  delivered  to  pressroom  plate 
conveyor 


OPTIONAL  EQUIPMENT: 


Automatic  Chip  Removal  System: 

moves  chips  from  shaving  arch  and/or  milling  machine  onto 
tail  conveyor,  thence  returned  to  furnace. 


Automatic  Plate  Numbering  Device: 

stamps  section  and  page  number  on  finished  plate.  Remote 
control  operation  from  control  console. 


i 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Once  a  Public  Figure 
Always  in  the  News 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

Charges  of  an  invasion  of  his 
right  of  privacy,  made  by  a 
fonner  city  attorney  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  dismissal  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  appellate  court. 
(14  California  Rep.  208) 

The  Times,  under  the  head, 
“Former  City  Attorney  Werner 
to  Wed  Again,”  reported: 
“Former  City  Attorney,  Erwin 
P.  (Pete)  Werner,  65,  a  political 
storm  center  during  the  Mayor 
Shaw  era  of  the  1980’s,  con¬ 
firmed  yesterday  that  he  will  be 
married  for  a  third  time  some¬ 
time  next  year. 

“The  bride-to-be  is  Marjorie 
Augusta  Cobum,  46,  of  Glen¬ 
dale,  Grand  Royal  Matron  of  the 
Order  of  Amaranth  and  State 
Masonic  Order. 

Marriage  l.iccnsc 

“The  couple  obtained  a  mar¬ 
riage  license  at  Santa  Ana 


Wedne.sday.  Werner’s  first  wife, 
Helen,  won  the  sobriquet  of 
‘Queen  Helen’  in  the  Roaring 
20’s  for  her  domination  of  Los 
Angeles  politics.  She  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  master-mind  of 
Werner’s  rise  to  political  promi¬ 
nence  and  managed  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  City  Attorney  after 
their  marriage. 

“The  Werners  were  racked  by 
a  municipal  scandal  in  the  late 
30’s  involving  alleged  bribery  in 
connection  with  Los  Angeles 
liquor  licensing.  Werner  was 
vindicated  after  more  than  four 
months  of  litigation  but  his  wife 
ser\'ed  a  10-month  sentence  for 
grand  theft.  She  died  in  1947. 

“Werner  was  ultimately  dis¬ 
barred.  He  was  reinstated  four 
years  ago  after  the  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decided  that 
Werner  had  been  rehabilitated 
and  had  regained  the  moral 
character  necessary  to  practice 
law.” 


A.N.P.A.--A.A.A.A.  SPECIFICATIONS 
PERFECT  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 

Flint  Ink  Corporation 
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The  Superior  Court  in  Los 
Angeles  County  granted  the  ap¬ 
plication  by  the  publisher  for  a 
dismissal  of  the  action.  Werner 
appealed.  In  its  affirmance  of 
that  decision,  the  appellate  court 
asserted  that  the  gist  of  the 
cause  of  action  for  violation  of 
the  right  of  privacy  is  not  an 
injury  to  character  or  reputa¬ 
tion  but  a  direct  wrong  of  a 
personal  character  resulting  in 
injury  to  the  feelings  without 
regai^  to  any  effect  which  the 
publication  might  have  on  the 
property,  business  or  standing 
of  the  individual  in  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

Then  in  a  further  differentia¬ 
tion  of  this  violation  of  the  right 
of  privacy  from  libel  and  slander 
it  added,  “The  right  of  privacy 
concerns  one’s  own  peace  of 
mind,  while  the  right  of  free¬ 
dom  from  defamation  concerns 
primarily  one’s  reputation.  The 
injury  is  mental  and  subjective. 
It  impairs  the  mental  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  person  and  may 
cause  suffering  much  more  acute 
than  that  caused  by  a  bodily  in¬ 
jury.” 

N»*w8worthy  Events 

“While  ordinarily,”  continued 
the  court,  “protection  against 
the  invasion  of  privacy  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  prevention  of 
unwarranted  publication  of  in¬ 
timate  details  of  one’s  private 
life,  some  matters  are  news¬ 
worthy  events  of  such  public  or 
general  interest  that  the  press 
is  privileged  to  report  them  as 
news. 

“The  issuance  of  a  marriage 
license  is  such  an  event  even 
though  the  parties  involved  may 
desire  to  keep  information  there¬ 
of  from  the  public.  The  right 
to  be  let  alone  and  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  undesired  publicity 
is  not  absolute  but  mu.st  be  bal¬ 
anced  against  the  public  interest 
in  the  dissemination  of  news 
and  information  consistent  with 
the  democratic  processes  under 
constitutional  guaranties  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 

“The  right  of  privacy  may  not 
be  extended  to  prohibit  any  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  matter  which 
may  be  of  public  or  general 
interest  but  rather  the  general 
object  in  view  is  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  private  life  and  to 
whatever  degree  and  in  what¬ 
ever  connection  a  man’s  life  has 
ceased  to  be  private,  before  the 
publication  under  consideration 
has  been  made,  to  that  extent 
the  protection  is  to  be  with¬ 
drawn. 

“Moreover  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy  is  determined  by  the  norm 
of  the  ordinary  man,  that  is  to 
say,  the  alleged  objectionable 
publication  must  appear  offen¬ 
sive  in  the  light  of  ordinary 
sensibilities.” 


The  court  commented  on  the 
absence  of  any  effect  of  time  in 
ser\’ing  to  protect  a  person  of 
public  interest  from  references 
to  occurrences  in  the  past,  such 
as  the  former  marriage  of  the 
city  attorney  involved  in  this 
lawsuit.  The  court  said: 

“A  person  may  by  his  own 
activities  or  by  circumstances 
cease  to  be  a  private  personage 
and  thereby  relinquish  a  i).irt 
of  his  right  of  privacy  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  his  doings, 
affairs  or  character. 

“Since  there  can  l)e  no  privacy 
with  respect  to  a  matter  which 
is  already  public,  ordinarily 
matters  embodied  in  public  rec¬ 
ords  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  protection.  The  very  fact  that 
they  were  contained  in  a  public 
record  is  sufficient  to  negative 
the  idea  that  their  publication 
was  a  violation  of  a  right  of 
privacy  . . . 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
one  quite  legitimate  function  of 
the  press  is  that  of  educating 
or  reminding  the  public  as  to 
past  history  and  that  the  recall 
of  former  public  figures,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  past  events  that  once 
were  news,  can  properly  be  a 
matter  of  present  public  inter¬ 
est.  Such  decisions  indicate  that 
once  a  man  has  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  figure  or  news,  he  remains 
a  matter  of  legitimate  recall  to 
the  public  mind  to  the  end  of 
his  days.” 

Changes  Strengthen 
Right'to-Know  Law 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Legislation  strengthening 
Connecticut’s  “Right  to  Know” 
law  takes  effect  Oct.  1. 

The  change,  which  has  been 
tacked  onto  the  basic  law,  re¬ 
quires  that  state  and  local 
boards,  commissions  and  com¬ 
mittees,  in  refusing  a  request 
for  inspection  of  records,  sub¬ 
mit  in  writing  the  reasons  for 
such  refusal.  This  must  be  done, 
under  the  change,  “within  15 
days  of  the  request  for  such  in¬ 
spection.” 

Moreover,  it  is  specified  that 
citizen  appeals  in  such  cases 
“shall  be  privileged  for  their 
assignment  for  trial.”  This 
should  assure  prompt  hearing 
by  the  Circuit  Court. 


Fair  Service 

Minneapolis 
More  than  250,000  persons 
were  served  by  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune's  information 
center  at  the  100th  Minnesota 
state  fair  in  St.  Paul.  Some 
1,500  people  posed  behind  a 
mock-up  of  a  Tribune  front  page 
to  receive  Polaroid  pictures  of 
themselves. 
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The  San  Jose  Mercury  carried  MORE  gro¬ 
cery  advertising  linage  (retail  and  general) 
than  any  other  morning  newspaper  in  1  1 
Western  states  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1961  —  1.915,014  lines. 

Among  all  afternoon  pap)ers,  the  San  Jose 
News  ranked  first  with  1,920,619  lines. 

That's  proof  that  advertisers  know  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  are  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
70.0,000-population  Metropolitan  San  Jose 
area — where  1960's  $219,693,000  food-sal? 
market  represents  a  218%  gain  over  1950! 
Remember . . . 


Mercury  and  News 


A  Ridder  Newspaper 


Represented  Nationally  by  RidderJbbns,  Inc 
Sources  Media  Records — County  Planning  Commission — Sales  Management 


Longest  Grocery  List  in  the  West! 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Richard  Atkins  has  been  named 
coat  and  suit  news  editor  for 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY,  replac¬ 
ing  Jay.  R.  Franklin,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Atkins  had  been  hosiery 
and  millinery  news  editor  for  the 
last  14  months  and  military  and 
aviation  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
Joe  Massa  has  assumed  news  cover¬ 
age  of  hosiery  and  millinery  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  handbag  and  accessories 
markets. 


The  1%2  Fairchild’s  Directory  of 
Women’s  Wear  Retailers,  containing  I 
a  listing  of  21.000  individual  stores  i 
located  throughout  the  U.S.,  will  be 
published  Jan.  15,  1%2.  The  list  | 
covers  stores  selling  every  category  | 
of  women’s  wear  and  also  contains  i 
63,000  individual  names  of  store ' 
buyers  and  executive  personnel.  Pe¬ 
riodic  revisions  through  supple-  * 
ments  will  keep  the  directory  up  to  ' 
date.  Price  will  be  $60  a  copy. 


Fairchild’s  new  DRUG  .N  E  W  S  i 
WEEIKLY  (first  issue  Sept.  27)  will 
get  its  first  convention  exposure 
when  it  is  distributed  at  the  annual 
convention  and  show  of  the  Na- 
ti'’nal  Assn,  of  Retail  Druggists  at 
the  Fontainebleu  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Oct.  1-5.  News  coverage  of 
the  show  will  be  handled  by  editor 
Morton  Stark,  with  the  assistance 
of  Fairchild’s  Miami  correspond¬ 
ents,  Cythera  Love  and  Larry 
Cafiero.  Others  attending  include 
Robert  Stainton,  ad  director  of 
DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY,  and 
Henry  Zwimer,  Fairchild’s  Midwest 
director. 


Neil  Kelly  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  promotion  manager  of  MET¬ 
ALWORKING  NEWS,  effective  Oct. 
2.  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  MEN’S  WEAR 
Magazine  and  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
since  joining  the  company  in  1%0. 


Garry  Wormser  has  been  appointed 
San  Diego  bureau  chief  for  Fair- 
child  Publications.  He  succeeds  Roy 
Johns  following  the  latter’s  appoint¬ 
ments  as  head  of  the  San  Francisco 
bureau.  Mr.  Wormser  joined  Fair- 
child  in  January,  1%1,  as  an  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  reporter  in  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PaM(«S«ri  et 

Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman't  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumitbinqs  Daily,  Foolwaar  Naws, 
Saparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  looks, 
Matalworkinq  Naws,  Diractorias. 


personal 


Harry  E.  Hayes 

Former  Publisher 
Retail  Ad  Manager 

Houston 

Harry  E.  Hayes  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houfiton  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  A.  Johnston,  who 
resigned. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  H.  Lampe, 
vicepresident  of  advertising. 

Before  his  promotion,  Mr. 
Hayes  was  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager.  A  Los 
Angeles  native,  he  was  with  the 
Long  Bedch  Press-Telegram 
and  Sun  for  nine  years  before 
leaving  there  in  1939  to  become 
circulation  manager  of  the  Napa 
(Calif.)  Register.  Later  he 
became  circulation  manager  for 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and 
Tribune  and  then  publisher  of 
the  Allen  Parish  News  in  Oak¬ 
dale,  La. 

After  stints  with  the  Bent 
1  County  Democrat  in  Las  Ana- 
mas,  Colo.,  a  newspaper  he  pur¬ 
chased;  Ellington  Air  Force 
Base  in  Houston  where  as  public 
information  officer  he  bought  the 
base  newspaper,  the  Skylander; 
and  the  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 

Current- Argus,  Mr.  Hayes 
joined  the  Post  in  1959. 

• 

I  James  A.  McComb  Jr. — from 
retail  ad  staff  to  assistant  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 

*  «  * 


New  .Managing  Editor 
For  Ottaway  Paper 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

The  appointment  of  Joseph 
A.  Cusack  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Record  here  was 
announced  this  week  by  Horace 
G.  Heller,  editor  and  general 
manager. 

Mr.  Cusack,  formerly  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Port 
Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette, 
succeeds  John  F.  Hill,  who  has 
resigned. 

Both  newspapers  are  members 
of  the  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio,  Inc.  group. 

Mr.  Cusack,  47,  has  lived  in 
Milford,  near  here,  for  the  past 
25  years.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  weekly  Mil¬ 
ford  Dispatch,  now  the  Pike 
County  Dispatch.  He  joined  the 
Union-Gazette  in  1950. 

• 

70  Years,  One  Paper 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

George  W.  Godbeer,  89-year- 
old  editor  of  the  Fitchburg 
Sentinel,  has  just  rounded  out 
70  years  with  the  paper.  He 
begfan  as  a  cub  reporter  and 
became  president  in  1915. 

• 

Conrad  Fink,  former  night 
city  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Chicago  and  recently 
on  the  foreign  news  desk  in 
New  York — assigne<l  to  .AP’s 
Tokyo  bureau. 

♦  ♦  » 

Paul  Pine,  Newark  .Advocate 
—  elected  president  of  Ohio 
Newspaper  (Classified  Clinic. 

*  *  * 

Christine  Dent,  graduate  of 
Hollins  College  —  to  woman’s 
department,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal. 


William  Wingfield,  report¬ 
er,  Ontario  -  Upland  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report — to  reporter,  H’c.st 
Covina  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Daily  Tribune. 

w  «  * 

H.  Maynard  Layman,  farm 
editor,  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily — 
elected  president,  Alabama  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  Commission. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bill  Neal,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Del  Rio  (Tex.)  News- 
Herald — to  business  manager, 
.Arlington  (Tex.)  Daily  Nev's- 
Texan. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ernest  Bailey,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  reporter  —  new 
president,  Houston  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Frank  Cortese, 
business  editor,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle. 

*  *  * 

Marshall  B.  Hammond,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  weekly  Pitts- 
tield  (N.  J.)  Advertiser  and 
Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Sun,  and  more 
recently  an  account  executive 
with  a  Teaneck  public  relations 
firm — to  newly  created  post  of 
business  manager,  Bath  (Me.) 
Daily  Times. 

*  *  * 

Kim  Forman  —  transferred 
from  Cheyenne  Associated  Press 
bureau  news  staff  to  Helena 
bureau,  succeeding  Rendell 

Ayers,  now  with  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post.  Douglas  W.  Hui- 
GEN,  editor,  Hamilton  (Mont.) 
Ravalli  Daily  Republican — to 
Helena  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Christy  Schaller,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun — to 
public  information  officer,  Ne¬ 
vada  Employment  Security  De¬ 
partment,  Carson  City.  Mr. 

Schaller  succeeds  Robert  Faiss, 
whom  he  also  succeeded  as  the 
Sun’s  city  editor. 


Katy  Murray,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  advertising  art  depart¬ 
ment,  and  more  recently  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  Colonial  Fur¬ 
niture  Company  —  returns  as 
creative  and  layout  artist  to 
public  relations  department. 
Star  and  Indianapolis  News. 
Milton  Hale  Jr.,  with  Western 
Union  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  New 
York  City — to  head  of  the  two 
paper’s  research  projects. 


AMONG  WINNERS  in  the  annual  Prett  Club  of  New  Orleans  competi¬ 
tion  were:  from  left,  Bill  Stuckey,  New  Orleans  States-ltem;  Podine 
Schoenber9er,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune;  Buddy  Diliberto,  Times- 
Picayune,  and  David  Zinman,  Associated  Press  New  Orleans  bureau. 
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Calif.  Group  Posts  Burke,  ex-Associated 

r  »  GU:r.„  Press  staffer,  public  relations 

Exeuillive  Shifts  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Foundation,  and  aide  to  Madison 
Harry  L.  Millet  has  been  (Wis.)  Capital  Times’  editor- 
name<i  general  manager,  Penin-  publisher — to  editor.  University 
sula  Newspapers  Incorporated,  of  Wisconsin  News  Service, 
announces  Eugene  C.  Bishop,  Madison, 
president  who  formerly  held  ♦  *  • 

double  titles.  Nick  Nebl,  recently  gradu- 

Charles  Tyler,  business  man-  ated  from  the  University  of 
ager,  succeeded  Mr.  Millet  as  Missouri — to  copy  editor.  Mem- 
publisher,  Palo  Alto  Times,  phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap- 
Frank  J.  O’Neill  became  Times’  peal.  Glenda  Middleton,  assist- 
business  manager  and  Edwin  ant  women’s  news  editor.  Pine 
W.  Rice,  advertising  manager.  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial  —  to 
was  named  business  manager,  society  department.  Commercial 
Burlingame  Advance-Star.  Appeal.  Her  husband,  Fred 

Mr.  Bishop,  a  past  president,  Middleton,  former  sports  edi- 
CNPA,  has  direction  over  the  tor  —  now  attending  Memphis 
PNI  trust  plan  set  up  in  1954  State  University  and  working 
by  George  Morell,  Dallas  Wood  part-time  in  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Ray  Lovett,  principal  stock-  sports  department.  JiM  Kill-  porter,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
holders.  PATRICK,  news  editor.  Carbon-  gram — to  financial  editor,  sue- 

•  dale  (Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan  ceeding  DEnroN  Smith,  who  re- 

Editor^s  Daughter 
Wins  Branham  Award 

Miss  Gail  Streater,  daughter  Rodney  H.  Morrison — from  Ken  Johnson,  editor,  Salem 
of  Donald  Streater,  news  editor  advertising  department.  Middie-  (Ore.)  Copitai  Press  — elected 
of  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  tovm  (N.  Y.)  Record,  to  adver-  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Writ- 
Enterprise,  has  been  named  tising  director,  Arizona  Daily  ere  Conference  of  the  Oregon 
winner  of  the  $500  1961  John  Journal,  new  Phoenix  daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
M.  Branham  and  John  Petrie  scheduled  to  begin  publication  tion,  succeeding  Ams- 

Memorial  Scholarehin  Founda-  Feb.  14,  1962.  demn,  Coos  Bay  World. 


VESTA  WINNERS  (or  1961  receiv*  their  awards  at  Newspaper  Food 
Editors  Conference  in  Chicago  for  excellence  of  food  pages  in  their 
respective  circulation  brackets:  Left  to  right^-Clarice  Rowlands,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal;  Pearl  E.  Hafstrom,  South  Bend  Tribune;  Isabel  DuBois. 
Chicago  Daily  News;  and  Cholm  G.  Houghton,  member  of  American 
Meat  Institute  staff.  Awards  are  presented  by  the  Meat  Institute. 


Appeal. 


FASTEST  GROWING 
0\  MARKET  IN 
^^PENNSYLVANIA 


U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
PILOT  CITY 

^  A  Because  of  Erie’s  own  program 
of  modernization  and 
y  development— now  in  full 

swing — the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  chose 
^  Erie  os  the  town  best  suited  for 
their  Pilot  City  Program. 
y  Erie...  Pennsylvania's  3rd  city 
'tr]  ond  only  port  on 

V  ^  '  the  St.  lawrence  Seaway 


TheErieTimes 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA'S 


(evening) 


(morning) 


TheErieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 


A 


Obituary 


HONORED  GUEST— G.  T.  Willey, 
left,  of  the  Martin  Company  pre¬ 
sents  a  model  of  the  Pershing 
missile  to  Charles  Wadsworth, 
"Hush  Puppies”  columnist  of  the 
Orlando  (Ha.)  Sentinel.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Martin's  Orlando  Division.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  has  been  writing  in 
the  Sentinel  for  23  years. 

Paitl  VtaiMET — appointed  as 
national  advertising  manager  of 
Le  Nouveau  Journal,  Montreal. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Seymoi’R  Francis,  copy 
reader,  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune — named  director 
of  public  relations  for  Pacific 
Southwest  Airlines,  San  Diego. 
«  *  * 

William  Brian  Williams, 
who  has  been  on  the  police  beat 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  a  reporter  on  the  Lamar 
( Colo. )  Daily  News — assigpied 
to  cover  welfare  work  on  the 
PD. 

*  *  V 

Ben  Flibger,  member  of  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  10  years  —  left  to 
become  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Pipers  professional 
basketball  team. 

«  *  * 

Carolyn  Means,  assistant 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  —  appointed 
teens  writer,  succeeding  Bea 
Neufeld,  assigned  to  the  re- 
poi^rs’  staff  at  Central  Police 
Station. 


NEWS-IOURNAL 

Papers  i 
open  pocketbooks  I 


Gilbert  Forbes,  57,  newsman, 
war  correspondent  and  first  tele¬ 
vision  newscaster  in  Indiana; 
Sept.  18.  He  worked  for  radio 
stations  in  St.  Louis  and  Joliet, 
Ill.,  in  the  early  Thirties,  then 
joined  Radio  Station  WFBM, 
Indianapolis  in  1937.  He  took 
his  news  program  before  the 
camera  when  WFBM  opened 
Indiana’s  first  television  station 
in  1949.  For  five-and-one-half 
years  he  conducted  a  special 
show,  “Test  The  Press,’’  on 
which  more  than  400  reporters, 
editors  and  publishers  were 
questioned  on  current  events. 

«  *  « 

G.  Rankin  Starkey,  until 
last  year  publisher  of  the  Kerr- 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Times;  Sept. 
20.  He  joined  the  Times  in  the 
late  Twenties  and  became  owner- 
publisher  in  1931. 

♦  *  * 

Walter  S.  Lovelace,  72,  edi¬ 
tor,  £7 t»an.sf  on  (Ill.)  ffcrfcw  since 
its  founding  in  1925;  Sept.  18. 
He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Times,  Boulder 
(Colo.)  News,  Denver  Express, 
and  Evanstim  News-Index. 


DELAWARE 


Contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc 
or  News-Journal  Popers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Weeklies’  Columnist 
Killed  in  Air  Crash 

Largo,  Fla. 

George  Peck,  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines  crash  in  Chicago  Sept. 
17,  wrote  a  column.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Way,  that  appeared  in  more 
than  4,000  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

He  also  published  a  weekly 
bulletin  that  rounded  up  edito¬ 
rial  opinion,  and  had  written 
numerous  articles  on  religion. 

Mr.  Peck,  67,  was  born  in 
Kitchener,  Ont.,  but  became  a 
naturalized  United  States  citi- 


High  family  Income! 
BIG  population  Center 
MAKES  THE 

Clevelanci  Market 

larger  in  retail  sales  than 
any  one  of  38  entire  states  ? 

WRITE 

WIRE 

RHONE 

CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward 


Nandor  Honti,  83,  from  1931  Georire  Savage  Dies 
to  1951  on  the  art  staff  of  *  -  ^  . 

Hearst’s  American  Weekly,  and  A*»er  Heart  Attack 
more  recently  a  painter  and  San  Bernardino,  Calif, 

commercial  artist;  recently.  George  W.  Savage,  58,  assist- 

*  *  *  ant  to  the  publishers  of  the  Sun- 

Jacob  E.  Reizenstein,  92,  Telegram,  died  Sept.  15  in  Pasa- 

former  city  editor,  Iowa  City  dena  of  a  heart  attack. 

(Iowa)  Republican  and  Iowa  A  Southern  California  civic 
City  Daily  Press  in  recent  years  leader,  Mr.  Savage  had  been  at- 
a  contributing  editor  for  the  tending  a  meeting  of  Boy  Scout 
I otva  City  Press-Citizen;  Sept.  G.  executives  when  stricken. 

*  *  *  A  Pomona  College  graduate 

Lilliard  C.  Sweatt,  49,  retail  in  1925,  he  serv-ed  as  assistant 

advertising  executive.  Washing-  to  the  president  of  the  college 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post;  recently.  His  until  starting  his  newspaper 
career  started  in  1930  with  the  career  in  1928  as  managing  edi- 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner.  He  tor  of  the  Claremont  Courier. 
was  later  with  the  Nashville  While  he  was  serving  with 
Times  and  came  to  the  Post  in  the  state  highway  commission, 
1941.  James  A.  Guthrie,  editor  and 

*  *  president  of  the  Sun-Telegram, 

David  J.  DEAROorRFF,  56,  city  persuaded  Mr.  Savage  to  join 

editor,  Grceni’iHc  (Ohio)  Advo-  the  Sun  Co.  organization  in  1949 
cate;  Sept.  20.  A  member  of  the  as  manager  of  the  job  shop  sub- 
Advocate  staff  for  33  years,  he  sidiary.  He  became  assistant  to 
was  working  on  the  Page  One  the  publishers  in  1953. 
layout  when  he  collapsed  and  Mr.  Savage  wrote  a  weekly 
died.  column  “Off  the  Beaten  Path,” 

•  for  the  newspaper  and  also  did 

Betsv  Luce  30  ^  special  column  on  his  impres- 

’  sions  of  the  National  Orange 

Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.  Show  in  San  Bernardino  each 

Betsy  Luce,  50,  long-time  year, 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Post,  • 

and  a  woman  friend  were  E\-elyn  Harris,  83,  former 
drowned  in  heavy  surf  at  Pon-  city  editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 
quoque  Beach  here  Sept.  17.  stitution,  and  son  of  the  late 
There  were  no  witnesses  to  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  creator  of 

the  accident.  The  bodies  were  the  “Uncle  Remus”  stories; 

borne  west  by  a  heavy  current  Sept.  16.  He  joined  the  Consti- 
and  carried  ashore  by  the  surf  tution  as  a  reporter  in  1896, 
half  an  hour  after  Miss  Luce  became  city  editor,  then  left  in 
and  the  friend,  Mrs.  Marion  1906  to  take  a  job  with  the 
Tipaldi,  54,  had  gone  swimming.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 

•  Telegraph  Company.  Starting 

S.  A.  Buchanan,  71  as  editor  of  Southern  Telephone 

_  ...  News,  he  retired  in  1943  as  an 

S.  A.  (StanTSSianf  it  assistant  vicepr^ident. 

the  Herald;  8  first  circulation  q’Leary,  54,  sports 

manager,  died  here  Sept.  16.  A  ^s  copy-reader  and 

32-year  veteran  of  the  news-  n^^ke-up  man,  Boston  (Mass.) 
paper  business,  Mn  Buchanan  ^^nerican;  Sept.  15.  He  joined 

the  Hearst  newspapers  in  1930 
Jan.  1,  1956.  He  was  the  brother  ^  newsman,  later  becoming  a 
of  Senator  W  A  Buchanan,  sports  writer.  Just  before  World 

War  II  he  joined  the  Boston 
1905  to  19d4.  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 

•  ^  and  came  back  to  the  American 

Jameg  L.  Palmer,  73  in  1944. 

!  T  *  ♦  • 

London  ^  , 

James  L.  Palmer,  73,  editor  Wesley  McCurdy,  80  former 
of  the  Western  Morning  News  Winnipeg 

of  Plymouth  for  nearly  30  years  )  Tribune;  Sept.  15. 

before  he  retired  in  1948,  died  *  *  * 

Sept.  17.  He  was  a  former  presi-  Fred  H.  Thompson  III,  48, 
dent  of  the  Guild  of  British  copy  editor.  Home  Furnishings 

Newspaper  Editors.  Daily,  a  Fairchild  Publication; 

1  Sept.  23. 

*  «  « 

Samuel  Grady  Damron  McClure  James,  57,  former 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  reporter,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 
Samuel  Grady  Damron,  ier-Joumal  and  Louisville  Her- 
retired  managing  editor  of  the  ald-Post;  Sept.  15. 

Charleston  (W.  Wa.)  Daily  Mail,  •  ♦  * 

died  at  his  home  here  Sept.  17.  Stanley  W.  Gillen,  36,  Buf- 
He  was  72.  Mrs.  Damron  said  falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
her  husband  died  as  he  watched  reporter  for  the  past  eight 

a  television  show.  years;  Sept.  23. 
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Publish  more  pictures 

Increase  advertising  revenue-build 
circulation . . .  with  Scan-A-Graver^ 

Many  newspaper  people  have  said  they  would  use  Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver  electronic  engravings  even  if  they  cost  twice 
as  much  as  other  methods.  Of  course,  they  don’t.  Scan-A- 
Graver  actually  brings  the  cost  of  halftones  far  below  that 
of  ordinary  engravings.  What  publishers  consider  of  equal 
importance  is  its  convenience,  speed  and  ease  of  operation 
...  its  ability  to  produce  quality  engravings  for  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  easily,  economically. 

With  Scan-A-Graver,  your  paper  can  have  all  the  pictures 
you  need  to  increase  local  interest,  build  circulation.  And  local 
advertising  linage  goes  up  when  Scan-A-Graver  brings  down 
the  cost  of  engraving.  And  you  don’t  even  have  to  make  a 
capital  investment!  You  can  lease  Scan-A-Graver  and  Fair- 
child  will  service  it,  keep  it  up-to-date,  or  you  can  purchase 
it  with  or  without  a  service  agreement.  For  - 

more  advantages  and  full  details,  mail  the  cou-  |  Fairchih 

pon  today.  |  Foirchii. 


Hovcdoet  Scan-A-draver  auce  lime'/ 
You  can  cast  stereos  while  the 
engravings  are  being  made  —  no 
need  to  hold  forms  for  cuts.  Then 
the  finished  Fairchild  engravings  are 
taped  in  place  on  the  stereo  and 
printed  direct  for  superior  quality. 
Scan-A-Graver  makes  cuts 
automatically,  right  in  your  plant, 
fast.  For  example,  it  will  engrave 
two  2-column  x  4"  65  screen  cuts 
in  less  than  12  minutes. 

What  ia  Fairchild 
Cuatomer  Service? 

The  Fairchild  lease  provides 
preventive  maintenance, 
modernization,  parts  and  servicing 
by  a  nation-wide  staff  of 
factory-trained  Customer  Engineers. 
The  lease  fosters  an  unusually 
close  customer  relationship  with 
the  Fairchild  Sales  Engineer,  too. 
Through  his  daily  contacts  with 
users  of  electronic  engravings  in 
printing  and  publishing,  your 
Fairchild  Sales  Engineer  has  a 
vast  store  of  experience  in 
photography,  layout,  advertising 
and  printing,  also  available  to  you 
at  no  cost. 

May  I  purchaae  my  Scan-A-Graver? 
Certainly.  You  can  buy  it  outright, 
and,  in  addition,  every  lease 
contains  an  option  to  buy. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  or 

FAIRCHILD  CAA4ERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 


Saitt  and  Strvic*  efficti  fhrowghoul  lha  world 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  75 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  literature  on  Scon-A-Graver  and  copies  of 
■'Photo-Advertising"  and  “Impressions." 


ZONE _ STATE. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 


CIRCULATION 

Bundle  Distribution 
Problems  Examined 

By  John  E.  Weiler 

CM,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronirle 


There  is  one  thing  definite 
about  distribution — the  cost  is 
gfoing  up.  The  problem  of  serving 
suburbia  is  becoming  greater 
and  greater.  Shopping  centers 
and  housing  developments  have 
radically  altered  fundamental 
generally-accepted  distribution 
procedures.  In  covering  these 
increasingly  scattered  areas, 
newspaper  distribution  costs 
must  go  up — or  circulation  will 
not  keep  pace  with  population 
expansion. 

The  problem  is  one  which  is 
extremely  difficult  to  resolve. 
Perhaps  the  only  answer  is  to 
strive  for  a  proper  balance  of 
cost  control  and  circulation 
needs.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  I 
shall  describe  the  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers  in  meeting  the 
situation. 

1.  A  study  of  truck  runs.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  distri¬ 
bution  patterns  be  constantly 
evaluated  and  adapted  to 
changring  market  areas.  There¬ 
fore,  we  make  continuous  analy¬ 
ses  of  all  truck  runs  with 
revisions  being  made  almost 
daily.  Every  truck  is  equipped 
with  a  Tachograph — an  invsilu- 
able  tool  for  these  studies.  The 
Tachogrraph  shows  the  speed, 
the  time,  the  lengfth  of  each  stop, 
and  the  distance  travell^ 
between  stops.  This  record  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  day  to  day  detailed 
information  about  each  individu¬ 
al  run. 

The  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers  is  also  studying  the 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Inveatlgate  th«  d«velopmant« 
that  ar«  taking  placa  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U,  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia, 

le  kssp  Is  touch  with  marketing, 
tdverfiting,  publishing  end  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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possible  decentralization  of  our 
bundle  delivery.  At  the  present 
time  we  use  comer  drop  offs  but 
we  are  experimenting  with  a 
substation  operation.  So  far  the 
results  appear  encouraging. 

2.  Maintenance  of  equipment. 
The  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
own  all  vehicles  and  maintain 
them  at  our  own  grarage  through 
employee  mechanics.  Equipment 
costs  can  be  minimized  through 
standardized  vehicles  and  care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  each  vehicle 
after  every  trip.  Driver  selec¬ 
tion  and  training  is  also  vital 
in  conserving  equipment.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  studying 
the  possibility  of  switching  from 
gasoline  to  liquified  petroleum 
gas  (LPG).  Some  companies 
have  reported  a  50%  increase  in 
engine  mileage  through  this 
change. 

3.  Meeting  delivery  crises.  In 
the  event  of  a  blizzard  or  a  press 
breakdown  or  any  emergency 
which  complicates  the  normal 
distribution  pattern,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  available  personnel 
be  mobilized  so  that  maximum 
deliveries  can  be  made.  This  is 
facilitated  by  setting  up  a  spe¬ 
cial  emergency  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  which  can  be  quickly  put 
into  effect  at  the  time  of  crisis. 
In  preparing  this,  all  alternative 
means  of  transportation  must  be 
analyzed  in  advance. 

4.  Safety.  A  well  co-ordinated 
safety  program  can  reduce 
mechanical  costs  and  improve 
delivery  service.  At  the  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  we  pre¬ 
sent  annual  safety  awards  con- 
’isting  of  pins  and  cards  from 
ICMA  to  drivers  with  satisfac- 


where  broader 


’  experience 
creates 
better  presses 


NEW  LOOK  ON  SIDEWALK — Chicago's  Loop  now  boasfs  newsstands 
made  of  steel  with  baked  enamel  finish.  They  are  furnished  through  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


tory  safety  records.  Cash 
bonuses,  equivalent  to  one  day’s 
pay  for  every  successive  acci¬ 
dent-free  year,  are  also  g^ranted. 
Occasional  safety  meetings  are 
held  for  the  drivers  at  which 
time  films  can  be  shown,  and 
lectures  presented  to  make 
everyone  safety  conscious. 

Reconciliation  of  cost  and 
coverage  is  an  overwhelming 
problem,  but  a  problem  that 
must  be  faced  by  every  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  one  answer  is  that 
everyone  adopt  stricter  cost 
controls  on  all  expenses  while 
constantly  re-evaluating  the 
changing  circulation  market. 

STATISTICAL  SUPPLEMENT 

Miles  per  gallon  of  gas: 

Cars  15.08 

Wagons  12.8 

Trucks  9.27 

Annual  Mileage: 

Cars  and  Wagons  499,308 
Trucks  393,575 


NEAT  DISPLAY  stand  built  by  tha 
Allied  Container  Corp.  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  provides  space  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  idea.  It's  made  of  corru¬ 
gated  fiberboard. 


Total 

Cost  per  mile. 

Average  for  26  business  Hurricane  Edition 
cars  and  15  trucks — 13.50c  Helps  Stricken  Area 

Number  of  accidents  per 

100,000  miles  Houston 

(5  year  average)  Houston  Chronicle  pub- 

1336  lished  10,000  copies  of  a  20-page 

•  special  edition  on  hurricane 

1  .  TVT  1  Carla  to  help  raise  funds  for 

Circulator  Named  the  stricken  Texas  Gulf  Coast 

Pontiac,  Mich.  area. 

The  late  Earl  M.  Treadwell’s  Less  than  a  week  after  they 
successor  as  circulation  manager  were  donated  to  the  Hurricane 
of  the  Pontiac  Press  is  Fred  Carla  Fund,  more  than  $5,000 
Thompson,  who  has  been  assist-  was  raised  as  readers  purchased 
ant  manager.  He  was  in  the  real  copies  for  $1  each, 
estate  business  before  joining  The  special  edition  contained 
the  Press  in  1933.  His  assistant  the  most  dramatic  front  pages, 
will  be  Arlo  McCully,  who  came  news  photog^raphs  and  stories 
to  the  Press  staff  in  1952  from  produced  by  the  staff  during  the 
the  Manistee  News- Advocate.  week  Carla  hit. 
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Carla  Picture 
Souvenir  Run 
Is  Phenomenal 

Houston 

“A  circulation  manager’s 
dream  .  . 

That’s  how  Earl  Buell,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Houston 
Press,  described  the  response  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper's  16-page  tabloid  —  Pic¬ 
torial  History  of  Hurricane 
Carla — published  Sept.  20. 

More  than  50,000  orders  were 
received  in  the  first  two  days. 
Said  Mr.  Buell: 

“I  just  couldn’t  believe  it.  I 
thought  I  was  dreaming.  We 
had  to  turn  down  thousands  of 
orders  simply  because  we  ran 
out  of  copies.” 

The  Carla  edition,  produced 
by  News  Editor  Ted  Hutchison 
and  .4rtist  Sidney  Van  Ulm, 
contained  the  picture  story  of 
the  hurricane  which  devasted 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Sept.  10- 
12. 

Many  of  the  pictures  were 
taken  by  William  Cooksey,  Tony 
Triolo,  Jim  Cox  and  Frank 
Grizzafi  of  the  Press,  Jerry  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Charles  McCarty,  Rodney 
Mims  and  Bill  Southerland  of 


the  United  Press  International 
and  Bill  Perry,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  a  sister 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  Mr. 
Perry  was  in  Houston  on  vaca¬ 
tion  when  Carla  struck. 

Mr.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  Van 
Ulm  said  they  chose  44  pictures 
from  almost  200  for  the  edition. 
• 

Reader^s  Digest 
Adds  Press  Section 

Beginning  with  the  October 
issue  the  Reader^ s  Digest  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  press  section  devoted 
to  newspaper  editorials  and 
other  comment  on  the  news. 

The  first  includes  a  space  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
comment  by  David  Lawrence 
and  Arnold  Beichman  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  com¬ 
ment  on  Cuba  by  Salvadore  de 
Madariaga  from  Excelsior  of 
Mexico  City,  and  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  former  President 
Eisenhower  in  Gettysburg  by 
Kenneth  Crawford  of  Newsweek. 

The  Digest  will  continue  to 
reprint  newspaper  material  “of 
lasting  interest”  in  its  regular 
pages.  A  condensation  of  Mar¬ 
guerite  Higgins’  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  dispatch  from 
Germany  is  the  lead  article  in 
the  October  issue. 


Morning  Edition 
Rolls  at  Dawn 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has 
switched  one  of  its  major  edi¬ 
tions  from  daytime  to  a  pre¬ 
dawn  press  run  designed  to  give 
morning  newspaper  readers  later 
sports  and  general  news. 

The  change  was  made  in  the 
Family  edition,  a  daytime  oper¬ 
ation  started  by  the  morning 
Free  Press  last  November  when 
the  afternoon  Detroit  Times  was 
bought  and  absorbed  by  the 
Detroit  News. 

Showed  Gains 

At  that  time  the  Free  Press 
put  on  a  circulation  drive  aimed 
at  former  afternoon  Times 
readers.  The  daytime  Family 
edition  was  part  of  this  cam¬ 
paign.  During  the  period  end¬ 
ing  last  March  31,  the  Free 
Press  showed  circulation  gains 
of  90,423  daily  and  100,295  on 
Sunday. 

Lee  Hills,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor,  said  the  new 
press  times  will  give  readers  of 
the  final  morning  edition  com¬ 
plete  results  of  late  night  events 
from  the  West  Coast. 


Business  Page  Ideas 
In  Texas  Booklet 

Houston 

Managing  editors,  business 
editors  and  reporters  are  find¬ 
ing  helpful  suggestions  and 
ideas  in  a  booklet  titled  “Busi¬ 
ness  News.” 

The  61-page  booklet  grew  out 
of  a  tape-recorded  meeting  of  16 
Texas  newspaper  business  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  that  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Among  the  subjects  covered 
are  what  makes  a  news  release 
acceptable,  business-page  photo¬ 
graphs,  business  columns,  the 
place  of  human-interest  stories 
on  the  business  page,  the  use  of 
graphs  and  charts,  etc. 

Copies  of  “Business  News” 
are  available  at  $1.50  each  from 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  3333  West  Ala¬ 
bama,  Houston  6,  Texas. 

• 

Wing  on  New  Plant 

Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  new 
plant  here  will  be  enlarged  with 
the  construction  of  a  wing  cost¬ 
ing  $120,000  to  provide  facilities 
for  publishing  Barron’s  Weekly, 
an  investment  publication  now 
printed  in  Boston. 


Efficient! ... 

Only  four  evening  newspapers  and  one  morning  in 
the  major  markets  of  New  Jersey  have  as  low  a  Milline  Rate 

as  our  $4.21,  or  lower. 

BUT  in  their  respective  cities  Retail  Sales  per  Capita 
are  only  67%,  67%,  65%,  64%  and  37%  as  high 
as  our  $2,680  in  Plainfield. 


...and  Effective 

Coverage:  42.5%  in  our  348,799  population 
ABC  Trading  Area.  77.2%  in  our  City 
Zone.  Circulation  now  over  43,968  daily. 


More  than  128,225  people  live  within  4  miles 
of  downtown  Plainfield  (A.B.C.  City  Zone). 


No  outside  New  Jersey  or  New  York  newspaper 
adequately  reaches  Plainfield  housewives. 


The  Courier  News 

MEMBER:  THE  GANNETT  GROUP 


PLAINFIELD, 


Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc.,  a  Division  of 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

OFFICES:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Ads  Launder  Image 
Of  Laundry  Industry 


By  William  Storm 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  long-range  public  relations 
and  advertising  campaign  to 
change  the  public  image  of  the 
professional  laundry  industry 
has  resulted  in  substantially 
increased  nationwide  volume  and 
profits,  in  some  instances  as 
much  as  200%,  according  to 
industry  spokesmen. 

The  all-media  campaign,  which 
is  highlighting  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  is  on  both  local  and 
national  levels.  Now  in  its  fourth 
year,  the  campaign  was  devel¬ 
oped  and  has  been  conducted 
since  its  inception  by  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Philadelphia  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency,  for 
the  Professional  Laundry  Indus¬ 
try. 

S30-Milliun  Outlay 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign, 
local  newspaper  advertising,  all 
done  on  an  individual  basis  by 
the  laundry  operator,  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Laundering  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  to 
run  $30,000,000  a  year,  50% 
over  two  years  ago. 

According  to  AIL  Advertising 
Director  Mark  Taber,  this  esti¬ 
mate  is  based  on  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  by  association  members 
as  to  how  much  of  their  current 
promotional  budget  is  earmarked 
for  newspaper  advertising. 

In  1957,  at  the  start  of  the 
campaign,  motivational  research 
studies  showed  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  to  be  that  the  professional 
laundry  industry  was  masculine, 
heavy-handed  and  of  low  status. 
Gray  &  Rogers’  objective  was  to 
make  professional  laundry  serv¬ 
ice  more  appealing  to  women. 


the  industry’s  best  customer,  by 
emphasizing  its  feminine  char¬ 
acter. 

Nationally,  a  feminine  voice 
speaks  for  the  industry.  She  is 
Mrs.  Anne  Sterling,  director  of 
consumer  education  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Launder¬ 
ing,  who  carries  on  a  constant 
program  of  guest  appearances 
on  radio-TV  for  public  ser\’ice 
interviews  on  fabric  care.  In 
addition,  a  once-a-month  matted 
newspaper  column,  “Favor  Your 
Fabrics,”  is  distributed  to  1,000 
newspapers. 

Other  national  activities 
include  the  industry  motion 
picture,  “Fabric  Care  Magic,” 
shown  on  TV  on  the  “Industry 
On  Parade”  program;  the 
Future  Housewife  progn*am, 
showing  the  industry  film  and 
literature  to  high  school  girls  in 
classes  and  assemblies,  and  a 
series  of  handbooks  on  fabric 
care  distributed  to  laundry  cus¬ 
tomers,  schools,  publishers  and 
radio-TV  audiences. 

Home  Counselor 

Locally,  a  major  factor  in  the 
program  is  the  laundry  home 
counselor  who  earns  goodwill 
for  the  industry  by  advising 
housewives  on  fabric  care  prob¬ 
lems.  Trained  at  the  AIL  head¬ 
quarters  at  Joliet,  their  job  is 
to  conduct  plant  tours  and  to 
serv'e  as  the  laundries’  voice  in 
local  newspaper  and  broadcast 
advertising.  So  far,  AIL  work¬ 
shops  at  Joliet  have  graduated 
60  such  counselors. 

As  part  of  the  public  relations 
program,  through  a  series  of 
manuals,  laundrymen  are  being 
shown  how  to  give  their  plants. 


trucks,  stationery,  packaging, 
advertising  and  other  externals 
a  clean,  prestige  look  with 
feminine  appeal. 

A  number  of  objectionable 
words  and  phrases  have  been 
eliminated  from  laundry  term¬ 
inology  and  more  desirable  lan¬ 
guage  substituted.  The  phrase 
“Fabric  Care  Services”  has  been 
.stressed  in  all  advertising  to 
replace  the  outmoded  and  mis¬ 
leading  word,  “laundry”  and  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance. 

“Laundering  is  only  one  of  a 
modern  laundry’s  many  func¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Taber  obsei^’ed. 
“The  slogan  ‘Specialists  in 
Fabric  Care’  is  far  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  has  been  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  laundries.” 

Publicity  releases  include 
monthly  releases  to  women’s 
page  editors;  case  histories  in 
the  trade  press  and  articles  in 
new'spapers  and  consumer  maga¬ 
zines. 

.Newspaper.**  Favoretl 

In  a  questionnaire  recently 
sent  out  to  participating  laun¬ 
dries  asking  which  phase  of 
the  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  was  most  bene¬ 
ficial  to  them,  however,  the 
reply  overwhelmingly  favored 
newspapers,  the  agency  revealed. 

One-fourth  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  laundries  replied  and  of 
these  93  found  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  got  the  best  results.  Radio 
was  second  with  74,  followed  by 
53  for  direct  mail  and  21  for 
TV. 

Although  approximately  500 
laundries  in  the  national  public 
relations  program  represent  only 
about  20%  of  the  association’s 
membership,  they  do  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Ad  Parks 

A  major  item  in  Gray  & 
Rogers  campaign  are  the  Ad 
Packs,  mailed  monthly  to  all 
program  participants.  These 
contain  copy,  layout  and  finished 
art  for  five  new’spaper  ads  along 
with  promotion  ideas  and  sales 
aids. 

These  newspaper  ads  are 
mostly  two  columns  wide  by 
seven  inches  deep,  the  size  most 
commonly  used  for  laundry 
newspaper  advertising.  Varia¬ 
tions  in  format  are  sometimes 
offered  and  the  ads  are  adapted 
by  the  local  laundry  operator  to 
the  size  he  prefers  in  his  local 
newspaper.  'To  imply  cleanliness, 
airiness  and  femininity  plenty 
of  white  space  is  always  used. 
The  signature  and  addresses  on 
the  copy  sent  by  the  agency  is 
fictitious  and  the  laundry  owner 
substitutes  his  own  identifying 
information  with  copy  revised 
to  fit  local  conditions. 


A  layout  is  suggested  for  each 
ad  which  may  be  revised  accord¬ 
ing  to  need.  Also  included  is 
finished  art  and  headlines  on 
glossy  stock  that  can  be  used 
directly  for  newspaper  repro<iuc- 
tion. 

Ads  stress  such  points  as 
freshness  of  laundry-waslied 
fabrics,  beauty,  care  in  pack¬ 
aging  and  feature  various  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Fabric  Care  Center. 

The  professional  laundry 
industry,  with  annual  sales  in 
excess  of  one  billion  dollars,  is 
the  largest  personal  service 
industry  in  the  country,  employ¬ 
ing  214,000  people  and  ser\’ing 
12,500,000  families. 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Ellen  Tufts,  formerly  staff 
assistant  to  labor  columnist  Vic¬ 
tor  Riesel,  has  joined  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  Ted  Bates 
&  Company. 

«  * 

•  Florence  Barnum  has  been 
appointed  director  of  Her 
Majesty  Underwear  Company’s 
newly-created  internal  publicity 
department.  She  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  firm’s  New  York 
sales  office  for  two  years  corre¬ 
lating  publicity  and  advertising. 
Mrs.  Bamum  was  previously 
with  Heintz  &  Co.,  advertising, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

*  *  * 

•  Frank  Hewens,  former  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  division  of  Selvage  &  Lee, 
Inc.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  T.  N. 
Palmer  &  Company  as  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  public 
relations.  Mr.  Hewens,  one-time 
staffer  on  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle  and  later  on  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  left  news- 
papering  for  PR  to  work  for  the 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

•  Gene  Feehan,  Clint  Wade 
and  Nancy  Sales  have  joined  the 
staff  of  Milbum  McCarty  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  Mr.  Feehan  is  a 
former  newsman  with  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  & 
Times-Herald.  Mr.  Wade  at  one 
time  worked  for  United  Press 
International  and  Miss  Sales 
served  as  editor  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Andrews  (N.  C.) 
Journal  before  coming  to  New 
York  a  few  months  ago. 

• 

Sale  Rumor  Denied 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Rumors  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Sacramento  Union  were 
denied  here.  Leonard  V.  Finder, 
former  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
paper  executive,  said  he  has 
neither  bought  nor  contracted  to 
buy  the  Union.  R.  B.  Selby, 
general  manager,  dismissed  the 
report. 
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An  atomic  powor‘‘univor- 
sity”  for  Wottorn  Europo. 

From  six  nations  —  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  and  The 
Netherlands  — scientists 
will  soon  gather  for  study 
in  a  new  atomic  power 
plant  designed  and  equip¬ 
ped  by  Westinghouse.This 
10,500-kilowatt  plant  is 
at  the  Belgian  National 
Atomic  Laboratories  (C. 
E.  N.l  near  Mol,  Belgium. 

As  a  research  labora¬ 
tory,  this  plant  will  increase 
man’s  knowledge  of  atomic 
power.  As  an  educational 
center,  it  will  train  people 
of  these  six  countries  for 
jobs  in  the  new  technol¬ 
ogy  of  the  atomic  age. 

You  can  be  sure  ...  if 
it’s  Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


The  Weekly  Editor 


ACTION! 


By  Rick  Friedman 


“We  feel  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  our  paper  is  suc¬ 
cessful  is  because  of  our  local 
pictures.’’ 

Speaking  was  Omer  W.  John¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Kettering- 
Oakwood  Times,  10,861-circula¬ 
tion  (ABC)  weekly  four  miles 
from  Dayton,  Ohio. 

We  were  discussing  picture 
coverage  in  weekly  newspapers. 
My  contention  had  been  that 
too  many  editors  settled  for  poor 
picture  quality  just  for  the  sake 
of  getting  familiar  faces  onto 
their  pages.  Our  conversation 
turned  on  the  problem  common 
to  all  weeklies — the  standard 
shot. 

As  with  most  non-dailies, 
Omer  said,  the  Times  had  little 
chance  to  take  the  exciting  spot 
news  shot.  It  had  to  rely  instead 
on  the  local  picture,  which  meant 
the  endless  round  of  routine 
assignments — a  committee  plan¬ 
ning  a  card  party,  groundbreak¬ 
ing  for  a  school,  the  gavel 
presentation  of  fraternal  officers, 
somebody  handing  somebody 
else  a  charity  donation. 

“Despite  the  fact  we  must 
take  most  of  our  pictures  on 
such  topics,’’  Omer  continued, 
“we  still  insist  on  ACTION.” 

“We  attain  this  in  pictures 
where  there  are  only  two 
persons.  And  we  attain  it  in 
pictures  of  large  groups.  The 
people  in  our  photos  must  be 
doing  something,”  he  said.  “A 
little  imagination  will  put  two 
people  by  themselves  in  action 
without  having  them  just 
shaking  hands.” 

Starred  the  Spade 

To  demonstrate,  Omer  pro¬ 
duced  pictures  which  had  been 
used  in  the  Times.  They  were 
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all  good,  but  two  in  particular 
caught  my  eye. 

The  first  was  a  shot  of  a 
groundbreaking  ceremony.  The 
Times  photographer  starred  the 
spade  instead  of  the  people. 

The  spade,  center  foreground, 
was  stuck  into  the  dirt  with  the 
group  lined  up  behind  it,  bare¬ 
headed  and  in  prayer.  The  shot 
was  taken  from  a  low  level. 

Omer  revealed  a  sidelight  to 
this  picture.  The  Times  entered 
it  in  a  press  photo  contest  and 
it  was  criticized  because  the  men 
in  the  background  were  not  out 
of  focus. 

“To  me,  this  seems  unfair,” 
Omer  said.  “After  all,  the  faces 
of  those  men  are  as  important 
as  the  shovel.  The  photographer 
was  handicapped  in  this  contest 
for  not  deliberately  throwing 
part  of  a  picture  out  of  focus. 
We  feel  that  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphy  contests  have  become  too 
much  a  matter  of  ‘art’  and  not 
news  photography.” 

If  the  faces  had  been  out  of 
focus,  the  Times  might  just  as 
well  not  have  used  the  picture. 
It  would  have  been  valueless  in 
a  weekly  newspaper. 

The  second  example  of  imagin¬ 
ative  photography  involved  the 
local  high  school  football  team 
which  had  its  6-0  record  come  to 
an  abrupt  halt  one  muddy  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 

The  picture  told  the  story  by 
using  an  after-the-game  locker 
room  shot  showing  one  grim  and 
grimy  player  sadly  pulling  the 
tape  from  his  ankle. 

Way  to  Good  Photography 

Weekly  editors  could  profit  by 
adopting  the  Times’  approach  to 
good  photography.  Omer  out¬ 
lined  it  this  way: 

•  ACTION  —  In  large  group 
shots,  such  as  football,  two  or 
three  team  members  are  put  out 
in  front  of  the  rest,  and  are 
doing  something  —  blocking, 
tackling,  etc. 

•  LARGE  FACES  —  The 
Times  insists  on  large  faces  if 
at  all  possible.  They  get  this 
result  by  limiting  a  two-column 
picture  to  not  more  than  three 
persons,  and  a  three-column  pic- 
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.  .  the  spade  starred. 


ture  to  not  more  than  five  per-  Weekly  Sales 

sons;  by  tight  cropping. 

“It’s  not  uncommon  for  us  to  _  Lowell,  Ind. 

run  a  picture  three  columns,”  Lowell  Tribune  has  been 

added  Omer,  “even  though  it  f by  the  Charles  L.  Surpnw 
may  go  nine  inches  deep — if  we  to  Lyle  Pilcher,  42, 

get  what  we  want.”  1‘sher  of  the  Woodstock  (Ill.) 

Daily  Sentinel  for  14  years.  The 

•  QUALITY  OF  PRINT  —  Tribune,  founded  by  H.  H. 
“No  matter  how  go<^  the  sub-  Ragon  in  1885,  had  been  pub- 
ject  is,”  said  Omer,  “if  the  qual-  fished  continuously  by  members 
ity  of  print  is  no  good,  then  all  of  his  family. 

the  work  that  went  into  the  ♦  ♦  * 

picture  is  wasted.”  Oakland,  Calif. 

•  QUALITY  OF  REPRO-  Frank  B.  Wootten  Jr.,  city 

DUCTION — “If  the  quality  of  editor,  Oakland  Tribune,  and  his 
print  is  good,”  he  continued,  wife,  Virginia,  have  purchased 
“and  the  reproduction  is  bad,  the  Atwater  Signal  in  a  trans- 
then  again  a  lot  of  work  is  action  handled  by  Joseph  A. 
wasted.”  Snyder,  Anaheim. 

The  Times,  which  uses  Fair-  The  3500  weekly  was  bought 
child  equipment  and  letterpress,  from  Leonard  E.  Corey, 
is  often  praised  for  the  repro-  *  *  * 

duction  of  its  pictures.  WiLLiAMSTOWN,  Mass. 

•  THE  STAFF  CONFER-  Henry  J.  Conland,  editor-pub- 

ENCE — Every  Friday  the  news-  lisher  of  the  Catskill  Daily  Mail, 
paper  holds  an  editorial  staff  publisher  of  the  Greene  County 
meeting.  One  part  of  this  meet-  Examiner-Recorder  and  Coat¬ 
ing  is  devoted  to  the  photo-  sackie  Union  News,  all  in  New 
graphs  that  were  in  the  pre-  York  state,  and  co-publisher  of 
vious  day’s  paper.  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder- 

“When  the  finished  product  Gorettc,  has  acquired  the  weekly 
shows  even  the  most  minute  sign  Wtlhamstoi^  News,  m  associa- 
of  slipping,”  Omer  says,  “we  with  his  assistant  general 

correct  it  right  away.  We  get  *>ianager,  Kenneth  C.  Jolivette 
the  good  job  because  we  insist  serve  as  publisher, 

upon  it.”  ♦  •  * 

•  Tillamook,  Ore. 

The  Headlight-Herald,  a 
or  Weekly  weekly  with  3,666  circulation, 

Denvj»  changed  ownership  for  the 
irclay  Jameson,  for-  second  time  within  a  year, 
ter  and  deskman  for  Late  in  1960,  John  P.  Gorman 
IS  City  (Mo.)  Star,  sold  the  newspaper  to  W.  Verne 
named  editor  of  the  McKinney,  co-publisher  of  the 
olden  (Colo.)  Tran-  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus,  and 
lliam  Kostka,  former  Philip  N.^  Bladine,  publisher  of 
publisher,  continues  ^^e  McMinnville  (Ore.)  News- 
;r  of  the  weekly  news-  Register. 

iddition  to  remaining  The  two  owners  have  sold  the 
tit  of  William  Kostka  paper  to  Timothy  O’Connor, 
ciates,  Inc.,  Denver  former  Durango,  Colo.,  daily 
tions  and  advertising  newspaper  publisher.  A  modern 
plant  is  to  be  erected. 
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Editor  for  Weekly 

Denvj® 

John  Barclay  Jameson,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  deskman  for 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
weekly  Golden  (Colo.)  Tran¬ 
script.  William  Kostka,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  continues 
as  publisher  of  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  addition  to  remaining 
as  president  of  William  Kostka 
and  Associates,  Inc.,  Denver 
public  relations  and  advertising 
firm. 


J 


THURSDATA 

POPULAR  HILLBILLY  — 
Jim  Comstock  and  his  offbeat 
weekly  in  Richwood,  W.  Va., 
The  Hillbilly,  recently  made 
news  two  different  ways.  The 
Advertising  Club  of  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  announced  it  was 
bestowing  its  annual  We.st  Vir¬ 
ginia  .4ward  for  Civic  Achieve¬ 
ment  on  Mr.  Comstock.  The 
award  was  based  on  “unselfish 
sendee  through  his  newspaper 
to  advertise  West  Virginia’s  ad¬ 
vantages  as  a  vacation  and 
tourist  center,  to  publicize  its 
cultural  events,  thereby  raising 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  out¬ 
side  the  state  the  impression  of 
‘Hillbilly’  as  something  higher 
than  a  cartoon  subject,  con¬ 
tributing  to  a  better  image  of 
West  Virginia  throughout  the 
nation,  and  renewing  pride  in 
the  state  among  his  fellow  West 
Virginians.”  The  second  honor 
came  when  the  Chesapeake  and 
Potomac  Telephone  Company 
decided,  through  N.  W.  Ayer,  to 
promote  a  new  series  of  ads  for 
West  Virginia  papers.  The  ads 
will  be  interviews  with  prom¬ 
inent  West  Virginians,  and  are 
aimed  at  dispelling  the  gloom  of 
the  state’s  depressed  area  tag. 
The  first  one  will  be  on  a 
TOuntry  editor  —  Jim  Com¬ 
stock. 

*  *  * 

INTO  THIRD  DECADE— 
The  Mountaineer,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
began  its  20th  year  of  publica¬ 
tion  Sept,  15.  TTie  Mountaineer 
has  been  published  each  week 
despite  fires  that  ravaged  the 
mountain  post,  snowstorms  that 
paralyzed  traffic,  and  competi¬ 
tion  with  holiday  schedules — a 
total  of  988  issues.  It  has  been 
a  civilian  enterprise  (printed  at 
publisher’s  cost)  and  authorized 
(printed  at  government  ex¬ 
pense)  alternately  since  Fort 
Carson  was  six  months  old. 
Present  publisher  is  Fred  Bem- 
heim.  The  paper  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  soon  after  the  first 
World  War  II  troops  came  to 
the  Pikes  Peak  region  for  train¬ 
ing.  Alumni  include  David  M. 
Maize,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune;  Mike  Korologos,  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune; 
Bruce  Brugman,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Star;  Jerry  Bayless, 
Indianapolis  Associated  Press; 
Jim  Ritchie,  Denver  Post. 

*  «  * 

NEW  LOOK— With  its  Sept. 
1  issue  the  Warrensburg 
(N.  Y.)  News  switched  to  tab¬ 
loid  offset.  Readers  were  told 
this  will  make  possible  the  use 
of  many  more  pictures. 


Weeklies  Ask 

Glens  Falxes,  N.  Y. 

Upholding  of  the  right  of 
news  media  to  tape  public  hear¬ 
ings  and  official  meetings  of  all 
public  organizations  was  the 
liasis  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  New  York  Press  Association 
at  its  109th  fall  meeting  here 
Sept.  16. 

The  resolution  of  the  weeklies’ 
group  stemmed  from  an  incident 
Aug.  8  in  Bay  Shore,  I^ong 
Island.  Joseph  Jahn,  editor  of 
the  Suffolk  County  News,  said 
a  reporter  of  radio  station 
WBAB  in  Babylon  was  refused 
the  right  to  record  on  tape  a 
public  hearing  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works.  Such 
denial,  he  was  told,  was  a  matter 
of  department  policy. 

Mr.  Jahn  underscored  the 
importance  of  tape  recording 
devices  in  the  news  field.  He 
declared  tape  is  more  accurate 


Tape  Record 

than  notes  and  is  an  insurance 
against  accusations  that  a 
reporter  has  misquoted.  He 
added  that  the  press  can  be 
trusted  to  “clean-up”  the  langu¬ 
age  of  any  public  speaker  so 
that  no  one  is  quoted  using  poor 
grammar  or  profanity. 

The  press  association  resolved 
that  the  action  in  Babylon  was 
“a  denial  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  the  facts.”  The 
group  also  voted  to  request  the 
Governor  of  New  York  through 
the  Attorney  General  “to 
restrain  all  department  adminis¬ 
trators  and  agencies  from  deny¬ 
ing  the  use  of  tape  recordings 
by  all  news  media  at  duly  adver¬ 
tised  public  hearings  and  official 
meetings  of  all  public  bodies.” 

To  handle  future  matters  of 
similar  nature,  a  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information  was 


At  Hearings 

established.  Carl  W.  Funk,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pulaski  Democrat, 
appointed  Mr.  Jahn  chairman. 
Other  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Raymond  J.  Dulye, 
Walden  Citizen  Herald;  Mason 
Rossiter  Smith,  Gouvemour 
Tribune-Press,  and  Raymond  J. 
Wieloszynski,  Franklinville 
Sentinel-Press. 

• 

Kansas  Weekly  Sohl 
To  Jolm  Jepsons 

Valley  Falls,  Kans. 
The  Valley  Falls  Vindicator 
has  been  sold  by  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Conner  Coates  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Jepson,  former  owners  of 
a  weekly  in  Townsend,  Mont. 

The  sale  was  handled  by 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel  of  Bailey- 
Krehbiel. 


the  newspaper 

that  IS  A  Newspaper 

In  fact,  The  Orlando  Sentinel  was  fifth  in  the  entire  nation  in  the 
volume  of  news  and  features  published  during  1960. 

■  When  the  Evening  Star’s  news  and  feature  content  is  added  to 
The  Sentinel’s,  the  Orlando  newspapers  rank  FIRST  in  the  U.  S. 
in  the  morning-evening  combination  newspaper  field. 

■  Orlando  is  no  New  York  ...  or  Chicago  ...  or  even  a  Miami 
...  but  The  Orlando  Sentinel  rates  in  the  same  big  league  as 
America’s  leading  newspapers  in  the  nation’s  biggest  cities,  when 
it  comes  to  giving  the  people  the  news  in  a  bargain  package. 

■  The  top  Ten  Newspapers  for  Total  News  Linage,  Source,  Media 
Records. 

1960  RANK  BY  LINAGE 


Los  Angeles  Times .  33,342,758 

Miami  Herald  .  28,899,715 

New  York  Times .  27,917,012 

Oakland  Tribune .  25,311,163 

ORLANDO  SENTINEL . .  24,198,080 

Washington  Post .  23,959,582 

New  York  Herald  Tribune .  23,448,286 

Chicago  Tribune .  23,383,069 

San  Francisco  Examiner .  23,287,313 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  23,107,560 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/Ad  Writer/Line  Counter 
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PROMOTION 

Sliding  Billy  Watson 
Wouldn’t  Know  Philly 

By  George  Wilt 


“I  went  to  Philadelphia  last 
week,  but  it  was  closed,”  was  a 
favorite  one-liner  with  the 
hapgy-pants  burlesque  come¬ 
dian.  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  dusted  off  this  oldie, 
and  a  whole  flock  of  other 
chestnuts  deprecating  its  home 
base,  and  tied  them  all  neatly 
into  the  intro  of  a  new  film 
presentation,  “The  Anatomy  of 
a  Market.” 

The  24  -  minute  sound  -  and- 
color  spectacular  was  unveiled 
last  week  before  an  audience 
of  advertisers  and  agency  media 
buyers  in  New  York.  The  story 
line  was  ^VTitten  to  dispel  the 
stereotyped  images  of  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  of  a  decade 
ago,  and  the  dramatic  cinema¬ 
tography  of  Philly’s  exciting 
urban  renewal  caused  a  few  sur¬ 
prised  raised  eyebrows  among 
the  sophisticate  and  urbane 
audience  of  Gothamites. 

Scenes  switched  from  the  iron 
ball  and  jackhammer  of  demoli¬ 
tion  crews  tearing  down  entire 
blocks  of  old  mid-city  areas  to 
sweeping  panoramas  of  new 
skyscrapers,  expressways, 
bridges  and  planned  progress. 

Aerial  views  showed  the  re¬ 
storations  of  the  city’s  historic 
areas,  with  broad  new  malls  and 
landscaping  lending  new  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Revolutionary  land¬ 
marks.  The  new  Penn  Center 
complex  of  glass  and  steel  office 
buildings  set  in  its  broad  plaza 
provides  an  interesting  camera 
study,  and  symbolizes  what’s 
been  going  on  in  Philly  in  the 
past  few  years.  It’s  all  just 
bright,  new  and  beautiful. 

The  suburbs,  of  course,  come 
in  for  special  attention.  And  the 
presentation  shows  that  there 


have  been  some  changes  in  the 
outskirts,  too,  since  the  days  of 
Kitty  Foyle.  Shopping  centers, 
new  homes  and  highways  are 
shown  and  described.  Animated- 
type  art  shows  the  various 
breakdowns  of  the  area,  and 
illustrates  the  Inquirer’s  cover¬ 
age  patterns,  of  course.  But 
‘“The  Anatomy  of  a  Market”  is 
primarily  a  travelogue. 

*  *  * 

CARRIER  SEMINAR  — 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Albany  Board  of  Education,  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
obtained  the  use  of  a  school¬ 
room  during  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  period  in  which  to  hold  one- 
week  seminars  for  carriers.  A 
different  group  of  50  boys  at¬ 
tended  the  meetings  each  day, 
where  they  received  visual  in¬ 
struction  on  product  selling, 
with  the  use  of  color  slide  pre¬ 
sentations.  All  of  the  boys  were 
given  a  light  lunch,  and  were 
guests  at  a  theater  party. 

«  «  « 

GARDEN  EDITOR  —  One 
of  a  series  of  brochures  mailed 
by  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
promoted  Garden  Editor  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Hartnoll.  Titled  “How 
does  your  Garden  Grow?”  the 
folder  tells  about  the  editor’s 
background,  and  w'hat  he  writes 
about.  It  also  points  out  that 
he’s  only  one  of  six  Canadians 
honored  with  the  title  of  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  England.  Suggests,  too, 
that  his  page  is  a  good  spot  for 
lawn  and  garden  supplies  ad¬ 
vertising. 

«  «  * 

BEER  AND  TV  —  Joe  Luers, 
promotion  manager  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  made 


“By  pubUshing  CIRCULATION  '62, 
the  newspaper  industry  will  provide 
advertisers  with  real  flexibility  in  cor¬ 
relating  newspaper  circulation  with 
market  definitions.” 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS 

—  facilitating  the  extended  use  of  newspapers 

T  A.  Sinding,  Pres.  *  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Chicago  1.  Illinois 


good  use  of  a  recent  E&P  arti¬ 
cle  on  beer  commercials  on  TV. 
He  wrapi>ed  the  six-and-a-half 
column  story  into  a  four-page 
folder  under  the  title,  “Beer  and 
TV  Don’t  Mix!”  The  balance 
of  the  folder  is  used  to  promote 
the  Scranton  market. 


‘Old  Rugged  Cross’ 
Leads  Hymn  Poll 


SPACE  RACE  —  Art  Direc¬ 
tor  Jim  O’Bryan  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  turned  a  simple 
idea  into  a  really  clever  pro¬ 
motion.  A  gate-fold  brochure 
carries  the  headline,  “Winning 
again  the  race  for  space,”  above 
a  two-color  line  drawing  of  a 
missile.  When  the  gates  are 
opened,  the  missile  becomes  a 
house,  illustrating  the  Mirror’s 
gains  in  new  homes  advertising 
linage. 


‘Stork’  Delivers 
Product  Message 


Hollywood,  Calif. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco  this  week 
launched  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  purchased  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  The  theme 
of  the  full  page  and  lOOO-line, 
four  -  color  advertisements  is 
based  upon  a  Stork  announcing 
the  introduction  of  Crown  Zel- 
lerbach’s  ZEE  brand  product 
line  of  household  papers  into 
the  Western  Region  market. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  which  runs  through 
November,  Neil  Stewart,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Consumer 
Products  division  of  Zellerbach, 
called  a  meeting  of  Los  Angeles 
newspaper  advertising  manag¬ 
ers,  asking  that  each  paper  use 
its  own  ingenuity  in  merchan¬ 
dising  the  campaign. 

The  Citizen -News  (Holly¬ 
wood)  in  addition  to  other  mer¬ 
chandising  procedures,  sent  a 
stuffed  “Stork”  on  the  rounds 
of  independent  and  chain  groc¬ 
ers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  The 
“Stork”  called  on  buyers  and 
advertising  managers  of  the 
markets  to  deliver  colorful  plas¬ 
tic  eggs  in  which  a  birth  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Citizen-News  was 
enclosed. 


More  than  50,000  newspaper 
readers  have  voted  for  their 
favorite  hymns  in  the  National 
Newspapers  Hymn  Poll  (E&P, 
Aug.  19,  page  53),  Bill  McVey, 
the  Christian  Herald  gospd 
singer,  reported  this  week. 

He  said  a  preliminary  count 
by  Audience  Analysts,  Inc., 
showed  “The  Old  Rugged  Cross” 
leading  by  a  wide  margin.  “How 
Great  Thou  Art”  was  second,  the 
baritone  hymn  singer  said. 

Audience  Analysts,  independ¬ 
ent  research  organization  based 
in  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa.,  said  970 
newspapers  in  cities  of  all  sizes 
were  participating  in  the  first 
definitive  survey  of  hymn  sing¬ 
ing  in  America. 

Response  by  newspaper 
readers  and  editors  has  been  so 
overwhelming  that  the  deadline 
for  acceptance  of  ballots  was 
extended  twice.  The  final  dead¬ 
line  is  midnight  postmark, 
Oct.  10. 


‘Uncle  Sam’  Story 
Goes  Around  Nation 


Troy,  N.  Y. 

One-thousand  copies  of  a  16- 
page  supplement  telling  the 
story  of  “Troy,  N.  Y.,  Home  of 
Uncle  Sam”  are  being  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  50  states 
and  will  be  placed  on  file  in 
research  facilities  for  reference. 

The  supplements  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Record  News¬ 
papers.  It  was  published  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  12,  on  the  195th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Samuel  Wilson,  the  original 
“Uncle  Sam”  and  noted  the 
Resolution  of  Congress  officially 
saluting  the  Troy  merchant  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  national 
symbol. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the 
section  was  taken  from  records 
of  Congress  compiled  during 
committw  hearings  on  the  Uncle 
Sam  Resolution. 


Youth  Page  Added; 
Community  Section 


Ad  Internshipg  Set 


Chicago 

An  advertising  internship 
program  giving  college  students 
an  opportunity  to  work  in  Chi¬ 
cago  firms  while  doing  graduate 
study  in  advertising  has  been 
established  by  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University.  A  grant  from  the 
Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Clubs  made  the  internship 
possible. 


St.  Locis 

The  Globe-Democrat  and  Post- 
Dispatch  have  introduced  new 
features.  The  morning  Globe’s 
“Spotlight  on  Youth”  page  has 
won  the  commendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  Polly  Nash  is  youth  editor. 

The  afternoon  Post  has  a  12- 
page  community  news  and  local 
advertising  section  beamed  at 
40  communities  in  the  western 
zone  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Other  communities  are  expected 
to  be  added  later. 

The  Globe  has  been  running 
community  sections  for  several 
years. 
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booK'^  in  review — 


would  have  fought  with  such  Iwundaries  of  Cuba.  They  affect 


Matthews  Retraces 
His  Record  on  Cuba 


passion  and  courage  for  any¬ 
thing  else.” 


all  of  Latin  America  and  the 
relations  of  the  United  States 


Boiled  down,  Matthews  with  the  governments  of  Latin 
observes  in  “The  Cuban  Story”  America.  Herbert  Matthews  tells 
what  Castro  and  Cuba  were  this  story  with  clear  under¬ 
revolting  against  in  the  Batista  standing  and  with  the  experi- 
regime  was  a  small,  corrupt,  enced  correspondent’s  flair  for 


Bv  Koscoe  Ellard 


wealthy  ruling  class  . 


dramatic  incident,  documenta- 


“There  was  no  excuse  for  the  tion,  and  quickly  moving,  highly 
Cubans  who  were  dishonest  and  readable  narrative. 


No  one  connected  with  the 


selflsh.  Yet  for  business  reasons. 


the  CUBAN  STORY.  By  Herbert  L.  ...  ij  i  ^  i  for  strategic  reasons,  and  in 

f‘*‘‘i’N'c  ' ^°*‘*‘*'  the  name  of  stability,  we 

ler.  INC.  311  pp.  $4.60.  press,  has  seen  Senor  Castro  ,  ,  ,  ... 


except  this  writer.  No  one  in 


accepted,  condoned,  worked  with 


Disagreement  in  History 
He  writes: 

“I  doubt  that  historians  will 


Havana,  not  even  at  the  United  ^  able  to  agree  on  whether 


Rarely  does  a  reporter  find  States  Embassy  with  all  its  in  power 

himself  by  accident  at  the  occur-  resources  for  getting  informa-  ,  ^  " 


<f  in  power  .  .  .  the  Castro  regime  accepted  com- 

In  Cuba  we  had  also  given  munist  aid  willingly  or  was 


rence  of  a  big  story  as  the  sole  tion,  will  know  until  this  report  the  Cubans  many  go^  reasons  forced  into  a  shotgun  wedding, 
journalist  or  as  the  exclusive  is  published  that  Fidel  Castro  and  to  work  My  own  belief  is  that  Fidel 


inteniewer  of  an  almost  legend-  is  really  in#  the  Sierra  Maes- 
ar>’  leader  of  an  insurrection  tra  •  .  .” 


in  a  mountain  hideout.  Usually 
foresight  and  planning,  powered 
by  the  newsman’s  and  his  paper’s 


For  a  Demorratir  Cuba 


with  us,  and  it  was  and  always  Castro  did  not  originally  want 
will  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  to  become  tied  up  with  the 
so.  But  we  also  gave  them  many  Communists  and  dependent  on 
reasons  to  resent  us.”  them.  I  believe  he  was  trapped 

A  lot  of  needed  light  is  shed  in  19.59-60  by  his  revolutionary 


by  the  newsman's  and  nis  paper's  the  interview  Cnstm  .o  ,,,  i.,.,.,  ...o  j 

prestige,  have  maneuvered  the  assured  Matthews  that  neither  corresiwndent  in  aims  and  the  massive  pressures 

®  ^  i  u  tins,  his  newest  book.  He  tells  the  against  him  from  United  States 

Thus  it  was  with  Herbert  L.  animosity*  t^wlrd  ^Ihe^Unfted  through  the  ,K>licies  and  the  attitude  of  the 

Matthews  of  the  New  York  states  He  said  his  Julv  ‘^6  July  Movement,  the  American  people. 

r«W.-»  when  he  interviewed  Fidel  Movement  was  “fiehtine-  for  “a  American  When  Castro  came  to  Havana, 

Castro  on  the  night  of  February  democratic  Cuba  and  an  end  to  the  growng  tension  Matthews  points  out,  he  had  no 

16,  1957  in  a  jungle  fastness  of  J^nSatorshS  a  r^toTation  ‘‘"Z  the  United  idea  what  it  meant  to  carry  out 

Cuba’s  Sierra  Maestra.  The  of  the  Cuban  constitution  and  heightened  by  Castro  s  a  social  revolution  in  actual  fact 

interview  took  nlace  well  into  e  i  consiiiuiion,  and  fuming  to  Russia  for  support,  rather  than  in  romantic  theory. 


interview  took  place  well  into  fre^  elections.” 

General  Batista’s  territory  jn  this  book,  “The  Cubar 
where  patrols  from  the  Cuban  Story,”  the  Times’  correspond 


T  kL.1,  ii'Tu  n  u  mounting  opposition  of  the  When  Castro  was  fij^htinj?  in  the 

»»  *1  Cuban  Cuban  exiles  leading  to  the  first  Sierra  Maestra,  there  was  no 


dictator’s  3000  troops  assigned  ent  for  vears  an  on-the-scene  as  invasion  to  over-  communism  whatever  in  his 

to  the  Maestra  area  were  search-  a  scholarlv  student  of  Castro  regime.  insu^ection,  in  Matthews 

ing  for  the  big  bearded  insur-  i  o+i,,  The  implications  of  the  Cuban  opinion.  In  those  days,  he  says. 


10  me  .viaesira  area  were  searcn-  well  as  a  scholarly  student  of 
ing  for  the  big  bearded  insur-  Latin  American  affairs,  argues 
rectionist.  Actually  Castro  had  that  Fidel  Castro  in  1957  was 
been^  reported  dead,  even  in  the  wholly  sincere  in  his  ideals  for 


story  will  spill  far  beyond  the  Fidel  was  anti-communistic. 


published  dispateh  of  an  Ameri-  a  democratic  Cuba  and  friend- 
can  press  association.  s},ip  with  the  United  States.  He 

In  DisguiM-  * 

In  this  interv’iew  were  all 

Matthews,  disguised  as  a  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
wealthy  American  sugar  planter  insurrection  grew  to  its  ultimate 
on  a  fishing  trip  with  his  wife,  triumph.  So  was  the  true  figure 
had  been  driven  through  several  of  Fidel  Castro  before  power 
of  Batista’s  military  roadblocks,  taught  him  realism  and  worked 
accompanied  by  young  “Cuban  its  intoxicating  spiritual  cor- 
friends”  who  actually  were  a  ruption,  before  the  ideals  of 
few  of  Fidel’s  trusted  rebel  democracy  and  freedom  pre¬ 
agents.  On  the  way  back,  sented  themselves  as  impossibili- 
Matthews,  to  insure  accuracy,  ties  if  he  was  to  make  a  drastic 
carried  six  pages  of  notes  he  social  revolution.  The  essence  of 
had  taken.  The  notes  were  the  social  revolution  was  there 
authenticated  by  Castro’s  sig-  in  the  words  of  a  hunted 
nature,  and  dated  by  the  rebel  youth  .  .  . 

leader.  “The  true  idealism  of  the 

As  further  incrimination,  had  revolution  was  certainly  there 
the  party  been  searched,  was  the  in  that  day.  It  gave  Fidel  and 
negative  of  a  picture  taken  of  his  men  faith.  It  won  the  hearts 
Matthews  making  notes  beside  and  souls  and  the  allegiance 
Fidel  on  the  mountainside,  through  torture  and  death  of 
Before  gfoing  to  the  airport  for  uncounted  thousands  of  Cuban 
the  return  to  the  United  States,  men  and  women  throughout  the 
Matthews’  wife,  Nancie,  con-  island.  Some  of  it — even  much 
cealed  the  notes  inside  her  girdle,  of  it — remains  in  this  late 
The  lead  of  the  first  Matthews’  summer  of  1961  as  the  heart  and 
three  articles,  appearing  in  the  the  appeal  of  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
Times  on  Sunday,  Februarj’  21,  tion.  But  so  much  was  lost!” 


VKHERf MY) 
Editor) 

^ublisheii 


1957  read: 


That  was  the  insurrection. 


“Fidel  Castro,  the  rebel  leader  The  result  in  the  Cuba  of  1961, 
of  Cuba’s  youth,  is  alive  and  as  Matthews  writes  very  frankly 
fighting  hard  and  successfully  in  his  book,  “is  as  far  from 
in  the  rugged,  almost  impene-  democratic  as  it  can  be  ...  In 
trable  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  1957-58,  Fidel  Castro’s  ideal  was 
Maestra,  at  the  southern  tip  of  a  free  and  democratic  Cuba, 
the  island  .  .  .  Neither  he  nor  any  other  Cuban 
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George  Dixon  Leans 
On  Amusing  Column 


By  Ray  Erwin 

How  do  you  research,  write 
and  sell  a  successful  syndicated 
Washington  column  with  a 
humorous  slant? 

George  Dixon,  whose  “Wash¬ 
ington  Scene”  column  appears 
coast  to  coast  via  the  King 
Features  Syndicate,  interlards 
some  answers  to  the  question 
among  many  amusing  anecdotes 
in  his  new  book,  “Leaning  on  a 
Column”  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$3.95). 

At  the  conclusion  of  his 
“leaning,”  the  leaner  recapitu¬ 
lates: 

What  He  Learned 

“I  have  learned  that  99%  of 
those  in  every  division  of  the 
Federal  Government  don’t  know 
the  answers;  and  one  percent 
do;  so  you’ve  got  to  know  the 
identity  of  the  one  percent  and 
how  it  can  be  reached. 

“I  have  learned  to  keep  my 
phone  open  and  my  mouth 
closed  (until  the  telephoner 
finishes  his  story) ;  to  cover 
everything,  but  smother  noth¬ 
ing;  to  be  alert  for  columnar 
items  at  home,  at  work,  at 
play. 

“I  have  learned  not  to  appear 
too  knowing;  that  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  gullibility  pays.  A 
politician  is  inclined  to  ex¬ 
plain  things  more  fully  if  he 
thinks  you  aren’t  overly  bright. 

“I  have  learned  to  check 
everything  told  me  by  every¬ 
body,  including  my  nearest  and 
dearest,  who  is  as  apt  as  any¬ 
body  to  get  it  cockeyed. 

“But  everything  I  have 
learned  can  be  capsuled  in  one 
sentence:  There  is  a  lot  more 
to  learn.” 

George,  at  his  very  first 
Washington  party  (his  hostess 
was  the  late  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Medill  “Cissie”  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald)  got  a  typical  columnar 
nugget  with  a  true  Dixonian 
twist  (or  pinch)  : 

VIP  Pinched 

“All  I  can  remember  is  that 
Representative  Hale,  a  pleasant 
and  highly  respected  gentleman, 
was  standing  talking  to  Lord 
Halifax,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  when  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  famous 
generals  came  up  and  pinched 
him  on  the  behind.  Hale  swung 
around,  and  the  general’s  lady 


made  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
apologies  in  the  history  of 
Washington  society.  ‘Oh,  pardon 
me,’  she  exclaimed,  ‘I  thought 
you  were  Mr.  Justice  Frank¬ 
furter.’  ” 

Dixon  had  been  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  New  York  Daily 
News.  Here’s  how  he  says  his 
column  acquired  syndication: 

“After  years  of  doing  about 
the  same  caliber  of  work,  Doris 
Fleeson  and  I  were  suddenly 
‘discovered.’  I’ve  never  asked 
Miss  Fleeson  who  found  her 
because  I’m  afraid  she  might 
tell  me  she  was  never  lost,  but 
I’ve  been  informed  by  Bill 
Hearst  that  I  was  his  personal 
discovery.  He  said  he  showed 
some  of  my  two-a-week  columns 
to  his  father,  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  who  mentioned  me  to 
his  syndicate.  The  elder  Mr. 
Hearst’s  mention  must  have 
carried  some  weight.  His  fine, 
upstanding  organization  signed 
me  up.” 

Dixon  Dicta 

Some  Dixon  dicta: 

“The  truth  is  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  is  a  gold  mine 
of  news  leads — and  the  taproom 
is  the  mother  lode.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  overcover 
the  National  Press  Club.  It 
should  not  be  a  full-time  beat. . . . 

“I  found  that  the  more  places 
I  went,  the  more  people  I 
quizzed,  the  more  things  I  pried 
into,  the  more  pieces  I  got  for 
the  paper.  .  .  . 

“Virtually  everything  I  do 
must  produce  a  column.  If  it 
doesn’t  I  have  to  do  something 
else.  If  a  reporter  covers  an 
assig^iment  and  it  doesn’t  pan 
out,  all  he  has  to  do  is  phone 
the  city  desk  that  there’s  no 
story.  If  a  columnist  tried  that 
he’d  be  placed  under  observa¬ 
tion.” 

For  the  first  time,  George 
Dixon  reveals  “the  unvarnished 
truth  of  how  I  accidently  helped 
launch  McCarthyism.”  He  kid- 
dingly  advised  a  virtually  un¬ 
known  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  to  hire  a  press  agent  when 
he  was  asked  seriously  and 
naively  by  McCarthy  how  he 
could  get  his  name  in  the  papers. 
The  Senator  hired  George 
Waters,  who  had  been  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  and  asked  him  if 
he  thought  a  speech  about  Com- 
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munism  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  get  him  any  press 
space.  It  did. 

Sficial  Rut 

“Let’s  get  out  of  this  social 
rut,”  Philip  L.  Graham,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Post, 
is  reported  to  have  remarked 
to  his  wife  after  they  attended 
a  dinner  for  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  one  night  and  a 
luncheon  for  them  the  very  next 
day. 

“You  got  into  the  wrong  end 
of  the  business,  dearie,”  Mrs. 
Maryland  McCormick,  widow  of 
Chicago  Tribune  publisher.  Col. 
R.  R.  McCormick,  is  reported 
to  have  said  out  of  the  comer  of 
her  mouth  like  a  television  gun 
moll,  when  George’s  wife, 
Ymelda,  daughter  of  Senator 
Chavez  of  New  Mexico,  re¬ 
marked  she  wished  she  could 
afford  just  one  jewel  as  spec¬ 
tacular  as  one  in  Mrs.  Mc^r- 
mick’s  splendid  collection. 

Incidentally,  George  was  the 
second  person  Jacqueline  Bou- 
vier,  now  the  First  Lady,  inter¬ 
viewed  when  she  became  an  in¬ 
quiring  photographer  for  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  The 
first,  on  George’s  suggestion, 
was  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon,  whose 
husband  had  just  been  elected 
Vice  President. 

As  he  is  a  master  of  the 
smooth  squib,  the  gay,  glib, 
giddy  story,  it’s  surprising 
to  learn  that  George  Dixon 
does  not  write  with  easy  facil¬ 
ity,  even  carefree  abandon. 

Writing  Comes  Hard 

“Today,  after  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  daily  columns,  writing 
doesn’t  come  any  easier  than 
when  I  pecked  out  my  first 
obituary,”  he  confesses.  “Never 
once,  in  all  the  years,  have  I 
started  a  column  and  gone 
through  with  it.  Before  I  get 
the  first  paragraph  done  I  have 
a  snowdrift  of  copy  papers  at 


my  feet.  I’ve  even  jerkeil  out 
sheets  that  have  nothing  t^'ped 
on  them  except  the  date  line  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  like  the  way 
‘Washington’  and  the  date  leai  '  ’ 
“I  worry  every  line;  write 
and  rewrite  it.  Then  I  fret¬ 
work  it  with  deletions  and  in¬ 
terpolations.  Sometimes  1  feel 
my  product  is  more  carpenter¬ 
ing  than  writing.  Anyway,  I 
wind  up  with  some  of  the  dirt¬ 
iest  copy  ever  sent  to  clean 
publications.”  ! 

Not  only  is  writing  hard  for  j 
the  funny  guy.  The  long  road 
to  Washington  columning  had 
some  hard  bumps  for  him. 

Fired  and  Arrested 

He  was  fired  by  the  Toronto 
Star  for  losing  a  motorcycle 
while  making  his  obit  beat 
rounds;  the  Toronto  World 
died  while  he  was  out  on  a 
story;  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  was  founded  by 
Franklin  and  killed  by  the 
Dixon  jinx  while  he  was  out  on 
a  story;  while  working  for  the 
Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Evening 
Times,  he  acquired  a  “criminal 
record”  by  being  arrested  for 
swigging  from  a  bottle  at  a 
hockey  game  in  a  stadium  and 
throwing  a  Canadian  Mounty’s 
fur  cap  into  the  rink;  somehow, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  New  York  Daily  News  sur¬ 
vived  Dixon’s  service  and  did 
not  suspend  while  he  was  out 
on  a  story. 

On  that  day  of  infamy  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  the 
News  decided  to  send  him  to 
Washington,  a  city  he  has  come 
to  love  inordinately  while  he 
pokes  warm-hearted  fun  at  its 
folks  and  folkways. 

«  *  * 

Carla  and  Comic 
Hurricanes  Hit 

By  coincidence,  Rick  Yag¬ 
er’s  “Little  Orvy”  hurricane 
episode  in  his  Sunday  comic 
page  began  the  same  weekend 
that  Hurricane  Carla  smashed 
the  Texas-Louisiana  Gulf  Coast. 
On  Sept.  10,  Little  Orvy  began 
a  new  imaginary  adventure 
titled  “Hurrican^^hapter  1.” 
By  Sept.  11,  Carla  was  in  full 
force  over  Galveston  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area.  Mr.  Y ager’s  four- 
part  hurricane  series  continues 
through  Oct.  1  (Sun-Times — 
Daily  News  Syndicate).  Rick 
figures  that  in  a  way  the  Yager 
family  is  entitled  to  the  “scoop.” 
His  late  father,  Charles  M. 
Yager,  former  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paperman,  narrowly  missed  the 
great  hurricane  of  1900  which 
killed  more  than  5,000  persons 
in  Galveston.  The  elder  Yager 
had  gone  to  Galveston  to  cover 
some  now  forgotten  event.  He 
was  on  his  way  back  to  St. 
Louis  when  the  storm  struck. 
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Winnie  Winkle  goes  to  Russia! 

Washington  asks  Winnie  Winkle  to  stage  a  fashion  show  in  Moscow — 
on  “Fashions  for  the  American  Working  (iirl.” 

It’s  a  wonderful  propaganda  opportunity  for  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  calculated  to  make 
the  Reds  turn  green  with  envy  because  our  working  girls  can  afford  to  wear 
swell  clothes,  mass  produced  and  reasonably  priced — and  own  wardrobes  sure 
to  send  Soviet  women  into  orbit!  Since  Winnie  herself  came  up  from  the  ranks  of 
the  working  girls  to  head  a  fashion  firm,  she’s  a  natural  for  the  assignment. 

When  her  show  opens  in  Russia,  the  Reds  realize  they  pulled  a  blooper — 
and  set  out  to  bug  her  as  a  spy! 

In  the  spectacular  new  episode  starting  November  1,  newspaper  readers 
will  get  intrigue,  excitement,  thrills,  and  adventure  leading  to  a  clever  and 
dramatic  denouement — loaded  with  laughs  and  comedy  on  the  Commissars! 
{Everybody  will  have  fun  watching  the  Reds  turn  pink! 

For  specimen  proofs  on  this  important  sequence,  wire,  write — or  phone  collect! 


SYNDICATES 


AP  Begins  Nason’s 
Education  Colunm 


By  Gene  Handaaker 

Long  Beiach,  Calif. 

The  new  education  columnist 
of  the  Associated  Press  is  a 
jolly,  pink-cheeked  university 
professor  whose  hobbies  range 
from  the  pit-barbecuing  of  beef 
to  a  lifelong  interest  in  helping 
students  succeed. 

Dr.  Leslie  James  Nason  at 
63  has  sparse,  graying  hair,  a 
quiet  voice  and  a  chuckle  that 
convulses  his  medium-size 
frame. 

His  column,  “Dr.  Nason’s 
Education  Service,’’  started 
Sept.  18  in  more  than  200  AP 
papers.  Distributed  by  AP 
Newsfeatures,  it  will  appear 
three  times  a  week. 

400,000  Booklets 

This  is  Nason’s  second  as¬ 
sociation  with  AP.  He  was  the 
author  of  last  year’s  successful 
newspaper  syndicated  feature, 
“You  CAN  Get  Better  Grades.’’ 
A  booklet  summarizing  the 
series  sold  more  than  400,000 
copies. 

'  In  the  sunny,  comfortable 
living  room  of  the  apartment 
where  he  lives  with  his  wife, 
Frances,  who  is  supervisor  of 
Long  Beach’s  swimming  pools 
and  swimming  instructors.  Dr. 
Nason  said  of  his  writings: 

“It’s  the  first  approach  so 
far  as  I  know  to  letting  the 
student  in  on  the  psychology  of 
learning — telling  him  why  it 
works,  showing  him  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  consciously  control  his 
thinking  while  learning,  to  con¬ 
trol  his  thoughts  while  reading, 
and  to  take  an  active  part  in  it. 

“I’m  an  exponent  of  the  idea 
that  the  physical  act  of  writing 
can  take  enough  attention  to 
interfere  with  the  thoughts 
you’re  writing.  The  student 
who  has  poor  control  of  his 
handwriting  may  not  be  able 
to  pass  exams. 

“This  is  shown  by  the  num¬ 
ber  who  say,  ‘The  minute  I  got 
out  of  the  examination  room  I 
knew  the  answers.’  ’’ 

Taught  40  Years 

Dr.  Nason  has  been  a  high 
school,  college  and  university 
instructor  for  more  than  40 
years.  Three  days  a  week  he 
drives  a  sports  car  25  miles  to 
the  University  of  Southern 
California,  where  he  teaches 
two  courses  in  calculus  for  the 
mathematics  department  and 


one  in  teacher  training  for  the 
school  of  education. 

Dr.  Irv’ing  R.  Melbo,  dean  of 
the  use  school  of  education, 
says:  “Dr.  Nason’s  materials 
are  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
basic  concepts  of  educational 
psychology.  They  represent  ex¬ 
tremely  practical  approaches 
to  better  learning  and  better 
teaching.’’ 

He  was  the  middle  child  of 
seven  bom  to  a  fami  couple 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  His 
father  later  became  a  tanner  in 
Comstock  Park,  Mich.,  and  it 
was  there  that  young  Leslie 
quickly  demonstrated  his  edu¬ 
cational  aptitude. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  he  was 
borrowed  by  the  eighth-grade 
teacher  to  stand  at  the  black¬ 
board  and  show  her  pupils  how 
to  do  math  problems.  While  a 
senior  in  high  school,  Nason 
earned  a  Michigan  teaching 
credential  and  taught  printing 
on  the  side  in  junior  high. 

After  two  years  at  Michigan 
State,  he  had  made  the  highest 
grades  in  engineering  that  any¬ 
one  had  made  in  10  years  and 
was  elected  to  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
honorary  engineering  frater¬ 
nity. 

Mexican  Border 

In  1917-19  Nason  serv'ed  on 
the  Mexican  border  with  the 
16th  U.S.  Cavalry.  Afterward 
he  taught  at  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  High  School,  Michigan 
State,  and  Calipatria  High 
School  in  California’s  Imperial 
Valley. 

From  1930  to  1957  he  taught 
math  and  engineering  at  Long 
Beach  City  College  with  three 
World  War  II  years  out  to 
supervise  officer  and  pilot  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  Navy. 
That  work  took  him  to  25  col¬ 
lege  campuses. 

Retired  from  City  College  in 
1957,  he  continued  his  teaching 
career  at  USC  where  he  had 
earned  his  doctor  of  education 
degree  three  years  earlier. 

On  the  side  Dr.  Nason  coun¬ 
sels  students  on  their  study 
problems,  an  activity  which  has 
met  with  great  success  but  for 
which  he  finds  diminishing  time. 

One  high  school  youth  raised 
his  grades  from  straight  F’s  to 
straight  A’s  in  two  weeks  by 
improving  his  writing,  reading 
and  work  organization.  After 
five  weeks  he  was  doing  so  well 


Dr.  Leslie  J.  Nason 
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— If  youngsters  at  Lisbon, 
Conn.,  are  familiar  with  “Pop- 
eye”  and  his  friends,  they  will 
have  no  trouble  finding  the  i'if(ht 
school  bus.  Mitchell  Bressett^ 
school  bus  contractor,  said  he 
has  painted  pictures  of  “Pop- 
eye,”  “Olive  Oyl,”  “Wimpy," 
and  “Sweet pea”  on  the  entrance 
sides  of  the  different  buses  so 
younger  children  who  can’t  read 
will  board  the  right  bus. 


in  school  he  could  take  on  a 
part-time  job. 

Another  boy’s  handwriting 
was  so  bad  it  took  him  a  year 
to  improve  from  straight  F’s 
to  where  he  could  graduate. 

A  Renton,  Wash.,  school 
pupil  wrote  exultantly  that  he 
had  raised  a  D-plus  in  history 
to  an  A-plus. 

Between  writing  and  teach¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Nason  and  his  wife 
now  can  get  away  to  their 
cinder-block  desert  cabin  only 
about  one  weekend  in  four  in¬ 
stead  of  the  three  in  four  they 
formerly  managed. 

Barbecue  (ihef 

Nason  presides  at  the  pit 
barbecue  outdoors,  specializing 
in  beef  marinated  in  soy  sauce 
with  boiling  onions,  baked  po¬ 
tatoes  and  sweet  com  on  the 
side. 

Fran,  whom  Nason  calls 
“probably  one  of  the  best-loved 
gals  in  Long  Beach,”  is  his 
third  wife.  His  first  died  in  a 
head-on  auto  crash  that  killed 
two  others  and  left  Nason,  the 
only  survivor,  with  22  frac¬ 
tures.  His  second  wife  died  of 
cancer.  He  and  Fran  were  mar- 
ri(Ki  five  years  ago. 

“Between  her  interest  in  re¬ 
habilitating  the  physically 
handicapped  through  swimming 
and  physical  therapy  and  mine 
in  helping  the  mentally  handi¬ 
capped  —  handicapped  in  that 
they  weren’t  using  their  heads,” 
he  said,  “it’s  been  a  happy 
combination.” 

*  *  * 

PX  DRAWINGS 

The  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Services  have  asked 
members  of  the  National  Car¬ 
toonists  Society  to  make  draw¬ 
ings  stressing  the  value  of  the 
l>ost  exchange  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  using  the  characters  of 
their  regular  comics  in  these 
special  drawings  for  military 
newspapers  and  other  uses.  Gus 
Edson  C'Dondi”),  National  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  chairman  of 
NCS,  asked  that  contributions 
be  sent  to  Steve  Douglas,  754 
Arbor  Road,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


— Cleveland  Amory,  “Face* 
and  Places”  columnist  (Sun- 
Times — Daily  News  Syndicate, 
Chicago),  who  also  serves  as 
society  reporter  for  NBC’s  “To¬ 
day’s  Show,”  is  on  his  first  va¬ 
cation  in  years.  A  friend  took 
him  yachting  for  two  week* 
among  the  isles  of  Greece— on 
condition  he  refrains  from  men¬ 
tioning  his  name. 

— Dick  Brooks,  creator  of  the 
11-year-old  comic  strip,  ‘The 
Jackson  Twins”  (McNaught 
Syndicate),  drew  a  four-column 
by  six-inch  special  panel  of  hi* 
characters  for  the  front  page  of 
the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily 
Times  to  celebrate  the  signing 
of  the  paper’s  10.000th  sub¬ 
scriber.  There  was  an  ac¬ 
companying  front  page  story 
headed:  “Jackson  Sisters  Salute 
The  Times — Twins  Say  We’re 
‘Vavooming!’ ”  “It  won  us  a 
good  many  compliments,”  re¬ 
ports  Gordon  .Abbott  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
lives  at  Westport,  Conn.,  wa* 
spending  the  summer  in 
Gloucester,  his  old  hometown. 
Incidentally,  the  next  sequence 
of  the  strip  will  deal  with  the 
building  and  running  of  a  hot¬ 
rod,  a  competition  coupe,  by  the 
twins  and  their  boy  friends. 

— T  h  e  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  ran  a  promotion  ad 
headed  with  five  pictures  of 
columnist  Earl  Wilson  (Hall 
Syndicate)  trying  to  shave  and 
answer  the  telephone  at  the 
same  time.  The  headline:  “Be¬ 
fore  this  man  is  finished  shav¬ 
ing  three  celebrities  will  call 
him  on  the  phone.”  The  ad  copy 
began :  “He  gets  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  calls  a  day  from  glamor 
names  who  pursue  him  for  the 
glamor  of  being  mentioned  in 
his  column.  He’s  Earl  Wilson, 
a  farm  boy  from  Ohio  gone  big 
city  and  small  world.  A  plane¬ 
hopping,  fact-digging  Broadway 
Bumpkin  with  the  good  humor 
and  the  good  sense  to  know  that 
the  big  stories  are  very  often 
made  by  little-known  names  in 
unheard-of -towns.” 
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HIS  COLUMN  STRIKES  SPARKS^ OF  APPROVAL! 


San  Francisco 
Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Of  your  tnsuiy  fine  columns 
let  me  particularly  thank 
you  for  the  one  about  the 
efforts  of  pressure -groups 
in  Washington  to  force  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  out  of 
office.  Is  Washington  so 
riddled  with  this  evU - - 

1^.  i^/»-  ■■  /  I 
y’ 

Greensboro,  Ala. 
Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Keep  up  the  good  workl 
Wo  need  more  columns  like 
"Wo,  not  Khrushchev,  are 
doing  the  burylngl” 

Maybe  a  few  more  people 
have  waked  up  now! 


Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  the  informed  and 
forthright  column  on  na¬ 
tional  and  international 
affairs  by  the  famous  jour¬ 
nalist,  economist  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Switzerland 
moves  readers  in  ail  parts  of 
the  country  to  spontaneous 
response  like  this. 

First  offered  in  June,  Mr. 
Taylor's  three-times-a-week 
column  now  appears  in  more 
than 


leading  U.S.  dailies. 


Los  Angeles 
Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Your  columns  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  are  full  of 
good  sense,  i  never  fail 
to  read  them.  I  partlcul- 
one  today  - 

Inflation,  the  Enemy's 
oth  Column,  is  Here." 


0  toTT  ULi  OLjr-rCr*  'Ko  Om5* 

\hc»T  rvw  'Ru^obo.rxt^  0-»cx.r«_.-j 
O-uJT.  PAiw«->cls^  QA->ci  ^  ^oW^t-cT* 

Ck.i»>p.a.o^O 
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ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  J  TAYLOR  ON 
WEDNESDAY  WAS  SUPERB  PLEASE 
lELL  HIM 

W  J  D  BELL 

New  York  City 
Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

The  article  you  wrote  in 
the  New  York  World -Telegram 
of  September  1st  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  state¬ 
ment  on  Latins  and  Latin 
America.  I  have  ever  seen. 

Being  married  to  a  Cuban 
for  forty-six  years,  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  many 
Latins  and  your  statement 
is  the  clearest  I  have  ever 
read  in  any  American  perio¬ 
dical. 


FOR  AVAILABILITY,  SAMPLES  AND  RATE.  PHONE  OR  V/IRE  TODAY 
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J-Student8 
Report  Pay 
Scale  Is  Up 

IOWA  City,  Iowa 

Graduates  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  school  of  journalism 
averaged  just  under  $100  a 
week  in  their  first  jobs  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  placement 
office.  Highest-paying  positions 
were  in  the  public  relations 
area,  but  salaries  in  the  news- 
editorial  field  of  the  mass  com¬ 
munications  industry  are  going 
up,  the  survey  indicated. 

The  average  weekly  starting 
salary  of  all  graduates  sup¬ 
plying  such  figures  was  $99.90 
per  week  (about  $7  per  week 
more  than  the  comparable  fig¬ 
ure  for  1960  graduates).  Male 
graduates  responding  averaged 
$109.92  per  week,  women  $78.60. 

The  study  involving  25  stu¬ 
dents  also  showed  nearly  $24 
per  week  difference  between  the 
average  starting  salaries  of 
students  who  earned  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees  and  those  who 
completed  work  for  master  of 
arts  degrees  in  journalism. 

The  average  beginning  sal¬ 
ary  of  bachelor  of  arts  gradu¬ 
ates  was  $87.73;  among  master 
of  arts  graduates,  the  average 
was  $113.09.  Graduates  taking 
jobs  in  the  public  relations 
area  were  paid  starting  salaries 
ranging  from  $96  to  $150  per 
week,  averaging  $109.  In  the 
news-editorial  area  of  journal¬ 
ism  (newspapers  and  the  wire 
service) ,  the  average  was 
$89.16;  of  the  nine  students 
represented  in  that  area,  seven 
reported  their  first  paychecks 
were  for  $90  or  above. 


Training 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


time  to  ask  questions  about  it. 
They  are  then  given  a  fast 
deadline  for  turning  in  their 
stories.  Each  is  criticized  point 
by  point. 

Two  trainees  also  had  on-the- 
job  training  in  the  advertising 
department.  One  was  given  a 
retail  ad  beat  and  one  was  sent 
out  on  classified  contracts.  Both 
did  exceptionally  well. 

The  Times  recruitment  is  not 
restricted  to  St.  Petersburg  or 
Florida  students.  Its  trainees 
in  the  eight  sessions  have  come 
from  all  over  the  country. 

“Such  a  program,”  said  Tom 
C.  Harris,  executive  editor,  “is 
expensive  in  time  and  money, 
but  we  feel  it  is  worth  it.” 


Grads  Salute  ‘Goad  Old  Ed’ 
And  Give  Scholarship  Fund 


Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  University  of  Tulsa 
journalism  teacher,  still  at 
the  comparatively  tender 
teaching  age  of  46,  w’as  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  former  students 
recently  when  they  came 
from  all  over  the  Western 
hemisphere  to  giv^e  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch  to  Ed  Johnson 
Day. 

Trigger-witted  Johnson, 
with  crew  cut  topping  a  thin 
head  of  hair,  was  caught  off 
balance  time  and  again  as  he 
received  a  telegram  from 
President  Kennedy,  an  hon¬ 
orary  colonelcy  from  Okla¬ 
homa  Gov.  Edmondson,  and 
the  keys  to  the  city  from 
Tulsa’s  Mayor  Maxwell  who 
issued  a  proclamation  setting 
up  Ed  Johnson  Day. 

Students  came  from  as  far 
away  as  Bogota,  Colombia, 
and  the  local  coterie  of  grad¬ 
uates,  including  about  half 
the  staff  of  the  Tubta  World, 
shook  the  hand  of  “good  old 
Ed.” 

The  only  slightly-aged 
graduates,  some  nearing  Ed’s 
age,  poured  messages  in.  One 
former  co-ed,  now  the  wife 
of  a  Houston  dentist,  wired 
that  she  had  given  up  the 
pencil  but  pledged  a  free  set 
of  dentures  “still  far  in  the 
distance,  I  hope.” 

Bill  Butler,  feature  writer 
for  the  Tulsa  World,  started 


Career  Comic  Draws 
Requests  for  Booklet 

Milwaukee 

Court  R.  Conlee,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  convinced  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  a  real  “sleeper”  in  the 
comic  strip,  “A  Date  with 
Destiny.” 

The  half-page  feature,  by 
Overgard  and  Saunders,  on  the 
benefits  of  a  career  in  journalism 
ran  in  the  Journal  comic  sec¬ 
tion  Sept.  27  and  the  coupon 
drew  more  than  500  requests  for 
a  career  booklet.  The  Journal 
substituted  its  own,  “Journalism 
As  a  Profession,”  for  the  briefer 
ANPA  booklet. 

• 

Publisher’s  Estate 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Milton  R.  Miller,  late  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Batavia 
Daily  News,  left  a  gross  estate 
of  $232,428,  according  to  state 
transfer  tax  proceedings  filed  in 
Surrogate’s  Court. 


an  Ed  Johnson  trophy  and 
pledged  a  $25  scholarship 
fund  each  year  for  five  years 
and  invited  others  to  send  a 
few  bucks  to  Johnson,  the 
man  w  ho  has  “mother- 
henned”  many  students 
through  college. 

Other  grads,  in  ad  or  PR 
agencies  from  east  to  west 
coast,  with  wire  services  and 
publications  too  numerous  to 
mention,  already  had  begun 
aiding  “old  Ed”  with  scholar¬ 
ship  money. 

Ninety-four  of  Prof.  John¬ 
son’s  200  graduates  turned 
out  for  the  Ed  Johnson  Day 
party. 


Ed  Johnson 


Mellett  Lecture 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Gerald  W.  Johnson,  New  Re¬ 
public  columnist,  author,  and 
former  editorial  staff  member 
of  the  Balthnore  (Md.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  will  deliver  the  Don 
R.  Mellett  Memorial  Lecture  at 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  here 
Oct.  4.  This  is  the  1960-1961 
lecture,  postponed  from  last 
year  because  Mr.  Johnson  suf¬ 
fered  a  broken  hip  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  lecture  date. 

• 

Promising  Student 

Barbara  Ann  Belford  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  was  named 
by  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University 
to  receive  the  Harriet  S. 
Phillips  Scholarship  for  a 
promising  woman  student.  She 
was  grraduated  in  1957  from 
Vanderbilt  University,  where 
she  majored  in  English  and 
philosophy.  She  has  been  a 
reporter  for  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger. 


City  Desk  Now 
Self-Contained 
In  News  Flow 

Detroh 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  ha« 
announced  the  reorgan  iz;ition 
of  its  editorial  department  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  promotion  of 
four  editors. 

In  the  promotions.  Art  Dor- 
azio  was  named  executive  nem 
editor;  B.  Dale  Davis  wu  ' 
promoted  to  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
tures  editor;  John  Driver  wa* 
named  executive  city  editor 
and  William  Coughlin  was 
named  planning  editor. 

The  city  desk  will  become  a 
self-contained  operation  for  all 
local  news.  The  telegraph  desk 
will  be  revamped  and  expanded 
to  assemble,  re-write  and  edit 
all  national  and  foreign  news.  ' 

All  local,  national  and  foreign 
news  and  pictures  will  be  co¬ 
ordinated  through  a  central 
control  desk. 

The  editorial  copy  desk  will 
be  eliminated.  Copyreaders  have 
been  reassigned  to  the  ex¬ 
panded  telegraph  and  city 
desks. 

Lee  Hills,  vice  president  and 
executive  editor,  said  the 
changes  amount  to  “dividing  a 
large  and  complex  news  opera¬ 
tion  into  smaller,  more  manage¬ 
able  units.” 

“We  think  the  new  operation 
will  help  us  take  larger  doses 
of  increasingly  complex  news 
on  the  local  and  world  scenes 
and  present  it  for  the  reader  in  j 
such  a  way  that  he  can  grasp 
and  absorb  it  more  easily,”  Mr. 
Hills  said.  i 

“The  new  operation  also  will 
afford  for  members  of  the  news¬ 
room  staff  new  challenges  and 
opportunities  to  become  better 
and  more  experienced  all- 
around  newspapermen  and 
women,”  he  added. 

• 

Sent  t»  Helena 

Kim  Forman  of  the  Associated 
Press  Cheyenne  bureau  has  been 
transferred  to  AP  at  Helena, 
Montana.  Charles  E.  Kramer,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  formerly  with  the 
Columbia  (Mo.)  Columbian,  is 
replacing  Forman  at  Cheyenne. 

• 

Heads  Art  Gravure 

Thomas  P.  LeBosquet  has 
been  named  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Art  Gravure  Corpo¬ 
ration,  succeeding  the  late  Fr^- 
erick  D.  Murphy.  Mr.  LeBos¬ 
quet,  grandson  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
joined  the  organization  about  • 
10  years  ago  and  served  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities. 
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WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 
George  H.  Watson  Jr. 


QUIPSTER 

“Georpe  had  to  rewrite  the 
book  st'veral  times  before  it  was 
acceptable — or  should  I  say, 
printable.” 

This  description  of  Columnist 
George  Dixon’s  book  “Leaning  on 
a  Column”  (Lippincott,  $3.95) 
was  given  by  Kay  Hanson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Advertising 
Club  of  Washington,  at  a  tum- 
away  luncheon  in  his  honor. 

Liking  around  the  crowded 
Grand  Ball  Room,  Kay  re- 
marke<l : 

“This  is  the  greatest  collection 
of  VIPs  ever  gathered  together 
in  this  city  on  a  paying  basis.” 

There  was  a  rare  collection 
of  several  hundred  Senators, 
Congressmen  and  social  leaders. 
Virtually  all  the  faces  wore 
smiles. 

President  Kennedy  took  note 
of  the  day’s  Dixon  column  which 
razzed  Assistant  Defense  Sec- 
retar>'  Arthur  Sylvester  for 
taking  a  free  ride  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  plane  to  settle  the  sale  of 
a  summer  home  on  Cape  Cod. 
Sylvester  has  been  clamping 
down  on  junkets  for  newsmen. 
Kennedy  wired: 

“I  know  that  it  (the  luncheon) 
will  be  a  huge  success  because 
everybody  will  be  paying  his 
own  way.” 

*  *  * 

ANONYMITY  AGAIN 

Genial  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Orville  Freeman  has 
brought  to  his  office  the  same 
informality  with  the  press  he 
exhibited  back  home  as  Governor 
of  Minnesota.  One  welcome 
change:  he  has  abandoned  the 
policy  set  by  Secretary  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  of  having  reporters 
identify  themselves  by  name  and 
publication  at  press  conferences. 
*  «  * 

COME  IN,  WON’T  YOU? 

President  Kennedy  is  pioneer¬ 
ing  again  in  press  relations.  The 
latest  wrinkle:  inviting  the  half- 
dozen  “pool”  reporters  who 
cover  White  House  musicales  to 
join  the  party  like  other  guests. 

As  the  Presidential  party  left 
!  the  Dining  Room  at  a  dinner 
honoring  President  Prado  of 
Peru,  the  President  spotted  the 
“poolers”  waiting  and  trying  to 
appear  inconspicuous.  He  casu¬ 
ally  called  them  over  to  meet 
his  guests. 

Then  the  “poolers”  joined  the 
other  guests  for  coffee  and 
•  liqueurs,  wandered  into  the  East 
Room  (where  the  musical  pro¬ 
gram  was  held)  for  champagne 


when  everybody  moved  in  that 
direction. 

Ike  had  carefully  pretended 
the  “poolers”  weren’t  present 
and  they  were  ushered  into  rear 
seats  in  the  East  Room  via  a 
special  door  after  other  guests 
had  been  seated. 

The  lucky  “poolers”  included 
the  Washington  Star's  Betty 
Beale  and  UPI’s  Helen  Thomas. 
Guests  at  the  dinner  itself  had 
included  Marie  Smith,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  and  Frances  Lewine 
of  AP  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben 
Meyer  (he  covers  Latin  America 
for  AP). 

*  *  « 

NO  POSTAGE  HIKE  NOW 

The  likelihood  of  postal  rate 
increases,  including  a  5-5-5 
three-year  hiking  of  second 
class  costs,  faded  in  Congress 
this  wedc.  House  leaders  ad¬ 
vised  the  President  there  was  no 
chance  of  obtaining  Senate 
agreement  on  the  measure 
which  had  been  substituted  for 
the  Administration  bill. 

*  «  « 

DRURY’S  GAIN,  CLUB’S  LOSS 

Author  Allen  Drury’s  new 
affluence  (he’ll  gross  an  esti¬ 
mated  million  bucks  from  “Ad¬ 
vise  and  Consent”)  has  not  been 
good  news  for  the  National  Press 
Club. 

This  all  came  out  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  honoring  Drury  and  the 
producer  and  cast  of  the  movie 
now  being  made  here  on  the 
book.  Club  President  John  Cos¬ 
grove  recalled: 

“Back  in  1956  I  had  to  write 
a  couple  of  letters  to  Allen  about 
checks  of  his  that  had  bounced. 
That  doesn’t  happen  any  more. 
Our  finances  are  not  as  good  as 
when  we  could  collect  $2  fines 
from  Allen  for  each  check.” 

«  *  * 

FREE  COLUMN 

Look  for  a  familiar  by-line  to 
come  back  to  life  in  the  Negro 
press.  The  signer:  Louis  R. 
Lautier,  63,  chief  political  writer 
here  for  the  National  Negro 
Press  Association  since  1945. 

But  this  time  there’ll  be  a 
difference:  Lautier’s  column, 

tentatively  entitled  “Looking  at 
the  Record,”  will  come  for  free 
from  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

He  resigned  his  press  connec¬ 
tions  to  take  a  job  as  Special 
Assistant  to  GOP  National 
Chairman  William  E.  Miller 
(New  York  Congressman). 
While  mum  as  to  his  exact 
salary,  Lautier  smilingly  admits : 


“It’s  a  lot  more  than  I  ever 
made  as  a  reporter.” 

Lautier  is  a  native  of  New 
Iberia,  La.,  and  attended  Morris 
Brown  U.  in  Atlanta.  His  column 
appeared  in  the  Atlanta  World. 

Lautier’s  replacement  is  Col. 
Daniel  A.  Day,  a  veteran  of  23 
years  duty  in  the  Army,  some  of 
it  in  public  relations. 

«  «  « 

MEN  OF  GOOD  JUDGMENT 

Vice  President  Johnson  has 
harnessed  the  talents  of  three 
top  flight  news  reporters.  The 
latest  is  Charles  Boatner,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram,  at  a 
little  over  $15,000  a  year. 

Also  on  the  staff  is  George 
Reedy  who  has  been  with  the 
V.P.  since  1951  and  was  a  Hill 
reporter  for  UPI  before  that. 
Liz  Carpenter,  who,  with  her 
husband,  Les,  operated  the 
Carpenter  News  Agency  in 
Washington  for  15  years,  joined 
the  Johnson  staff  this  year. 

The  Vice  President’s  reen¬ 
forced  press  staff  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  to  the  office.  Bill  Vaughan 
acted  as  both  civil  aide  and 
press  aide  to  “Veep”  Barclay 
but  Vice  President  Nixon  strug¬ 
gled  along  for  most  of  his  ten¬ 
ure  in  office  without  this  assist¬ 
ance.  Herb  Klein  joined  him  in 
mid-1959. 

Johnson  said  he  had  three 
reporters  on  his  staff  because 
he  had  “learned  to  trust  the 
judgment  of  reporters.” 

*  *  * 

PLAYING  WITH  NEWS 

Several  Republication  con¬ 
gressmen  are  miffed  by  what 
they  are  calling  a  news  blackout 
in  which  the  White  House  is 
participating. 

Legislative  liaison  man  Larry 
O’Brien  stepped  into  a  mess  of 
trouble  with  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  (R-Me.)  when  he 
tried  to  carry  on  a  time-worn 
tradition  of  letting  the  “Ins” 
have  the  information  first. 

Donald  R.  Larrabee,  writing 
for  the  Griffin  News  Bureau 
papers,  said  O’Brien  sent  a  re¬ 
minder  to  cabinet  officers  and 
agency  heads  saying  it  as  not 
“in  the  best  interest  of  legisla¬ 
tive  harmony”  to  have  Repub¬ 
lican  Senators  making  an¬ 
nouncements  first  in  projects 
relating  to  districts  with  Demo¬ 
cratic  congressmen. 

The  result,  Larrabee  said, 
seemed  to  be  a  “paper  curtain 
between  the  downtown  bureaus 
and  Capitol  Hill  Republicans.” 


The  last  straw  for  the  lady 
from  Maine  came  when  the 
Army  Engineers  called  her  a 
full  day  after  a  statement  had 
already  been  released  by  her 
Democratic  colleague.  Senator 
Muskie,  announcing  the  letting 
of  a  contract  to  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  firm  for  a  military  hos¬ 
pital  in  Maine.  Senator  Smith 
is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  handling  defense 
funds. 

The  Republican  Senator  sent 
off  a  wire  to  the  President 
saying,  among  other  things,  “I 
resent  this  obvious  playing  poli¬ 
tics  with  national  defense.” 

Larrabee  says  a  prompt  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret  came  from 
O’Brien. 

*  *  * 

TARGET  FOR  TODAY 

Like  current  productions  of 
Shakespeare  (the  actors  change 
but  the  lines  remain  the  same), 
the  out-of-power  Republicans 
are  duplicating  charges  made 
last  year  against  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  by  Demo¬ 
crats  on  the  touchy  matter  of 
“managing  the  news.” 

A  target  of  the  GOP  com¬ 
plaint  is  White  House  aide  Ted 
Sorensen. 

The  Sorensen  affair  at  the 
home  of  Carroll  Kilpatrick  of 
the  Washington  Post  drew  some 
30  newsmen.  Because  his  paper 
was  not  invited,  Willard  Ed¬ 
wards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
was  free  to  write  a  long  account 
of  the  session. 

What  has  the  Republicans 
burning  is  a  long  list  of  “ac¬ 
complishments”  by  the  Demo¬ 
crats  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress  which  was  given 
the  newsmen  present.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Edwards  account, 
Sorensen  personally  berated  re- 
iwrter  Bob  Novak  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  a  recent 
roundup  on  Kennedy  and  Con¬ 
gress  headed  “The  New  Fron¬ 
tier  is  Still  Far  From  Opened.” 
Novak  had  written  that  “the 
more  comprehensive  New  Fron¬ 
tier  schemes  are  in  limbo.” 

iH 
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My  Favorite  Photos  -  -  Joseph 


Costa 


By  Bob  Warner 

It  was  29  years  ago  that  Joe 
Costa,  chief  photographer  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  and 
the  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine,  shot  his  famous  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Bonus  Army  March 
on  Washington.  He  was  then  a 
staff  photographer  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  he  caught 
the  violent  drama  of  the  Ana- 
costia  Flats  riot  with  a  4x6 
glassplate  Ica  camera. 

Today  he  uses  everything 
from  5x7  to  35  mm  cameras  and 
he  is  constantly  searching  for 
new  and  better  methods  of  per¬ 
forming  his  work.  However,  he 
has  never  abandoned  some  of 
the  basic  photogrraphic  princi¬ 
ples  he  learned  as  a  neophyte 
cameraman  for  the  News  and 
the  New  York  World;  He  still 
insists  on  absolute  fidelity  to 
sound  lighting  techniques, 
wherever  and  whenever  this 
is  possible. 

With  6  Copy  Boys 

He  is  still  the  same  Joe 
Costa  who  years  ago  attended 
football  games  bearing  several 
flash  units,  each  unit  a  cubic 
foot  in  area.  The  power  pack 
alone  for  each  unit  weighed  40 
to  50  pounds.  This  flash  equip¬ 
ment  was  brought  onto  the  field 
on  an  express  truck  with  pneu¬ 
matic  tires.  Five  copy  boys,  each 
one  carrying  a  light  in  his 
hands,  were  flanked  out  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  Costa  and  they 
would  move  up  and  down  the 
line  of  scrimmage  with  the  pho¬ 
tographer  as  the  action  moved. 
A  sixth  copy  boy  pulled  the 
power  wagon. 

Even  in  those  days  of  the  big 
lights,  few  press  photographers 
tried  to  light  up  their  pictures 
in  this  manner.  Today,  w’hen 
available  light  photography  is 
fashionable,  as  well  as  often¬ 
times  necessary,  whenever  he 
can  Costa  will  still  try  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  best  possible  lighting 
setup  to  gain  a  top  quality 
print. 

“As  far  back  as  I  can  re¬ 
member,”  Costa  related,  “I 
bought  extensions  or  made  them 
with  my  own  hands  and  there 
wasn’t  a  job  I  went  on  that  I 
didn’t  have  three  extension 
lights.  Obviously,  I  couldn’t  use 
them  often  on  a  spot  news  type 
story,  but,  where  the  photog¬ 
rapher  can,  I  believe  it’s  his 
place  to  light  that  picture  to  get 
better  reproduction  in  the  news¬ 
paper  or  magrazine. 

“I  broke  in  under  people  who 
w'ere  really  fine  photographers 


THE  BONUS  ARMY  at  Anacostia  Hats.  This  photo,  taken  in  July  1932 
when  Joe  Costa  was  with  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  become  a 
standard  item  in  anthologies  of  famous  news  photos. 


SECOND  SHOT  of  the  Anacostia  riot  is  among  Costa's  favorite  photos. 
This  rarely  seen  photo  was  published  the  day  after  the  riots,  along  with 
the  above  picture,  but  it  has  always  remained  second  choice  as  well 
as  second  in  order  of  the  exposure  sequence. 


and  good  newsmen  and  who  set 
examples  in  lighting  techniques 
which  impressed  themselves  in 
my  mind  and  I’ve  been  a  stick¬ 
ler  for  technical  quality  all  my 
life. 

“Any  number  of  cameramen 
who  are  conscientious  about 
quality  will  tell  you  this:  Time 
and  again  we  have  thrown  into 
the  waste  basket  pictures  the 
likes  of  which  you  often  see 
published  today.  Blurred  pic¬ 
tures,  under-exposed  pictures, 
grainy  pictures,  pictures  that 
liecause  we  put  a  high  premium 
on  technicianship,  we  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  our  editors. 
On  spot  news,  you  take  what 
you  can  get.  But  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  in  control  of  the 


situation  and  purposely  pro¬ 
duces  this  sort  of  thing,  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self.” 

Costa  has  never  been  afraid 
to  make  a  production  out  of  a 
news  picture.  In  the  Joe  Louis- 
Arturo  Godoy  picture  (see  cut) 
called  “Life  In  The  Dead-Pan,” 
he  captured  a  strikingly  dra¬ 
matic  shot  of  a  championship 
fight  with  a  complex  lighting 
system.  Instead  of  using  a  flash 
on  his  camera,  Costa  mounted 
four  strobe  lights  in  the  metal 
framework  which  held  the 
lighting  over  the  ring.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  them  so  that  in  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  area  of  the  ring  the 
action  took  place,  he  would  get 
good  modeling  and  three  di¬ 


mensional  lighting. 

This  coverage  was  unique  at 
the  time.  Strobe  lights  were 
new  then  and  had  only  lieen 
tested  a  short  time  before  the 
fight.  Costa,  who  was  then  with 
the  News  grabbed  an  unusually 
good  picture  and  in  the  proceai 
proved  that  there  was  life  ufter 
all  in  the  champion’s  allegedly 
dead-pan  face. 

lighting  Techniques 

Applying  complex  lighting 
techniques  oftentimes  demands 
patience.  Take  the  Carol  Heiss 
stag  leap.  Costa  had  four  but¬ 
tons  in  his  hand  which  he 
pressed  to  fire  four  banks  of 
lights.  He  had  to  get  the  third 
light  to  hit  at  the  peak.  Pho¬ 
tographer  and  skater  tried  it 
several  times. 

“Carol  would  leap  and  I’d 
fire,”  Costa  recalled.  “I  had  a  ! 
Polaroid  camera  setup.  I’d  peal 
off  the  Polaroid  and  know  we  j 
missed  the  peak  once  again.  We  ! 
must  have  done  this  15  times 
when  Carol  finally  said,  ‘If  you 
can  keep  the  timing  of  your 
flashes  the  same  as  you  have 
been  doing.  I’ll  tell  you  when 
to  start.’  I  said  all  right  and  we 
did.  And  as  she  skated  in,  just 
before  she  leaped  she  said, 
‘Now!  Go!’  and  I  pressed  my 
buttons.  We  hit  this  absolutdy 
perfectly  because  the  subject 
was  cooperating  and  knew 
more  about  her  own  job  than  I 
did.” 

This  color  feature  picture  had 
a  good  play  in  the  Sunday  Mir¬ 
ror.  To  get  it,  Heiss  and  Costa 
worked  from  11  p.m.  until  3 
a.m.  at  an  ice-skating  rink 
which  had  closed  down  for  the 
night. 

Two  other  examples  of 
Costa’s  fine  lighting  techniques 
and  imaginative  composition  are 
his  portrait  of  Bishop  Fulton 
J.  Sheen  and  the  Florida  swim¬ 
ming  beauties  floating  among 
the  oranges.  Both  show  up  bet¬ 
ter  in  their  original  colors  but 
we  believe  even  the  black-and- 
white  renditions  demonstrate 
the  photographer’s  insistence 
on  quality. 

Of  the  remaining  pictures 
shown,  “Power,”  was  a  feature 
color  picture  shot  for  the  Sunday 
Mirror.  The  Wendell  Willkie  and 
FDR  photos  were  spot  news  pic¬ 
tures  shot,  for  the  News. 

In  one  sense,  the  FDR  photo 
was  a  heart-breaker  for  (iosta. 
He  was  the  only  photographer 
on  the  Hyde  Park  grounds  who 
got  the  picture  but  it  didn’t  • 
remain  a  scoop.  Roosevelt’s 
Press  Secretary,  Steve  Early, 
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had  told  photojrraphers  no  pic¬ 
tures  would  be  allowed  that  day 
at  Hyde  Park.  After  Costa  made 
the  spt'edinjf  car  shot,  Early 
contacted  the  News’  Washinjf- 
ton  bureau  and  pointed  out  that 
since  he  had  told  all  photojfra- 
phers  pictures  could  not  be 
taken,  he  felt  oblipfated  to  help 
those  cameramen  who  had  missed 
the  shot.  He  talked  the  News 
into  distributinpr  the  photo  ^r^^tis 
to  all  its  competition. 


WENDELL  WILLKIE  just  prior  to  the  election  campaign  of  1940.  Costa 
made  this  shot  from  a  truck  riding  ahead  of  Willkie  who  was  ntotoring 
through  the  streets  of  Rushville,  Ind,  to  a  victory  ceremony  notifying  f 
him  of  his  candidacy.  a 


STAG  LEAP  by  Carol  Heiss  was  made  with  four  different  light  setups. 
Images  one,  two  and  four  were  made  with  flashbulbs  while  the  peak 
of  the  action,  the  third  image,  was  caught  with  strobe. 


These  are  only  a  few  of 
Costa’s  favorite  photos  which 
we  have  culled  down  from  a 
larger  selection.  The  collection 
embraces  nearly  a  40  year  span 
of  news  coverage  in  black-and- 
white  and  in  color;  feature  and 
spot  news,  magazine  covers  and 
picture  story  layouts. 

But  Joe  Costa,  of  course,  is 
more  than  just  a  press  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  photojournalism.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  presidents  of 
the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  drew  up 
the  association’s  constitution. 
Today  he  is  chairman  of  the 
l)oard. 

Through  his  activities  as  a 
lecturer  and  NPPA  board  chair- 


F.D.R.  had  a  raputafion  for  speeding.  Many  photographers  tried  to 
catch  this  picture  of  the  president  driving  an  apprehensive-looking 
King  George  VI,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  FDR's  daughter-in-law  around 
his  Hyde  Park  estate.  Situated  atop  a  stone  wall  beside  a  dirt  road, 
Costa  was  the  only  photographer  to  get  this  picture. 


Girls  and  Oranges 

man  Costa  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  press 
photographers  in  the  country. 

What  is  his  personal  idea  of 
the  main  goals  and  purposes  of 
the  NPPA? 

“I  think  it  can  honestly  be 
stated  as  briefly  as  it  appears 
on  the  masthead  of  the  NPP 
magazine,”  Costa  said.  “  ‘Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  advancement  of 
photojournalism  in  all  its 
branches.’  Now  this  means  the 
advancement  of  the  individual 
because  you  can’t  advance  any 
profession  unless  you  advance 
the  individuals  in  it.  It  means 
the  advancement  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  pictures  we  make, 
with  the  end  view  in  mind  of 
improving  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  television.” 

Costa  carries  a  tremendous 
part  of  the  work  involved  in 
achieving  these  goals.  He  wears 
two  hats  in  his  office  in  the 
Mirror  building  in  New  York, 
one  as  a  chief  photographer  for 
his  newspaper  and  the  other  as 
NPPA  chairman.  All  of  his  free 
time,  and  over  time  accumulated 
at  the  Mirror,  goes  into  the 
widely  flung  activities  of  the 
NPPA.  Time  that  many  other 
photographers  have  given  to 
free-lancing  or  other  activities, 
Costa  has  consistently  given  to 
the  organization  he  helped  found 
and  which  he  has  helped  guide 
for  over  15  years. 
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Secrecy  Non-Partisan 


Sin,  Moss  Report  Says 


By  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 


Washington 

At  the  close  of  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  87th  Congress  the 
information  picture  on  the  New 
Frontier  has  sparked  a  modicum 
of  enthusiasm  from  that  watch¬ 
dog  of  th  e- people’ s-right-to- 
know,  the  House  Special  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcommittee. 

Taking  the  philosophical  atti¬ 
tude  that  secrecy  is  pretty  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  beast — “the 
problem  of  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  a  partisan  one,  but 
stems  from  the  nature  of 
bureaucracy  as  well  as  from  the 
ever-present  influence  of  mili¬ 
tary  secrecy’’ — the  subcommittee 
concludes  that  some  progress 
has  been  made,  but  not  quite 
enough. 

In  March  the  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
(D-Calif.),  sent  to  the  White 
House  a  list  of  some  25  freedom 
of  information  complaints  left 
over  from  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  along  with  some 
half-dozen  new  complaints  that 
had  cropped  up  during  the  first 
month  and  a  half  of  the  new 
administration. 


tee  reports.  However,  it  goes  on, 
“the  experience  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  with  its  own 
information  problems  shows  that 
a  thin  veneer  of  new  leadership, 
super-imposed  on  the  massive 
bureaucracy,  is  not  enough  to 
prevent  secrecy-minded  career 
officials  from  equating  secrecy 
with  good  government.” 

Pointing  out  that  military- 
security  information  problems 
have  plagued  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  since  its  inception,  the 
subcommittee  says  the  first 
reaction  of  the  new  officials  was 
one  of  confusion,  followed  by  a 
desire  to  “hide  the  ugly  facts  on 
international  life  from  the 
American  public.” 

The  su^ommittee  concludes 
that  carrying  out  their  final 
resolve  to  “protect  the  people’s 
right  to  know  both  the  good  and 
the  bad”  translating  it  “into 
effective  information  practices 
is  one  of  the  crucial  challenges 
the  new  administration  faces.” 


expenditure  of  Foreign  aid  funds 
should  be  available  to  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting 
Office”)  could  be  “highly  sigpiifi- 
cant  in  the  battle  for  freedom 
of  information.” 

Only  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
administration  actions  once  “the 
shakedown  cruise  on  information 
policies”  is  over,  the  committee 
believes,  will  “give  us  a  full 
view  of  what  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  means”  to  the  New 
Frontier. 

The  committee  recommends 
that  President  Kennedy  throw 
off  “the  cloak  of  bureaucratic 
secrecy”  completely  on  all  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid. 
It  suggests  that  the  President 
make  monthly  speeches  “directly 
to  the  world’s  peoples”  which 
will  not  only  tell  the  story  of 
American  foreign  aid  but  which 
“also  will  tell  the  story  of  free¬ 
dom  and  what  it  means  to  man.” 

Pointing  to  the  greater  dan¬ 
ger  to  freedom  in  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  political  speeches  by  the 
military,  the  committee  says: 

“Today  the  ‘left  wing’  wants 
to  censor  the  ‘right  wing.’ 
Tomorrow  the  ‘right  wing’  would 
censor  the  ‘left  wing.’  Finally, 
the  people  would  receive  only 
censored  information  and  free¬ 
dom  would  be  dead.” 


No  Better,  Nor  Any  Worse 


Criticism  of  Congress 


Thin  Veneer  Not  Enough 


In  its  Progress  Study,  Janu¬ 
ary-August  1961,  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  con¬ 
siders  34  incidents  involving 
suppression  of  information. 
These  range  from  secrecy  on 
the  amount  of  water  pumped 
into  hams  to  restrictions  on 
information  on  missile  tracking. 

“Most  of  the  information 
problems  which  the  previous 
administration  left  on  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  new  administration 
have  been  solved,”  the  Commit- 


Covering  the  same  ground, 
but  on  a  somewhat  less  hopeful 
note  is  the  report  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  Advancement  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Except  for  a  “little  light  on 
foreign  aid”  the  information 
picture  under  the  Kennedy 
administration  is  no  better,  nor 
any  worse,  than  it  was  under 
Eisenhower,  the  committee  says 
in  its  1961  report. 

However,  the  report  concedes 
that  President  Kennedy’s  “one 
retreat  from  ‘executive  privil¬ 
ege’  ”  (in  which  he  “overruled 
his  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
certain  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  reports  on 


heard.  However  the  congenial 
is  some  sources  have  dri<*d  up, 
others  have  opened  up.  The  top 
people  are  certainly  mow 
accessible. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  s*>creep 
in  government  is  an  occui);i,tioBel 
disease  which  is  automatically 
cured  upon  leaving  office.  Thoie 
crying  loudest  about  present 
attempted  “management”  c»f  the 
news  are  the  very  people 
were  on  the  defensive  for  .similar 
action  during  the  last  adminia. 
tration. 


However,  it  still  remains  that 
the  Kennely  administration  took 
an  early  and  unequivocal  stand 
on  freedom  of  information.  It  U 
on  its  adherence  to  this  .state¬ 
ment  of  principle  that  it  is 
judged  and,  in  some  instances, 
found  wanting. 
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However,  it  is  Congress, 
rather  than  the  White  House, 
that  comes  in  for  the  brunt  of 
the  Committee’s  criticism. 

Accusing  Congress  of  playing 
“political  football  with  Fol,”  the 
report  says  it  was  a  “gentle 
Moss”  who  chided  the  Demo¬ 
crats  for  their  secrecy  in  1961 
rather  than  the  old  “fire-eating 
Moss  of  1955-60”  who  “ham¬ 
mered  relentlessly”  at  Repub¬ 
licans  “on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people’s  right  to  know  about 
their  government.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
“such  Republican  stalwarts  as 
Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (Ill.), 
Sen.  Hugh  Scott  (Pa.),  Sen. 
Barry  Goldwater  (Ariz.)  and 
Sen.  Styles  Bridges  (N.  H.) 
thoroughly  lambasted  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Administration  for  its 
secrecy  during  the  early  months 
i  of  1961.  Yet  no  one  of  these 
men  spoke  up  for  freedom  of 
information  during  the  Congres- 
<  sional  investigation  of  the 
:  secrecy  of  the  Eisenhower 
Republican  Administration 
;  during  1955-60.” 

Reactions  from  the  working 
press  on  the  availability  of 
information  on  the  New  Frontier 
i  during  the  first  session  of  Con- 
j  gress  are  mixed.  Because  satis- 
:  fied  customers  are  apt  to  accept 
the  situation  as  their  due  and 
go  quietly  about  their  business 
only  the  loud  and  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  dissatisfied  are 


Promoters  Give 


$2,000  for  PR 


The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  has  contrib¬ 
uted  $2,000  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associar 
tion’s  Newspaper  Information 
Service. 


NNPA  is  the  first  newspaper 
organization  to  give  financial 
.support  to  NIS,  which  adminis¬ 
ters  a  public  relations  and  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

NIS  was  organized  a  year 
ago  by  the  ANPA  committee 
headed  by  Joyce  A.  Swan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune.  The  committee 
raised  a  fund  of  $50,000  from 
individual  newspapers  to  initi¬ 
ate  a  program  which  would 
create  better  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
function  and  to  cultivate  the 
active  interest  of  young  people 
in  pursuing  careers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 


Linage  Shows  First 
Gain  Since  June,  1960 


For  the  first  time  since  June, 
1960,  total  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  measured  in  52  cities 
by  Media  Records  Inc.  has 
shown  an  increase — up  0.1% 
for  August  (four  Sundays)  as 
against  the  same  month  last 
year.  For  the  year  to  date,  linage 
was  off  5.7%. 

The  following  gains  were 
made  in  linage  for  August:  Dis¬ 
play,  1.6%;  Retail,  2.8%;  De¬ 
partment  Store,  0.7%;  and 
Financial,  11.7%.  Classified  was 
down  3.6% ;  General  was  off 
0.8% ;  and  Automotive  was  down 
9.0%. 

City-by-city  August  figrures 
will  l)e  presented  in  E&P  of 
Oct.  7. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ISetotpaper*  For  Sale 


(Continued  from  jmge  60^ 


OLiD  ESTABUSHE®  NEWSPAPER  in 
exclusive  daily  field.  Chart  Area  4. 
County  seat  of  25,000,  (treater  tradinit 
area  of  2OO.C0O  in  rapidly  expandinR 
hinhly  industrial  area.  New  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollas  shopping  center.  Unlimited 
imtential.  tVwner  retirinii.  Box  437. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  have  its  poison.  This  was  not  a  ques- 
copies  tion  of  sympathy  or  criticism. 
Port-  praise  or  blame.  The  failure  was 
a  and  in  a  lack  of  understanding?,  and 
sub-  it  was  a  tragic  failure  b^ause 
it  contributed  gp^eatly  to  the 
developing:  conflict  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States.  In  my 
jgg  opinion,  it  also  helped  to  drive 
Fidel  quicker  and  deeper  into 
treas-  the  Communist  embrace.” 

Wash-  Matthews  had  couragre  to 
mpany  write  this  book,  as  we  have  said. 
osweek  “The  attitude  I  have  taken 
after  throughout  often  left  me  stand- 
iffice  at  inj^  virtually  alone  among  the 
c  City.  u.S.  editors  and  newspaper¬ 
men.”  he  says.  He  has  spoken 
V  York  forthrightly,  but  the  book  will 
e  late  not  silence  all  his  critics.  It  may 
fovem-  become  controversial. 


s  L  B  E  p  1  NG 

WESTERN  DAILY 

In  wide-awake  county  seat  town.  Good 
|)ayroll8  in  area.  Fine  equipment. 
$32,000  down  to  publisher  sendin(r  fi¬ 
nancial  references.  Joseph  A.  Snyder. 
2234  East  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim. 
California. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  on  Florida 
West  Coast  for  sale,  all  or  part  in¬ 
terest,  to  man  with  kindred  experi¬ 
ence.  Terms  available.  Have  other 
business.  Write;  Box  458,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  WEEKLY  in 
$.35M  class.  M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kansas. 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  county  seat,  sound  town: 
$25,000  down  to  financially  qualifie<l 
publisher.  Give  references.  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


WILL  SELL  40«rr  INTEREST  in  Flor¬ 
ida  publication  for  $4,000  to  ri(rht  man 
or  woman — one  who  can  sell!  Tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  Salary  $150  week 
plus  share  of  profits.  Requires  travel 
throu(rhout  Florida.  Write  fully  to 
Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Merchants  Back 
Portland,  Ore. 
Shopping  Guide 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WE  HAVE  $200,000  as  down  payment 
for  immediate  purchase  of  your  county 
seat  daily  newspaper.  Write:  Box  271, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


classified  section 


Portland,  Ore. 

Two  advertising  department  I 
executives  of  the  Oregon  Journal  ' 
announced  their  resignations 
this  week. 

Richard  Gifford,  advertising  | 
manager,  said  he  would  become 
business  manager  of  the  Monte¬ 
rey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald. 
Mr.  Gifford,  who  started  as  a 
national  advertising  salesman 
for  the  Journal,  later  became 
promotion  manager  and  then 
assistant  to  the  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  sales  prior  to  becoming 
advertising  manager. 

Morrie  Sharp,  a  30-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  formerly  local  display 
manager  and  later  advertising 
manager,  resigned  his  post  as 
advertising  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  to  organize  the  Greater 
Portland  Merchants  Shopping 
Guide,  planned  as  a  Monday  and 
Thursday  free  delivery  paper. 

This  move,  he  said,  was  begun 
by  several  downtown  merchants 
following  sale  Aug.  4  of  the 
Journal  to  the  Samuel  I.  New- 
house  interests  which  already 
owned  the  morning  Orgeonian. 
The  Journal  is  in  the  process  of 
being  integrated  as  the  evening 
half  of  a  combination  with  the 
Oregonian,  after  dropping  its 
Sunday  editions. 

Mr.  Sharp  said  the  Merchants 
Shopping  Guide  has  the  benefit 
of  advice  of  Nicholos  Schmitt, 
president  of  the  merchant-owned 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Shopping  News, 


WEEKLY  OR  SMALL  DAILY 
WANTED  preferably  near  coast  srroes- 
ing  $50-$200M,  near  city ;  best  finan¬ 
cial  references  given.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  398.  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


PUBLISHER’S  OPPORTUNITY  to  sell 
paper  to  right  person :  with  money ; 
solid  experience  all  departments:  prixe- 
winning  editor-publisher  who  sold  Wis¬ 
consin  daily  after  17  years;  former 
experience  from  city  chains  to  own 
weekly;  good  family  man,  community 
promoter,  49;  Stanford  graduate: 
brokers  have  also  been  contacted.  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Cochrane,  625  Hansen  St., 
Neenah,  Wis. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Licensed  Broker-Ore.  Wash.  Idaho 
Sound  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE— 

AND  FINANCIALLY  ABLE— 

We  will  find  you  a  California  or 
Arizona  newspaper  property  where  you 
will  be  both  successful  and  happy. 
We  handle  both  large  and  small  i>rop- 
erties.  Gabbert  &  Hancock,  3709-B 
Arlington  Ave..  Riverside,  Calif. 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’ 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FT  2-6922 


Business  Opportunities 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


ACTIVE  OWNER  of  thirty-five  (36) 
year-old  suburban  newspaper  and  off¬ 
set  printing  plant,  grossing  over  $60,- 
000.00,  will  sell  half  interest  to  an 
editor,  business  manager,  advertising 
man,  public-relations  man  or  shop 
foreman  for  $10,000.00.  Terms  to  suit. 
Replies  in  confidence.  Need  ownership 
to  develop.  Excellent  salary,  plus  profit 
potential.  Fastest-growing  community 
in  state  of  Wisconsin.  Box  428,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE 
SEIVERAL  CK)OD  WEEKUES 
in  $25,000  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive 
— several  with  low  down  luiyments. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  So. 
Bonita  Drive,  Panama  City,  ^orida. 


WESTERN  WEEKUES  AND  DAI  UBS 
everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-607,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  626  E.  Main 
Mesa,  Aris.,  e/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


FAST-GROWING  CONNBCnCUT 
Weekly,  grossing  in  excess  of  $25,000 
in  rapidly  expanding  area.  Priced  right 
at  $10,000,  terms  available.  Owner  re¬ 
locating  in  D.  C.  Box  353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspaiiers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FIRMLY  ESTABUSHED  WEEKLY 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  422,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


irk  36  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  kk 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francises,  Calif. 


Features 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-baasd  team 
with  U.S.  background.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  wsekly 
1,000-word  sparkling  feature.  Try  us  I 
Box  1840,  B^tor  A  Publisher. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT 

WESTERN  WEEKLY 

Good,  isolated  farm  town.  Obvious 
signs  of  certain  growth.  Extremely  good 
equipment.  Another  Joseph  A.  Snyder 
exclusive.  Send  financial  references. 
2234  Bast  Romneya  Drive.  Anaheim, 
Calif. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


J-GRAD  OR  YOUNG  PRINTER  can 
own  newspaper-print  shop  on  limited 
capital.  $1M  to  $3M  will  make  down 
payment  on  unopposed,  well  equipped 
offset  weekly  in  small  NW  Pa.  county 
seat.  Housing  included,  so  living  costs 
are  very  low.  Present  staff  competent 
in  offset  production  while  publisher 
learns.  Box  435,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiwr  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co,  Ventura,  Calif. 


PLUS  BUSINESS  IDEA  KIT 
Revenue  builders  for  weeklies  and 
small  dailies.  Complete  details  for  sell¬ 
ing  and  set-up,  samples.  $10  OWO. 
DOUG  VAN  VALKENBURGH 
Box  111,  Latham,  New  York 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


26  YEARS’  of  national  syndication 
brings  you  the  popular  "TV-Radio¬ 
logic”  Hollywood  television  column  for 
$1.00  per  week. 

UNIVERSAL  SYNDICATE 
6274  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


NORTH  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  only  one 
in  county.  $22,500  with  $7,500  down. 
M.  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton. 
Kansas. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Printing 


WE  PRINT 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

CHURCH  PRESS 
674  WASHINGTON  AVENUE 
WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Pubiishers’  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SERVICE  OFFICE 

I^ns:  estahlishecl  newspaper  representa' 
tive.  member  all  associations,  offers 
several  publishers  opportunity  for  their 
own  New  York  City  service  office, 
manned  by  knowiedgreable  personnel,  on 
fee  basis.  Write:  Box  434,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
ServinK  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

FIVE  FONTS  OF  LINOTYPE'S  popu¬ 
lar  Excelsior  with  bold  face  mats  for 
ITS  (7%  A  46).  930  to  1326  mats  per 
font  plus  1.630  new  sorts.  Excellent 
condition.  Write  for  proofs.  Being  re¬ 
placed  with  narrower  mats  for  change 
to  11ms.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 


CLASSIFIED  I 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rotes  fACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lesertiee 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
sNtr)  4  tisits  9  55c  per  line  each 
hieertion:  3  times  9  70c;  2  9  80c; 

1  •  9Sc.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  Classified  Department. 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  times  •  $1.15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  far  Box  Service. 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.00  per  agate 
line,  $28.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

•  1.00  aERVICB  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wodnosdoy,  4  p.m. 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisber  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
•50  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Pheae  PLaia  2-7050 


Composing  Room 

LINOTYPE  Model  32  No.  61177  self 
quadder,  saw ;  model  32  No.  66490; 
machines  fully  equipped  magazines, 
matrices.  Model  6  No^  61046.  manual: 
model  6  No.  61047,  TTS  unit,  stand¬ 
ard  perforator,  7%  point  excelsior;  : 
Ludlow  No.  6880,  18  fonU  24  to  72 
point.  12  sticks,  steel  cabinet;  Elrod 
Ifo^i  F  No.  2263G,  14  molds;  Ham¬ 
mond  Glider  saw  model  64B  No.  7310; 
Hiunmond  Easy  8  caster  page  size : 
equipment  go^  condition.  Natchez 
Democrat,  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  I 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man  ' 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  (COMPANY 
Box  .560.  Elkin.  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 

LUDLOW— Serial  #0‘247S  with  22  >4  ] 

'  em  12  pt.  mold  -220  volts  AC.  60 
I  cycle,  one  phase — also  several  ludlow 
!  fonts  and  sticks.  Ludlow  may  be  seen 
in  operation.  Also  two  fonts  8  A  186 
Excelsior  W  BF  3t2:  one  font  8  A  186 
with  fill-ins  of  8  A  424  (same  faces) 
j  for  linotyiies.  fair  condition,  replacetl  ; 
I  by  TTS  (Sorona.  No  hairlines.  $75  iter  | 
1  font.  Proofs  if  desired.  Herald.  San-  i 
foni.  N.  C.  Phone  775-.3445. 

■  ONE  MODEL  14  LINO  90  channels, 
36  pt.  aux.  mats  8-14-24.  Serial  No.  i 
I  .35,  300  exl.  cond.,  one  Model  L  Lino,  i 
8  pt..  go<Kl  shaite;  one  Ludlow  elec,  j 
pot.  4  fonts.  24-30-.36-48:  one  Suiier-  I 
i  Speed  7"  saw-trimmer.  Write  Derby 
;  Reporter,  Box  1288,  Derby  (Wichita), 
Kansas. 

Mail  Room 

SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  BIACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  A  Ck>.,  549  W.  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  (Thicago  6,  III.  Tel :  AN  34633 

Press  Room 

DUPLEX  24-Page  Tubular 

GOSS  4  Units  &  Folder 

GOSS  6  Units  &  2  Folders 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

GOSS  PREJSS  4-Deck  64-Page.  Control 
Board  and  folders;  5-Unit  80-Page 
GOSS  PRESS,  roll  stands,  two  Cutler- 
;  Hammer  conveyors.  Both  presses 
equi|>|>ed  with  220  three  |>hase  motors, 

‘  control  board,  folders.  23-5,16  inch 
cut-off.  2  Pony  Autoplates  and  one 
:  4-ton  metal  pot  available.  Can  be  seen 
in  daily  oijeration  now.  Available 
around  September  1962. 

St.  Joseph  News-Press  &  Gazette 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


Press  Room 

PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
16  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  UNIT  S(X)TT  23-9/16' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Journal. 
Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16' 
Any  Combination  of  Units  and  Folders ; 

21  total  Units.  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  5  extra  color  Cylinders;  6 
Drives  and  Controls ;  3-arm  Reels  A 
Tensions  Bind  Feed  or  on  subctructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

End  Fed;  A.C.  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

8-UNIT  HOE  22%' 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed ; 
A.  C.  Drive;  Locate  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 


STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  I^vice;  extra 
Knife ;  A.C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs.  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

Wood  Pre-Register  Machine. 

Kemp  Goas  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260'. 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16'. 
Weeel  Flat  Router  Like  New ;  O.C. 
Motor, 


COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  EHectric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326. 

Model  F  4/4  Intertyi;>e  Mixer,  No. 
15861;  6  Molds,  Blower,  Quadder,  Saw, 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  82  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34;  No.  62810;  Six 
Molds,  EHectric  Pot,  Feeder ;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
Electric  Pots.  A.C.  Motors. 


Press  Room 

DUPLEIX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  side  framsa 

DUPLEX  8-page  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  m<del.  long  side  framsa 

DUPI4EIX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.F, 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-units,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22%'  Elnd  Fed.  stereo-mat  roller,  H 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erector” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPB  PRESS  No.  314 
available  January  1.  $12,500  gets 

ready-to-print  setup;  13-year  old  preea 
quarter  page  folder,  2  sets  Ink  rollers 
for  4,  6  and  8  i>agea,  8  chases  II14 
pica  columns  (saves  6‘7r  paper  costs), 

3  paper  shafts,  2  roll  lifts,  10-HP 
220-440  motor,  controls.  Gazette,  Rocky 
Ford,  Colorado. 

6-(X)SS  HEJADLINEK  UNITS  2S-9/H' 
cut-off.  Reels,  flying  pasters. 

GOSS  6-UNITS  22%'  cut-off.  Paper 
rolls  each  end. 

DUPLEX  4-UNrrS  22%'  cut-off  paper 
rolls  each  end.  A  C  drive. 

200  FEET  TRACKAGE,  turn  tables  and 
paper  roll  dollies  like  used  under  pre«. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

Stereotype 

COLOR  PLATE  Pre-Registering  Ma¬ 
chine.  Excellent  condition.  Write  to: 
Production  Manager,  Florida  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  400  W.  Adams  St.,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WOOD  PREREGISTBR  MACHINE  for 
22-%'  cutoff,  60  inch  web.  Box  381, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

r^WSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlowa — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

{Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
Tel.:  HArrison  1-6366 

NOR-raWESTERN  MOTOR 
100  H.P.,  S  Ph.,  Slip  Ring,  framt 
H.W,  76  A.,  220  Volt,  60  <3Y. 

Box  329,  ^itor  dk  Publisber. 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA’nONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  'Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


BARRON’S  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
has  for  immediate  sale  one  Hoe  press 
#1400.  64-page  tab,  19Vi'  cut-off,  AC 
&  DC  drives,  quarter-folder,  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Also  stereo  equii>ment  and  com- 
tiosing  room  equipment  including 
Monotypes.  Woulfl  prefer  to  sell  as 
one  unit.  Inquire;  388  Newbury  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Phone  COpley  7-4416. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
HAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4696 


MAILROOM  _ 

BUNN  'TYING  MACHINES  Linotypes — Intertypee — Ludlows 

JAMPOL  AUTOMA-nC  BUNDLE  REPRESENTA-nVES 

PUSHERS  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

TELESCDPIC  BUNDLE  LOADEIRS  o.rvixif-  ..,1 

an-jrr  rvxxivwvcDc  ARE  YOU  BUYING  a  24-page  Goss 

BELT  (XINVETYORS  I)ek-A-Tul)e,  but  only  need  16  pages! 

JAMPOL  ’TURNS  WITH  We  can  use  the  extra  8-page  deck. 

HINGED  OA’TE  Write:  W.  B.  Leslie.  Evening  Review. 

Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 

RFN  MAN  MO-TOR  for  mat  roller  5  h.p.. 

IILI1  OIIULITIftll  3  ph.,  221)  V,  2  8|>ee<l,  2  direction,  .556 

-  -  -  - _  &  1100  rpm.  1%'  shaft.  60  c.  AC 

ICCAPIATlP  Mount  Holly  Herald,  Mount  Holly.  N.J. 

TELETYPE»ETTE,R  PERfXlRATOR. 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17  Operating  unit  and  page-size  shell 


Oxford  7-4590 


casting  box.  Call  or  write:  Hariiat 
I  Publishing  Co.,  Ckunbridge,  Nebraska, 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  September  30,  1961 


HELP  WANTED 


A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


Academic 


Credit 


Duplay  Advertising  Editorial 


midwkstbrn  state  university 

offen  liraduate  assistanUhip  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under- 
eraduatc  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journali-sni.  Box  410,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


Administrative 


TRAVIildNG  AUDITOR  for  group  of 
small  dailies  and  broadcasting  proper¬ 
ties.  ('hart  Area  12.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
383.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


young.  AMBITIOUS  MAN.  late  i 
twenty-early  thirties,  to  become  Pub-  j 
lisher's  right  hand.  We  want  a  man  : 
who  can  1*  trained  to  take  over  the 
job  of  publisher  of  a  chain  of  suburban  . 
newspapers.  Rare  opiiortunity  for  right 
man.  Investment  opportunity  if  desired. 
Chart  .Vrea  6.  Write,  in  confidence, 
giving  complete  information  about 
e.xperience.  luickground  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  448.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


aRCULATION  MANAGER 
FOR  HAWAII 
Suburban-voluntary  imy  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Ebccellent.  well-established  or¬ 
ganization  with  high  percentage  paid 
now.  Real  future  for  top  man.  ^nd 
all  details  to:  Hawaii  State  Newspa¬ 
pers.  206  Koula  St.,  Honolulu  13, 
Hawaii. 


COUNTRY  MANAGER  experienced  in 
South  or  Mid-West.  $140.00  salary  if 
qualifieil  in  all  phases :  effective  let¬ 
ters.  promotion  material,  managing 
salarie<l  town  districts.  Goo<l  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future.  Give  full  resume : 
age.  family  status,  exiierience,  accom¬ 
plishments.  an<l  employer  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  444.  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

One  of  the  country’s  largest  newspa- 
tiers.  and  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
Classified  field,  is  looking  for  a  Classi¬ 
fied  Manager,  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man  to  head  up 
and  direct  a  well  organized,  highly 
efficient,  raooth  running,  top  producing 
organization.  He  must  have  imagina¬ 
tion,  enthusiasm  and  a  thorough  back¬ 
ground  of  Classified.  Send  complete 
details  including  salary  expected.  All 
replies  confidential. 

Box  333  Editor  ft  Publisher 


CAPABLE.  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN 
for  "one  woman’’  classified  depairtraent. 
Telephone  and  outside.  Young  enough 
to  do  real  day’s  work,  old  enough  to 
have  know-how  in  promoting,  increas- 
mg  present  lineage.  Box  368,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVTG.  MANAGER  for 
medium  daily.  Chart  Area  12.  Must  be 
imaginative.  aKgreesive.  Good  salary. 
Ijonus.  Airmail  complete  resume,  ex- 
salary  to  Box  446,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


(;LASSIPIED  MANAGER  for  progre 
Sive  10,000  to  16.000  daily.  Attractii 
immunity.  Chart  Area  7.  Box  46 
Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


Sacramento,  Calif. 
CREDIT  MANAGER 

Immerliate  oiiening  for  man  with  credit 
management  exiierience.  Position  r^ 
quires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  credit 
and  collection  procedures  (IBM  oiiera- 
tionl.  Submit  a  detailed  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATOHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


Display  Advertising 


We  are  looking  for  an  advertising 
salesman  that  is  presently  working  on 
a  small  daily  newspaper  in  the  number 
one  or  two  slot.  This  man  is  experi¬ 
enced.  and  has  a  successful  record  to 
prove  it,  but  he  isn’t  getting  ahead  as 
fast  as  he  feels  that  he  should.  He  has 
met  all  the  challenges  that  his  present 
job  has  to  offer  and  often  feels  as  if 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  any  real 
advancement. 

If  the  above  describes  you  and  your 
job,  here  is  your  chance  to  promote 
yourself  to  a  letter  position  that  offers 
you  an  opportunity  to  advance  in  the 
advertising  department  ...  or  to  even 
manage  a  newspaper  yourself. 

We  are  a  thirty-thousand  class  daily 
with  the  most  modern  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  photo  -  composition,  and  a 
ninety-irage  four-color  press.  We  have 
hospitalization,  credit  union,  liberal 
vacations,  and  profit-sharing.  We  are 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  far  West. 

Please  write  for  further  information. 
Cur  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Con¬ 
tact:  Box  348.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  DIRECTOR  for  morn¬ 
ing-evening.  Intermountain  combina¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  organize  and 
direct  sales  and  plan  business  other 
than  special  sections  which  are  not 
publish^.  Give  full  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ’This  is  outstanding  opportunity 
that  will  stand  investigation.  Box  412, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


ASS’T.  ADVEIRTISING  MANAGED. 
Fastest-growing  medium  New  Jersey 
daily  has  rare  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  hard-hitting  advertising  man 
to  become  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  to  work  with  and  direct  sales 
staff  of  10 ;  handle  responsibility  of 
retail  promotions  and  production  de¬ 
partment.  EHill  company  benefits,  bo¬ 
nus.  Salary  $7,500.  Box  423,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher, 


I  DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  on 
I  selling,  for  13M  daily.  Chart  Area 
Energetic  self-starter  needed.  $116.00 
I  to  $140.00,  depending  upon  ability. 

More  as  merits.  Company  benefits. 
I  Write  background  in  detail  to  Box 
I  408,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


I  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  national 
advertising  salesman  on  medium-sized 
I  newspapers  located  in  Chart  Area  2. 

I  We  ne^  a  man  with  sales  ability  and 
imagination  to  call  on  trade  and  to 
assist  our  national  reps  at  the  area 
level.  Outstanding  benefits.  Permanent 
job.  Box  384,  Eiditor  ft  ^blisher. 


REIADY  ’TO  MOVE  UPT 


DUE  TO  STAET  MEIMBER  promo¬ 
tion,  an  opening  is  made  for  a  man 
on  the  sales  staff  of  a  big  Metro-  i 
politan  Daily  Newspaper. 

We  publish  both  Morning  and  Elve- 
ning  in  Chart  Area  6 — a  market  of 
%  million  population.  New  modern 
plant,  in  fine  city  with  above-average 
schools  and  residential  communities. 

E’ive-day  week,  insurance,  retirement  , 
foundation  and  other  benefits. 

We  are  interested  in  hearing  from 
successful  Retail  Advertising  salesmen 
with  small  daily  or  large  weekly  news¬ 
paper  experience,  who  wants  to  step 
up  to  the  "BIG  TIME.’’ 

Man  considered  will  be  under  36  ' 
with  at  least  2  years’  of  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  experience. 

Write  experience,  education,  maritid 
status  to  Box  400,  Eiditor  &  ^blisher.  \ 

All  replies  acknowledged. 


DISPLAY  SALEISMAN  strong  on  lay-  [ 
out  and  selling,  and  train  as  assistant  i 
manager  on  new,  fast-growing  daily 
(Tiart  Area  3.  Stock  available.  Write  ; 
background  and  iletails  to  Itox  459, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD  has  an 
opening  in  the  national  advertising 
deimrtment  for  an  exi>erience«l  news- 
paiier  advertising  salesman.  Man  se- 
lecte<l  will  have  clemonstrative  capacity 
for  advancement  and  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility.  Salesman  on  a  smaller  daily 
newspaper  who  is  energetic,  neat-ap- 
(learing  and  has  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  talk  to  and  sell  to|>-level 
e.xecutives  can  have  an  excellent  future 
here :  five-<lay  week,  paid  vacation  and 
many  other  company  benefits.  Salary 
o|)en.  Write  in  detail  about  yourself 
to  Mr.  W.  T.  Swisher.  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska. 


Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill  ' 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNER-.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

NEIWS  EIDI’TOR  for  West  Coast  Metro¬ 
politan  A.  M.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  telegraph  and  copy  desk 
operations — background  in  national  and  i 
world  news — stability  under  pressure —  > 
and  proven  leadership,  ability.  Top  ^ 
salary  for  top  man.  Reply  Box  814,  I 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher.  ! 


I  COPYREIADEIR  —  seven-day  morning 
newspaper  in  mid  Chart  Area  10  and 
,  11  needs  young,  aggressive  copyreader. 

I  Give  full  experience  and  education  in 
first  letter  to  Box  360,  Eiditor  ft  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


REPOR’TEIR  -  PHO’TOGRAPHER  for 
spot  news  and  feature  coverage  in 
extensive  circulation  area.  We  want  a 
man  with  some  experience,  or  a  man 
who  feels  he  has  the  potential  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  copy  (words  and  pictures) 
for  40,000  daily  and  F'lnday  PM.  Write: 
Box  364,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  4  morning 
daily.  Prefer  young  college  graduate 
with  some  experience.  Elxcellent  work¬ 
ing  and  living  conditions.  Chance  to 
advance  with  growing  paper.  Box  364, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


’TELEGRAPH  EainDR.  East  Coast 
morning  paper  has  teiegraph  desk  open¬ 
ing.  Please  telephone  Managing  Eiditor. 
Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star, 
collect — ROger  2-3311. 

CirTEDITOR 

for  20,000  daily  Chart  Area  11.  Tough 
job  with  good  future.  Reporting  and 
desk  background  esaentiai.  Send  clips. 
Box  396,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


COPYREIADER,  experienced;  top  pay 
Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan;  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefits.  Box  425,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher, 


<X>PYRE1ADER.  experienced,  for  18.000 
P.M.  daiiy.  Chart  Area  2;  6  P.M.  to 
8  A.M..  five-day  week.  Good  pay,  lib- 
erai  company  benefits.  Only  hard 
worker  need  apply.  Write  Box  394, 
Eiditor  ft  I^iblisher. 


COPYREIADEIR.  Elxperienced.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  Make-Up,  Telegraph  or  Cap¬ 
tions  will  be  an  asset.  N.  Y.  Metro¬ 
politan  Area.  Daily  and  Sunday.  Box 
404,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR 
for  morning  daily,  20,000  circulation. 
Chart  Area  2.  Elxperience  on  wire  desk 
required.  Elxcellent  job  benefits.  Box 
424,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


!  MANAGING  EIDITOR  for  Berea  News. 

national  prize-winning  ABC  Weekly, 

I  in  fast-growing  suburban  college  com¬ 
munity.  Seek  producer  who  can  direct 
staff  of  three.  B.  W.  Mittler,  Berea 
News,  Berea.  Ohio. 

OUTDOOR  WRITER 

I  want  a  young  writer  with  ability 
I  and  enterprise  who  meets  demand  for 
new  approach  in  covering  outdoor  field. 
Seek  writer  who  can  tell  outdoor  story 
I  in  terms  of  people  and  personalities — 
not  in  the  gauge  of  the  gun  or  the 
weight  of  the  fishing  line.  A  genuine 
interest  in  outdoors  required,  but  writ¬ 
ing  ability  and  imagination  to  develop 
a  field  stagnated  by  "experts"  more 
important.  If  the  potential  appeals  to 
you,  submit  complete  resume  to  Tommy 
Devine,  Sports  Eiditor,  Miami  News, 
Miami,  Florida. 

REIPOR’TEIR  needed  by  prize-winning 
Northern  New  England  afternoon 
daily.  Bright  beginner  considered  for 
general  beat  work.  Box  414,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
main  reporting  spot  on  small  Northern 
Ohio  daily.  Reflector,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


SPORTS  BDI’TOR  —  Medium  -  sized 
morning  paper  with  a  top  sports  sec¬ 
tion  wants  shirt-sleeved  producer.  One 
who  can  assume  all  responsibility.  Top 
salary  and  fringes.  Send  references. 
Must  be  available  soon.  No  material 
returned.  Box  420,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


'  SPOR’TS  REIPORTTIR  wanted,  capable 
I  of  handling  city  desk  one  shift  a 
I  week,  on  daily  in  progressive  upper 
South  city  of  25.000.  $95  to  start. 

I  Write  Box  393,  ^itor  ft  Publisher, 

I  giving  experience,  references. 

I  TWO  GEaiERAL  NEWS  RERORTERS 
needed  for  aggressive  morning  daily  of 
I  14.000.  Should  have  genuine  interest 
I  in  local  news  and  a  passion  for  accu- 
'  racy.  Send  details  at  once  to:  Eiditor, 
Press-Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

1  WIRE  ft  MAKEIUP  EDITOR  for  6-day 
morning  daily.  Write;  Bob  Bryan, 
Daily  ’Times-I^mocrat.  Cullman,  Ala. 


EMPIA)YMENT  OPPORTUNI'nES 
.  .  .  happen  every  day  in  Editor  ft  | 
Poblishcr’s  classified  section.  When 
adding  or  replacing  personnel  find 
the  “First  Liners’’  throngh  an  E  ft  P 
Help  Wanted  ad.  > 


We  need  an  aggressive  young  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  who  wants  that  BIG 
opportunity  to  move  up  to  a  large 
newspaper,  ’The  position  we  have  open 
will  be  as  big  as  you  can  make  it.  , 
If  you  can  do  creative  selling  and  are  { 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  sink  i 
your  teeth  into  one  of  the  most  ex-  i 
citing  and  challenging  space  selling  I 
jobs  in  the  newspaper  business,  write  ' 
now.  Tell  us  what  you’ve  done  and 
why  you  think  you’re  ready  to  move 
up. 

Box  386,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


’TOP-FUGHT  RIM  MAN  and  experi-  | 
enced  reporter  needed  immediately  on 
prestige  New  Jersey  daily.  Submit  ref-  ! 
erences,  sidary  requirements.  Prefer  j 
New  Jersey  residents.  Box  378,  Eiditor  ! 
ft  Publisher.  I 


BRANCH  OFFICE  JOB  OPEN  for 
good  two-thirder  reporter,  man  or 
woman.  In  western  area.  Most  be 
competent  to  handle  iwlice  and  court 
news  accurately.  State  salary,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Box  413,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 


ABLE  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
for  challenging  assignment  on  small 
Western  d^ly.  Ability,  productivity, 
judgment  and  education,  not  iust  years 
on  job,  count  here  in  salary  determina¬ 
tion.  Give  full  biographical  outline, 
samples  of  writing  and  photography 
and  salary  need  in  letter  to  Box  457, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


BEXHNNING  REPOR’TER  for  Florida 
P.M.  Some  experience  desirable.  Box 
323.  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  weU;«Btab- 
lished,  90-paKe  trade  publication  in  rec- 
rcation>8ports  field.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  an  idea  man  and  capable  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  editorial  ! 
programs.  Experience  in  association  j 
work  helpful  but  not  essential.  Prefer  i 
man  in  30-40  age  bracket.  Send  com-  | 
plete  resume,  photo  and  samples  of  | 
work.  Specify  minimum  salary  required.  | 
Please  do  not  telephone.  Bowling 
Proprietors’  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  Ill  S.  Washington  Ave.,  Park  ; 
Ridge,  Illinois.  , 


CHART  AREA  2  DAILY  wants  an 
experienced  reporter  or  deskman  with 
ability  and  desire  to  handle  wire  desk. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  able  to  make 
decisions.  All  replies  confidential,  will 
pay  moving  expenses  for  right  person. 
Write  Box  462.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CE2MTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  | 
seeks  experienced  copyreader.  Send  full  j 
details  to  Box  466,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  TECHNICAL 
AND  TRADE  JOURNALS 
Experienced,  resourceful,  reliable,  with 
first-class  news  sense  and  contacts.  To 
serve  in  New  York  offices  of  major 
group  of  overseas  publications  with 
wide  range  of  editorial  interests.  Send 
resume  for  interview.  Box  440,  Editor  | 
&  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small.  rai>- 
idly-expanding  daily  in  booming  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  fringe  area.  We 
seek  relatively  young  shirtsleeve  editor 
with  management  flair  to  start  at 
m(xlerate  salary  and  grow  with  organi¬ 
zation.  Job  must  lie  filled  quickly.  Box 
460,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  small  Ohio  daily. 
A  salaried  job  demanding  ideas,  staff 
management,  swift,  smooth  editing  and 
rewrite  ability,  willingness  to  handle 
thousands  of  copy-moving  details  under 
pressure.  Write  Box  461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  for  long-estabIishe<l,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  growing  Midwestern 
evening  daily.  Must  be  competent  to 
handle  AP  wire,  have  executive  ability 
to  supervise  staff  of  sixteen.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  into  top 
executive  post.  Send  resume  of  man¬ 
agerial  experience,  references  and  po¬ 
litical  affiliations  to  Box  430,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTE5R — combination  court  house 
and  sports  for  Morris  (III.)  Daily 
Herald.  Morris,  Illinois  is  located  65 
miles  Southwest  of  Chicago. 


REPORTER  -  DESKMAN.  top  -  notch 
daily  Chart  Area  1.  Degree,  some  ex- 
lierience,  car.  Vermont  connection  de¬ 
sired  —  not  essential.  Box  450,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  two  or  more 
years,  for  general  assignment  work  on 
morning  paper.  Connecticut  or  New 
EnglamI  backgrounil  preferred.  Write: 
Leonard  E.  Gilbert,  Bridgeport  Tele- 
i  gram,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 


r~^»^^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmf 

CLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAME 


COMPANY  (If  any). 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY,  STATE _ 


liwerf  my  clauified  ad  for 

Ctauificafion 

COPY; 


intarKons 


D  Auign  a  box  numbar  and  hm!!  raplias  daily! 

Mail  to: 

iDITOR  t  PUILiSHER  •  850  Third  Avanua  •  Naw  York  22,  N.Y. 

(For  adt  of  tha  "SituatioM  Wanfad"  aaturo,  oncleta  ramittanca  with  ordar. 

Saa  clauHiad  rata  itructura.) 
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I 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
small  daily.  Chart  Area  6.  Able  to 
handle  or  willing  to  learn  to  handle 
all  tyiies  of  news.  Box  432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPYREADER 

Large  Midwest  afternoon  metropolitan 
seeks  fully  experienced,  mature  sports 
copyreader  who  is  also  able  to  handle 
slot.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  liene- 
fits.  Position  open  immediately.  Please 
send  resume  and  references  to  Box 
465,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  DESKMAN 
Wanted;  Ambitious  simrts  deskman 
who  wants  to  improve  his  techniques 
in  editorial  prwluction  on  a  growing 
profit-making  newsiwiier.  Ideal  E’lorida 
living  conditions.  Excellent  benefits 
program  includes  profit-sharing.  Box 
433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  For  12,500  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Good  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  page  in  lively  sports  area.  Ability 
to  use  camera  helpful.  Write  Elaston 
Elliott,  Union-Sun  &  Journal.  Lock- 
port,  .N.  Y. 


TWO  REPORTERS,  one  for  street- 
feature  combination;  other  for  TV 
supplement  jilus  minor  general  assign¬ 
ments.  Leonard  Duccett,  City  Editor, 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


WANTED:  BEGINNER  —  Young  man 
who  desires  e.xperience  on  small-town 
daily  and  Sunday.  No  previous  expe¬ 
rience  necessary.  Require  basic  writing 
ability  and  desire  to  move  up.  out  and 
on  to  bigger  things.  Write  Dan  Rooker, 
Southwest  Times,  Pulaski,  Va. 


WE  LIKE  WOMEN 

We  have  women  in  key  writing  and 
ecliting  positions  in  bureaus  and  in 
our  home  office,  and  we  may  add  one 
or  two  more  soon.  If  you’re  interested 
and  are  a  newspa|>erwoman  with  tal¬ 
ent,  imagination  and  a  willingness  to 
work  hard,  we  would  like  to  know 
more  about  you.  Write  full  details  to: 
Harry  H.  Horton.  Personnel  Manager,  i 
The  Miami  Herald.  200  S.  Miami  Ave., 
Miami,  Florida.  I 


WIRE  EDITOR  WANTEH).  Gallup  , 
Daily  Indei>endent.  New  building.  Sal-  | 
ary  $90  weekly.  Address;  Publisher,  ■ 
Gallup  (New  Mexico)  Indeiiendent.  ' 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

For  large,  quality-minded  semi-weekly 
in  San  FVancisco  Bay  Area.  We  want 
an  intelligent,  personable,  creative 
l>erson  who  can  produce  contemporary, 
fully  diversified  women’s  interest  sec¬ 
tion.  We  offer  top  pay,  profit-sharing, 
many  other  benefits  in  one  of  finest  i 
newspaiier  corporations  in  nation.  Send 
liackground  details,  references  to  Ekli- 
tor,  Advance-Star,  Burlingame.  Calif. 


YOUNG,  NETWS-EIAGER  REPORTEIP 
wanted.  Write  giving  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  character  references.  Also 
tell  education,  family,  health,  and 
camera  ability.  Right  man  on  this  jo)' 
can  go  someplace.  ’Times,  Pekin.  III. 


Mechanical 


COMMERaAL  PRINTER  capable  of 
profitable  operation  with  modern 
equipment:  35-year-old  business,  mid¬ 
west  location.  Write  Box  438,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


OPENINGS  on  many  N.  C.  newspapers 
in  all  departments.  Need  reporters,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  mechanical  dept. 
Send  applications  to:  J.  D.  Eltz,  Sm- 
retary.  North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Box  561,  Morganton,  N.  C. 


Photography 


PHO’TOGRAPHER  -  REPORTER  for 
bustling  New  Hampshire  p.m.  daily. 
Unlimited  future  for  imaginative  pho¬ 
tographer  who  knows  darkroom  pro¬ 
cedures.  Some  doubling  on  news.  'Top- 
notch  pay,  pension,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Box  405,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COPYWRITER 

’The  Miami  Herald  has  openings 
for  two  experienced  promotion 
people.  One  will  specialize  in 
advertising  promotion,  the  other 
in  circulation  promotion.  Both 
will  have  opportunity  to  i>er- 
form  work  in  other  iiromotion 
areas  under  our  team  conceiit. 
These  are  new  iiositions,  cre¬ 
ated  as  a  result  of  the  expansion 
of  our  newly  centralized  promo¬ 
tion  deiMtrtment.  Copywriting, 
layout  ability,  and  creativenesa 
are  required.  'These  |x>sitions 
present  challenge,  opportunity, 
and  future.  Benefits  are  excel¬ 
lent.  Neerl  we  emiihasize  the 
charms  of  South  E'lorida?  We’re 
going  to  le  quite  selective  hut 
we  will  lie  happy  to  hear  from 
you.  Send  full  details  of  your 
education  and  exiterience  to; 
Harry  H.  Horton.  Personnel 
Manager,  The  Miami  Herald, 
200  .S.  Miami  Ave.,  Miami, 

Florida. 


Public  Relations 


AIRLINE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Country’s  fastest  growing  regional 
service  airline  needs  supervisor  of 
internal  information,  editor  of  widely- 
distributed  slick  house  organ.  Also, 
assist  with  news  media,  community 
relations. 

Located  in  Central  New  York 
State,  close  to  excellent  recreational 
facilities. 

Minimum  travel;  usual  airline 
travel  privileges.  Hospitalization,  life 
insurance. 

Progressive,  alert  organization  offers 
excellent  advancement  opportunity  to 
man  with  minimum  of  one  year 
newspaper,  PR  experience,  heavy  on 
layout,  editing.  Expedite  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements,  samples  and  photo 
if  available  (non-returnable),  to 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR 

MOHAWK 
AIRLINES.  INC. 

ONEIDA  COUNTY  AIRPORT 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN 

PRINTING  PRESS 

Outstanding  opportunity  with  tha 
Cottrell  Company  for  a  man  qualified 
to  sell  Web  Offset  Presses  for  small 
newspaper  operations.  Offset  experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Con¬ 
siderable  travel  involved.  Subatantial 
base  salary  together  with  commissions. 
All  expenses  paid.  ’This  man  will  oper¬ 
ate  out  of  the  New  York  area.  Literal 
fringe  benefits  includes  a  vested  type 
retirement  plan. 

Send  complete  details  in  resume  to 
Box  454,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SALESMAN 
NEWSPAPER  FEATURES 

Well-known  newspaper  syndicate  has 
oi>ening  for  a  salesman.  Constant 
travel  required.  Csir  necessi^.  Expe¬ 
rience  important.  Give  starting  sidary 
and  background  in  first  letter.  Box 
391,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNO’TYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  4,  OHIO 
Linotyi>e,  Intertype  Instruction 
EYee  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Adminittrative  !  Ditplay  Adeertising  | 

NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL T  AU  MAN,  24,  married,  BS  desree:  I 
CONSU  LTANTS  iririt  I  four  years'  experience  on  13U,00U  daily: 
I^k  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10,  Florida  !  graduate  newspaper  tiaininit  program. 
_ _  _  1  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OWNER . OPERATOR 

It  you  need  a  seasoned,  trustworthy, 
versatile  newspaper  executive,  see  me 
in  Chicatro  October  16-20.  OR  you 
name  date  and  place.  Box  397,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LOOKING  1-X)R  A  TOP  MAN? 

CONSIDER  THIS  CANDIDATE. 
Presently  employesl  in  executive  spot, 
41-yeer-uld.  natural  leader,  broad  news-  ! 
liater  lutckKround,  hi^h  standards,  | 
proven  ability,  l>acke<l  by  references  , 
from  Kood  sources.  Seeks  imsition  as  I 
.\ssi8tant  to  I'ublisher;  General  Man-  | 
HKer  or  Advertising  Director.  Available  | 
for  interview.  Bo.x  464,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher, 


Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  Expert-  ! 
enced  younir  cartoonist  with  colletre 
decree  has  oricinal  ideas  and  is  ex-  | 
cellent  draftsman.  For  resume  and 
samples  of  fresh  style  write  Box  387,  | 
Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  seeks  new 
opportunity.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
452,  Eilitur  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


CTRCULATION  DIRECTOR  available  j 
for  interview  with  Procressive  Pub-  ' 
lisher  seekinR  outstanding  circulation  | 
gains.  Aggressive,  promotion-minded  i 
executive  with  result-getting  compe-  l 
tence.  Prefer  HIGHLY  COMPETITIVE  | 
situation.  Will  successfully  train  and 
administer  a  top-flight  home  delivery 
organisation  at  a  cost-conscious  level. 
Age  43,  married.  Resume  in  confidence. 
Box  .347.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER— 12  years' 
experience  all  phases  circulation  and  I 
carrier  promotion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Dm!  res  relocation  to  good  po¬ 
sition  in  Chart  Areas  9.  10  or  12. 
Box  409,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  or  Assist-  | 
ant.  Proven  ability,  20  years'  expert-  | 
ence  on  both  small  and  large  patters.  ' 
Family  man — age  42.  Currently  C.  M. 
Box  401.  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  { 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  must  go 
to  dry  climate  in  West  due  to  wife's 
health.  Age  43.  Write:  Box  456.  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVER'nsiNG  SPECIALIST 

Trade  Papers — Newspapers 
Why  say  more?  Evelyn  (Kolojay) 
Walsh.  Box  308,  Editor  A  Publisher 


OLASSIHED  MANAGER'S  position 
desired.  'Twenty-three  years'  classified 
sales,  promotion,  supervisory  and  man¬ 
agerial  experience.  Excellent  record, 
references.  Presently  employed.  Male. 
Married.  Age  43.  Chart  Areas  1,  2  or 
3.  Box  443,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


50TH  STATE  CORRESPONDENT.  Ex¬ 
perienced  newsman,  free-lancer  will 
handle  Hawsui  assignments  for  trade, 
business  or  general  magaxines.  Box 
408.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LA'nN-U.  S.  CORRESPONDENT  12 
years'  Brazil,  others:  available  per¬ 
manent  or  assignment.  H.  Stuart  Mor¬ 
rison,  Rua  General  Caldwell  278,  Rio. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  32,  college 
graduate,  experienced ;  daily  or  week¬ 
ly,  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  377,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

GREATER  CHALLENGE  WANTED 
by  ad  manager  of  small  daily.  Solid 
background,  proven  ability,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Age  36.  Box  371,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  cleiu'ing  house  for  comiwtent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

56  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

COMPEH'EINT  COPYREIADER.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  larger  dailies  in  South,  South¬ 
west.  Single.  48,  college.  Available 
nowl  Box  318,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

C/OPY  DESK  —  Quality  Eiditor  seeks 
quality  job.  Deft  makeup,  telegraph, 
slot.  Box  336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADDICTED  NEWSMAN  seeks  top 
l)Ost.  Age  28.  Elxperienced  most  beats, 
features.  Will  do  solid,  readable  work 
for  quality  Elast  Coast  daily.  Veteran. 
J-graduate.  Present  wage  $6,000  on 
Metro  daily.  Box  416,  ^itor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BEGINNER  in  newspaper  field.  Some 
experience  in  related  fields.  Looking 
for  general  assignment  spot.  Female. 
Degree.  Box  417,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

BOOK.  MAGAZINE 
publishers,  note:  newsman  15  years' 
seeks  copyreading,  writing,  editing, 
allied  job.  Box  382,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CAUFORNIA  DAILY  EDITOrR,  40. 
top  award-winner:  expert  TTS  and 
makeup;  former  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Journalism  graduate.  Refer¬ 
ences  galore  I  Desk,  slot  or  beat.  Write: 
Box  411,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

OOPYREADEIR— Chart  Areas  1.  3. 

Box  386,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  all-around  newsman,  expe¬ 
rienced:  college.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3. 
Nowl  Box  396,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

HAVE  TYPEWRITER, 

WILL  TRAVEIL 

CITY  EIDITOR  of  23,000  weekly  plans 
trip  to  Mexico:  S.A.,  to  hit  all  points 
possible  after  departure  end  of  Nov. 
To  travel  by  bus,  rail  entirely.  Write 
colorful,  interesting  personal  observa- 
tions-interviews  —  daily-twice  weekly 
NAME  OWN  TEHIMSI  Feature,  edi¬ 
torial  experience — BA  degree  Journal¬ 
ism.  Write:  Apartment  15.  1121  E. 
3rd  Street,  Long  Beach,  California. 

METROPOLITAN  Si»ORTS  WRITER 
wants  job  as  big  league  baseball  ire- 
porter.  Box  406.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

PART-TIME  COPY  EDITOR.  Two 
experienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week- 
saving  your  staff  time  and  your  paper 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
write:  Snappy  Filler  Service.  610 
Wataga,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 

A  NEWSPAPERWOMAN,  seasoned  on 
respected  dailies,  .39:  struck  out  with 
her  own  magazine;  and  a  passion  for 
good  reporting.  'Today,  hunts  boss. 
He  may've  left  the  big.  metropolitan 
cheeks  behind  to  head  a  paper:  and 
he'd  need  me.  For  our  copy  would 
often  have  color:  our  features,  depth : 
and  we'd  very  frequently  crus^e.  ^x 
449,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


WA^INGTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
specializing  in  economic  news  and  de¬ 
velopments,  available  for  part  time, 
daily,  weekly,  monthly  publications. 
Box  288,  EMitor  A  ^blisher. 


SEIASONEU)  REPORTER,  feature  writ¬ 
er,  editorialist.  Wealth  experience 
dailies  (25,006-50,000)  suburban,  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  South.  Box  429, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


Ea>lTORIAL  CONSULTANT  —  Sea¬ 
soned  newspaperman  offers  benefits  of 
his  know-how  and  ex|ierience  to  dailies,  ! 
weeklies,  house  organs  and  magazines.  i 
An  idea  man  and  analyst,  thoroughly  | 
versed  in  mechanical  and  promotion  | 
aspects  of  publishing,  as  well  as  edi-  | 
torial.  Box  441,  Eiditor  &  Publisher,  i 


EXJREIGN  EMPLOYME24T,  newspaper 
or  PR.  Several  years'  diversified  exiie- 
rience  from  printer  to  editor.  Worked 
way  through  J-school.  Commercial 
pilot.  E'ormer  CIC  agent.  Single,  28. 
Box  427,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  AN  EH>ITORIAL  "shot  in  the 
arm"  to  boost  readership?  I  did  it  as 
editor  of  newspaper  magazine — want 
to  do  it  again  in  Western  states.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references,  wide  experience. 
Resume  and  answers  to  your  (|ues- 
tions  by  return  mail.  Box  463,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  four  years'  experience 
with  50,606  daily  covering  city  hall, 
court  house,  police  and  schools.  Good 
general  assignment  reporter.  Academic 
background  includes  degrees  from  two 
universities.  Wants  to  learn  more. 
Box  442,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SEIEK  CIRCULA'nON  INCREASE, 
local  news  depth  and  variety,  selective, 
intelligent  wire  editing,  sharp  heads, 
purposeful  typography?  Resourceful 
editor,  15  years'  experience,  covers 
news  himself,  keeps  in  touch  with 
reality :  wants  to  connect  with  dedi¬ 
cated  publisher.  Repeated  editorial, 
news  writing  award-winner:  references 
attest  staff  leadership.  Box  447,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


TEA  -  DRINKING  REPORTER  and  j 
public  relations  man  desires  sports-  i 
writing  job.  Good  knowledge  and  great  I 
interest  in  athletics.  Non-sports  news-  | 
pat>er,  agency,  large  corporation  and  | 
some  radio-TV  experience.  Married, 
veteran,  30.  Columbia  J-School  gradu-  i 
:ite.  Box  439.  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  I 


WOMAN  WRTThlR  with  general  news 
reporting  background  knowing  make¬ 
up,  seeks  job.  Likes  features.  Journal¬ 
ism  school  graduate;  prefers  California 
or  warm  climate,  in  city  of  at  least 
950,000.  Box  431,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  26.  BA.,  MS.,  widely 
traveled.  2V2  years'  general  assignment 
on  large  Midwest  daily ;  seeks  job 
overseas  where  writing  ability  counts. 
Anything  considered.  Box  426,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  BA  degree  in 
Journalism  seeking  experience  on  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  Excellent 
references.  Box  446,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


ABLE  EDITOR.  Strict  standards  for 
responsible,  self-res|iecting  paper.  No 
rush.  Box  451,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


1  AM  INTEIREISTEID  in  giving  soma 
progressive  newspaper  a  good  compos¬ 
ing  or  mechanical  operation.  Can  be 
very  valuable  to  any  operation,  hot  or 
cold.  Box  372,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

,  ,  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailies;  last  15  supervision.  Now 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
Former  employers  for  references.  Box 
352,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPE.'RATOR.  five  years' 
exi>erience;  average  Wi  gala.  Must 
move  to  dry  climate.  Completely  reli¬ 
able.  E'red  Hickman.  309  E.  Middle 
St..  Roseclale,  Indiana. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
DESIRES  TO  RELOCATE 

Elxperienced  in  direct  printing  meth¬ 
ods,  spot  and  process  color  work.  Good 
leadership,  production  and  quality  rec¬ 
ords.  A-1  references.  Age  36,  mar¬ 
ried.  three  children.  Box  260,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


GOOD.  HARD-WORKING  news  pho- 
tographer  who  can  write.  Car,  cam¬ 
eras,  family.  Box  341,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  PHC/TOORAPHEIR  available 
for  assignments  in  N.  Y.  Metropolitan 
area.  Also  on  specs.  Own  equipment 
and  darkroom.  Samples  and  references 
on  re<iuest.  Phone  HO  4-3548  or  Box 
45.3,  &litor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We'll  send  you  resumes  to  match.  Con¬ 
tact.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  INC.,  6  East  Madison  St..  Chi¬ 
cago  2,  Illinois,  CEntral  6-5670. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  BUREAU  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  wanted  by  married 
man  with  five  years'  daily  newspaper 
experience,  and  a  B.S.  degree  in  public 
relations.  Now  employed  as  a  reporter 
on  a  Northeastern  daily.  Background 
includes  sports  writing,  editing,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  city  government  and 
some  camera  work.  Box  342,  Eiditor  4k 
Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Matthews  and  Cuba 


Herbert  L.  Matthews,  noted 
correspondent  and  editorial 
writer  on  Latin  American  affairs 
for  the  New  York  Times,  has 
l)ecome  an  extremely  controver¬ 
sial  figure  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  newspaper  business 
l>ecause  of  his  position  on  Castro 
and  the  Cuban  Revolution. 

We  should  have  said  “alleged 
position”  because  the  controversy 
revolves  around  what  Matthews 
is  supposed  to  have  said  and 
w'ritten  on  various  occasions 
about  Communism  in  the  Cuban 
revolution  and  whether  Castro 
and  his  chiefs  are  or  are  not 
Communists. 

Matthews  has  written  a  book 
to  set  the  record  straight  (“The 
Cuban  Story,”  published  by 
George  Braziller,  New  York  this 
week,  $4.50,  318  pages).  It  is  a 
courageous  book  because  the 
author  reviews  his  position  and 
his  writings  about  Castro  since 
his  first  interview  with  the 
revolutionary  in  February,  1957, 
and  lashes  back  at  his  critics 
for  not  understanding  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Cuba  and  Latin 
America.  He  also  criticises  the 
American  press  for  failure  to 
cover  the  Cuban  story  ade¬ 
quately. 

We  think  it  is  a  book  worth 
reading.  Some  of  Matthews 
critics,  if  they  take  the  time  to 
read  it,  will  realize  they  have 
not  had  an  accurate  memory  of 
what  he  has  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
his  views  are  today.  More 
vehement  critics  who  contend 
that  Castro  is  and  always  was  a 
Communist  will  not  change  their 
minds  about  Matthews  because 
he  doesn’t  think  so  although  he 
says  “the  Cuban  Revolution  is 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  type  of 
Communist  regime.” 

«  *  * 

Is  Castro  a  Communist? 
Matthews  writes  (page  116) : 

“I  do  not  believe  myself  that 
there  will  be  any  problem  for 
these  historians  on  the  question 
of  whether  Fidel  Castro,  Che 
Guevara,  Raul  Castro  and  some 
other  top  leaders  were,  them¬ 
selves,  Communists.  They  always 
denied  that  they  were  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  date  that  the 
top  three — Fidel,  Che  and  Raul 
— ever  were  Communists  in  the 
sense  of  being  members  of  any 
Communist  party.  Not  even  the 
United  Stat^  White  Paper  was 
able  to  claim  this.  It  surely 
should  be  obvious  (although 
apparently  it  is  not)  that  if  the 
CIA  or  the  FBI  or  the  American 


Embassy  in  Havana  or  the  State 
Department  was  ever  able  to 
unearth  proof  that  any  of  these 
men  were  Communists,  they 
would  have  proclaimed  it  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  the  world.  The 
argument  that  they  might  just 
as  well  be  Communists  is  another 
matter,  but  this  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  saying  that  they  were, 
or  are.  Communists. 

“New  evidence  may  change 
the  picture,  but  on  the  evidence 
available  and  on  my  personal 
knowledge  of  Fidel  Castro,  I 
have  always  said  and  I  still  say 
that  he  was  not  and  is  not  a 
Communist.” 

On  page  125  Matthews 
acknowledges  that  “two  of  them 
— Che  Guevara  and  Raul  Castro 
— were  pro-Communist,”  and  on 
page  172  he  repeats  “that  in 
my  opinion  Fidel  Castro  never 
was  and  is  not  now  a  Commun¬ 
ist.  Let  us  dismiss  this  aspect 
by  quoting  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  General  C.  P.  Cabell, 
who  testified  to  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee  on 
Nov.  5,  1959,  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  believed  that  Castro  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party,  and  did  not  consider  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  Communist.” 

*  «  ♦ 

How  does  Matthews  feel  about 
Castro  now?  “To  be  accused,  as 
I  am  now,  of  building  up  Fidel 
Castro  as  a  ‘Robin  Hood’  is  sheer 
nonsense.  To  think  that  the  New 
York  Times  and  not  the  Cuban 
people  wer*  behind  him  is  even 
more  nonsensical,”  he  writes  on 
page  81.  Cuba  was  ripe  for  a 
social  revolution,  Matthews  says, 
but  the  Castro  Revolution  has 
gone  off  the  track. 

Quoting  his  original  inter¬ 
view  in  1957,  Matthew’S  says 
(page  39) :  “In  this  interview 
were  all  the  elements  out  of 
which  the  insurrection  grew  to 
its  ultimate  triumph.  So  w’as 
the  true  figure  of  Fidel  Castro, 
before  power  taught  him  realism 
and  worked  its  intoxicating 
spiritual  corruption,  before  the 
ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom 
presented  themselves  as  impos¬ 
sibilities  if  he  was  to  make  a 
drastic  social  revolution.” 

“As  it  happens  (page  60),  the 
result  in  1961  is  as  far  from 
democratic  as  it  can  be.” 

“I  am  simply  arg^aing  (page 
80)  that  Fidel  Castro  always 
called  his  revolution  Socialist, 
and  he  then  meant  Socialist — 
not  Communist.  The  way  things 
are  going  he  will  have  a  state 


indistinguishable  from  commun¬ 
ism,  and  then,  perhaps,  he  will 
call  it  Communist.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  say  what  he  thinks, 
and  Che  Guevara  even  less  so.” 

“Those  of  us  who  were  in 
touch  with  him  and  were  watch¬ 
ing  him  from  the  beginning 
(page  153)  had  to  ask  ourselves 
if  Lord  Acton’s  famous  dictum 
— that  all  power  tends  to  cor¬ 
rupt  and  absolute  power  cor¬ 
rupts  absolutely — would  apply 
to  Fidel.  Alas,  it  has!  .  .  .  One 
sees  it  in  the  case  of  Fidel  in 
the  way  he  became  more  and 
more  autocratic.  He  was  power 
hungry,  and  the  appetite  grew 
by  what  it  fed  on.  All  his  life  he 
had  to  be  Number  One.  .  .  .  He 
takes  no  advice.  He  brooks  no 
opposition.  Anyone  who  gets  in 
his  way  is  broken  with  complete 
ruthlessness.” 

“I  would  say  that  the  changes 
in  Fidel’s  policies  are  better 
explained  (page  163)  by  two 
facLs — the  first,  that  he  thought 
he  could  do  certain  things  and 
then  found  that  they  were  not 
possible,  or  were  contradictory 
to  other  aims,  and  the  second, 
that  he  had  no  concept  of  the 
true  meaning  of  fre^om  and 
democracy  and  w’as  never  to 
have  one.  I  confess  that,  like  so 
many  Cubans,  I  did  not  at  first 
realize  that  Fidel  had  this  com¬ 
plete  blind  spot  in  his  mentality. 
He  still  does  not  realize  it  him¬ 
self.  It  took  a  gradual  unfolding 
of  Cuban  developments  to  make 
it  clear  that  so  long  as  Fidel 
Castro  remains  in  pow’er  there 
will  not  and  cannot  be  democ¬ 
racy  and  freedom  in  Cuba.” 

*  *  * 

If  Castro  is  not  a  Communist, 
how  is  that  the  Cuban  Revolu¬ 
tion  has  turned  communistic? 
Matthews  reply  is  that  the  U.S. 
government  and  the  press  helped 
push  them  into  it. 

“In  Cuba,  nothing  was  more 
helpful  to  the  Reds  than  the  fact 
that  the  American  press,  radio 
and  television.  Congress,  and 
many  American  diplomats  and 
businessmen  conceded  victory  to 
the  Communists  long  before  they 
had  won  it.  We  surrendered 


before  we  had  begun  to  lose" 
(page  118). 

Cuba  was  ripe  for  social  and 
political  reforms,  according  to 
Matthews.  In  1958,  U.S.  inter¬ 
ests  controlled  80%  of  the  Cuban 
utilities,  90%  of  the  mines,  90% 
of  the  cattle  ranches,  all  of  the 
oil  refining  and  distribution  and 
40%  of  the  sugar  industry,  he 
says.  When  the  Castro  govern¬ 
ment  confiscated  these  a  vital 
policy  miscalculation  was  made 
by  the  U.S.  government, 
Matthews  contends — cutting  the 
sugar  ({uota. 

“Cutting  the  sugar  quota  once 
and  for  all  threw  the  Castro 
Government  irrevocably  into  the 
Communist  camp,”  he  writes 
(page  251).  “There  are  only 
two  doors  through  which  an 
under-developed  country  can  go 
in  the  present  world.  When  we 
shut  and  locked  ours,  Cuba  had 
to  become  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Without  Soviet  oil 
and  without  the  extra  sales  of 
sugar  to  the  Iron  Curtain  coun¬ 
tries  the  Castro  regime  would 
have  collapsed  in  a  matter  of 
weeks.  With  Communist  help  it 
could  go  on  indefinitely.” 

The  press  helped  with  a  push 
in  this  direction,  he  says.  “In  all 
my  38  years  on  the  New  York 
Times  I  have  never  seen  a  big 
story  so  misunderstood,  so  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  so  badly  handled 
as  the  Cuban  Revolution,”  he 
w’rites  (page  281)  reiterating 
w’hat  he  said  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
in  April,  1960.  The  .story  was 
oversimplified  and  lacked  cover¬ 
age  in  depth,  he  says. 

“The  greatest  failure  of  the 
American  press  was  its  lack  of 
balance  and  objectivity  (page 
284).  From  the  time  of  the  exe¬ 
cutions  in  Cuba  in  the  early 
months  of  1959,  the  American 
press,  radio  and  television  were 
emotionally  and  over-whelmingly 
hostile.  Once  the  label  of  com¬ 
munism  was  pinned  on  Fidel  and 
his  regime — and  this,  too,  was 
early  in  1959 — the  hysteria  that 
accompanies  the  American  atti¬ 
tude  toward  communism  worked 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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